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k-up  —  %-ton  (shown)  or  1-ton  model; 


foot  pick-up  also  available 


Exclusive  K-member  frame! 

Look  at  that  massive,  rigid  K-member!  It’s  used 
in  all  Studebaker  trucks.  It  gives  firm  support  to 
the  engine  mounts — reinforces  the  truck’s  whole 
front  structure.  It’s  one  of  many  wear-resisting 
uloted  milk  body— 2-ton  olso  ovoiloble  features  that  give  Studebakgr  trucks  extra  value. 


Everything’s  easy  to  get  at! 

No  standing  on  a  box  is  necessary  when  you  w 
to  service  a  Studebaker  truck.  The  wide-open: 
hood  and  close-set  fenders  provide  real  “lift-t 
hood”  accessibility.  Engine,  ignition  and  inst 
ment  panel  wiring  are  within  easy  arm’s  re 


)t  stock  rock — I'/r-ton  also  available 


Power-packed  Studebaker  truck* 
excel  in  low  operating  cost 

Sizes  and  wheelbases  for  hundreds  of  needs 


itform  stake — 2-ton  also  ovoiloble 


This  year,  keep  more  of  your  farming 
income  untouched  by  the  usual  outgo 
for  truck  operating  expenses. 

Haul  your  loads  the  modern  economy 
way— get  a  husky,  handsome,  trustworthy 
new  Studebaker  truck. 

Get  the  stand-out  pulling  power— and 
the  stand-up  staying  power— of  a  Stude¬ 
baker  Econ-o-miser  or  Power-Plus  truck 
engine— the  “tops-in-thrift”  engines  of  the 
motor  truck  world. 

Get  ruggedness  that  counts— and  get  it 
where  it  counts— with  a  Studebaker  truck’s 
“plus”  of  frame  length  for  maximum  load 
space— with  tremendously  sturdy  rear 


Noted  for  low  cost  operation 


^  1V50.  The  Stu<li  l>ttkcr  C’orporation.  South  B«-nij  27.  Indiana.  I'.S.i 


axles— with  exceptionally  strong  sprint 
front  and  rear. 

Get  a  Studebaker  truck  and  a  roomv 
big-vision  cab— with  weather-protectec 
steps  enclosed  inside  the  doors.  It’s  th 
“day-long-comfort”  cab  that  drivers  ca. 
America’s  finest. 

Check  up  on  the  solid  value  that  pU' 
Studebaker  trucks  out  ahead.  Stop  in  t, 
any  nearby  Studebaker  showroom. 


STUDEBAKER  TRUCKS 


Farmall  Supcr-A  with  a  McCormick  A-218  rear-mounted  corn  Farrnall  Cub  with  the  Cub-435  vegetable  planter  ...  one  of  the 

planter.  IH  makes  planters  in  great  variety  for  this  1-plow  tractor.  full  line  of  McCormick  planters  available  for  this  and  other  Farmalls. 


£ike ^otM  Aktff  FARMALL* 

atPlJUmJI/Gtme 

*Farmall  is  a  registered  trade  mark 
of  Ir^ternotional  Harvester  Company 

V(’hen  the  season’s  right  and  the  soil  is  right,  you  want  at  planting  time,  too  .  .  .  wheel  treads  adjustable  to 
to  get  your  seed  into  the  ground  jast,  before  the  suit  all  regular  row -crop  spacings  ...  a  clear  view  of 
weather  changes.  That's  one  of  the  jobs  at  which  the  where  you’re  going  and  what  you’re  doing  .  .  .  and  a 
five  Farmall  tractors  excel.  complete  line  of  easy-on,  easy-otf  McCormick  planters. 

All  Farmalls  make  those  time-saving,  pin-point  including  the  type  you  need  in  the  right  size  to  fit  the 
turns,  and  need  only  the  narrowest  headlands.  Farm-  Farmall  you  choose. 

all  Touch-Control  or  Lift -All  lets  you  raise  and  lower  Farmall  tractors  are  built  only  bv  International  Har- 
direct-connected  planters  with  finger-touch  ease.  vester.  So  see  your  IH  dealer.  He  can  arrange  conven- 

You'll  find  in  a  Farmall  every  other  feature  you  want  ient  payment  terms  if  you  w  ish. 


Farmall  H,  a  full  2-plow  tractor,  planting  corn  with  a  McCormick 
forward-mounted  planter  which  includes  fertilizer  units,  available 
with  all  McCormick  planters. 

- - Get  these  helpful  fRii  booklets 

I  ,  ^  Here's  real  help  in  deciding  v^hich  tractor  or  tractors 

I  you  best  .  .  .  big,  well-illustrated  booklets 

I  ^  about  each  Farmall  and  what  it  will  do. 

I  **'***'  — Check  below  the  booklets  you  wont  and  mail  the  cou« 

I  today.  No  cost,  no  obligation. 

”  i  H[  International  Harvester  Compony,  P.  O.  Box  7333, 

I  9  K  Chicago  80,  Illinois,  Dept.  E 

I  m  i*^'**'  Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  the  booklets  on  tbe  trac- 

I  tors  checked  below.  I  form  ...  .  .  crop  ocres;  principal  crop  is _ 


Farmall  C  with  a  McCormick  C-220  forward-mounted  corn  planter. 
Notice  how  the  trim  Farmall  chassis  gives  the  operator  a  clear  view 
ahead.  You  see  both  planting  units. 


Tune  in  Jomes  Me/ton  and  "Harvest  of  Stars^ 
NBC,  Sunday  ofternoons 


I  [3  Farmali  Cub 

•  □  Farmall  C 

I  Name 
I  Post  Office 
■  My  IH  Dealer  it 


Q  Farmall  Sup^r-A 
Q  Farmalls  H  and  M 


□  Other  Farm  Equipment 


International  Harvester  Builds  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and 
Farmall  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  •  .  Industriol  Power  .  .  .  Refrig¬ 
erators  ond  Freexers 


State 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


DiARBORN  MOLOROARD 
FLOW  gives  what  farmers 
want:  even  depth,  clean 
cut  furrow  and  a  well- 
turned  furrow  slice. 


Get  rHUUr  that  the 

Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn  Ground-Breaking 

Tools  Pay  BIGGER  RETURNS 


High  yields  start  with  good  seed  beds,  prepared  in  the  least  possible  time  and  at  lowest 
possible  cost.  That's  where  Ford  Tractor  owners  cash  in— on  low  first  cost  of  their 
equipment— on  time  and  labor  saved— and  on  low  costs  of  operation.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Ford  Tractor  owners  are  proving  this  on  farms  in  every  part  of  America  this  year.  You 
can  prove  it  with  a  demonstration  right  on  your  own  farm.  Just  tell  your  nearest 
dealer  that  you'd  like  to  see  for  yourself  what  Ford  Tractor  full  two-plow  performance 
means  in  better,  faster,  more  economical  ground  breaking  and  seed  bed  preparation. 


PROM  IOWA t  “Have  plowed  wet  ground 
where  another  tractor  almost  stuck  just 
passing  through.”  LJ.F.* 


PROM  WISCONSINt  “One  could  never 
believe  the  power  they  (Ford  Tractors) 
have  for  plowing  until  you  use  one 
yourself.”  M.G.S.* 


PROM  WYOMINOt  “Have  compared  my 
Ford  against  (three  other  tractors)  with 
two  bottoms  and  out-plowed  them  all 
on  heavy  soil.”J.S.* 


PROM  NIW  YORRi  “The  Ford  Tractor 
will  plow  on  a  side  hill  where  other 
tractor  could  not  plow.”  A  A.* 


DiARRORN  DISC  PLOW  and 

Ford  Tractor  are  great  for  very 
"difficult”  soils.  Fine  also  for 
making  terraces. 


PROM  WASHINOTONi  “With  the 
Dearborn  Plow,  it  is  much  easier  to 
plow  peat  and  trashy  ground.”  J.H.* 


Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor 
and  Dearborn  Implement 
dealer  will  gladly  demon¬ 
strate  the  Ford  Tractor  and 
any  equipment  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in,  on  your  own 
farm  at  any  time.  You  can 
depend  on  him,  too,  for 
expert  service  and  genuine 
parts,  plus  sincere  interest  in 
helping  you  make  the  most  of 
your  farming  opportunities. 


PROM  NORTH  CAROLINAt  “The  hy¬ 
draulic  lift  saves  strain  on  muscles  and 
lifts  plows  for  easy  turning.”  A. F.C.* 


*S'ame$  and  addretset  of  formert  quoted  above 
wilt  be  ntpplied  on  requett. 


TOWNER  LIPT-TYPE  OPPSET 
DISC  HARROW  does  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  in  orchards;  gets  in 
under  the  trees. 


makes  seed  beds  for  listed  or 
liedded  crops.  Attachment  avail¬ 
able  for  planting. 


MEANS  LESS  WORK. . . 
MORE  INCOME  PER  ACRE 


1 


I 


Always  Buy  Tires  Built  by  FIBESTONT,  the  Originator 
of  the  First  Practical  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE 


SOME  farmers  prefer  Open  Center  tires,  while 
others  demand  Traction  Center,  Regardless 
of  the  type  you  prefer.  Firestone  has  it.  No  one 
else  offers  you  a  choice,  because  Firestone  alone 
provides  both  tread  designs. 

If  it’s  Op>en  Center  design  you  want,  see  the 
sensational  new  Firestone  Champion  Open 
Center,  Curved  Bar  Tractor  Tire.  Try  it  —  for 
traction,  for  cleaning,  for  sm(K)thness  on  the 
highway,  for  all  around  performance.  You’ll 
find  it’s  away  ahead  of  any  open  center  tire 
ever  made. 


If  it’s  the  Traction  Center  Tire  you  want, 
there’s  only  one  —  the  patented  Firestone 
Champion.  This  tire  has  long  been  recognized 
by  thousands  of  farmers  the  country  over  as  the 
top  pHjrformer  for  year-around  work.  A  test  on 
your  own  farm  will  show  you. 

So  again  we  say,  regardless  of  your  preference 
in  tractor  tire  tread  design,  see  your  Firestone 
Dealer,  your  Implement  Dealer,  or  Firestone 
Store.  There’s  no  need  to  shop  around  any  more. 
Firestone  has  everything  in  tractor  tires. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


OopTiletit.  IstSO.  The  Firestone  Tire  *  Rubber  Co. 


WIDELY  ACCEPTED!  All  the  way  from  Alaska  to  deep  in 
South  America  the  constantly  stepped  up  demand  for  more  and 
more  Surge  Milker  Stalls  has  kept  production  humping.  1948 
was  good — 1949  was  twice  as  good  and  orders  are  piling  up 
for  1950. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago  23,  III.  Dept.  2793 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  Free  Book 
describing  the  Surge  System  of  milking  cows.  . 


Address 


From  Montana  where  it’s  cold  to  Georgia  where  it’s  warm, 
more  and  more  thinking  dairy  farmers  are  turning  to  the 
Surge  System  of  milking  cows  to  reduce  building  costs,  cut 
down  work  and  step  up  quality  and  profits. 

This  coupon  will  bring  you  much  more  of  the  story  .  .  .  your 
Surge  Service  Dealer  can  tell  you  more  than  that.  This  year  is  a 
mighty  good  year  for  you  to  find  out  all  about  the  Surge  System 
of  Milking  Cows.  Many  men  in  many  places  like  it  very  much! 


' SYSTEM  of  MUKiNG  COWS, 


Jiuilt  i4«</r»|X 
morf  of  thf  ^ 

I’rs.  /  v| 


Copirntht  19M  Bibion  V 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.,  Chicago  23,  iH 
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COMING  IN  SUMMER 
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The  Indians  of  Ecuador  farm  the  slopes 
of  the  mist-shrouded  peaks  of  the  Andes 
mountains,  Rrowini?  tropical  crops  in  the 
valleys,  corn  and  other  temperate  zone 
plants  hither  up,  and  cold  weather  crops 
as  high  as  crops  can  be  grown.  John  and 
Mary  Ciollier,  who  recently  returned  from 
Ecuador  where  they  lived  among  the 
Indian  farmers,  have  brought  back  to  The 
Farm  Quarterly  as  interesting  an  article, 
in  story  and  pictures,  as  we  have  ever 
published. 

For  more  than  a  year  one  of  our  editors 
has  b<-en  watching  a  bunch  of  feeder  calves 
grow  into  beef.  “The  Tale  of  a  Calf”  will 
take  a  range  calf  from  birth  through  its 
first  winter,  its  pasture  and  feedlot  man¬ 
agement  the  following  year,  and  finally  to 
market.  This  article  is  aimed  at  taking  the 
gamble  out  of  feeding  cattle. 

When  the  young  farmer  starts  to  take 
over  the  management  and  operation  of  his 
father’s  farm  he  is  confronted  with  a 
nunrber  of  delicate  problems.  Will  the  im¬ 
provements  he  makes  on  the  fann  b«-  his 
or  will  they  work  to  his  detriment  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  farm  more  expensive  to  buy  back 
from  the  other  heirs  when  the  father  dies? 
How  can  the  farm  be  transferred  to  th«' 
farmer-son  without  encroaching  on  the 
rights  of  the  other  heirs?  What  happens 
to  the  farm  if  the  farmer  dies  without 
leaving  a  will?  These  and  other  practical 
problems  are  discussed  in  an  article  on 
father-.son  relationships. 

Since  summer  is  the  time  of  county  fairs, 
or  the  thne  of  preparing  for  them,  the 
coming  issue  of  Farm  Quarterly  recapture* 
in  words  and  pictures  the  atmosphere  of 
a  county  fair  typical  of  hundreds  like  it 
across  the  country. 

“The  eye  of  the  farmer  fatteneth  the 
ox,”  so  the  old  saying  goes,  yet  there  are 
farmers  who  have  never  seen  their  land 
nor  looked  over  their  livestock,  who  do 
a  fine  joh  of  farming.  These  are  the  blind 
farmers  of  .America  who  op<-rate  their 
farms  with  an  efficiency  that  would  excite 
the  env>  of  many  a  seeing  farmer.  The 
problems  of  the  blind  farmer  and  the 
school  which  is  operated  to  teach  farming 
to  the  blind  arc  described  in  an  article 
prepared  b\  one  of  our  editors. 

.\  profile  on  the  legendary  Johnny 
Appl  eseed,  a  delightful  story  on  the  famih 
life  of  the  Bobwhite,  soils  articles  on 
fumigation,  soil  bacteiia  and  dust  storms, 
and  the  plan-  of  milk  feeds  in  the  poultry 
industry  round  out  the  Summer  issue  of 
the  Quarterly,  planned  to  make  hot 
weather  reading  a  pleasure  and  a  profit. 
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REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM 


This  pole-frame  barn  can  be  built  for  halj  the  cost  of  a  conventional 
barn.  And  it  cuts  in  halj  the  labor  of  handling  feed  and  livestock. 
You  get  down-to-earth  operating  economy  from  this  single-story 
construction  — no  "overhead.”  Hay  and  bedding,  chopped  or  baled, 
are  stored  at  ground  level  — right  were  they  are  to  be  used.  Tractor 
loader  removes  manure  through  open  side.  It’s  a  barn  your  livestock 
like  and  can  pay  for! 

The  basic  principle  of  this  design  is  the  frame  of  chemically 
pressure-treated  poles  sunk  five  feet  into  the  ground.  The  piles  serve 
both  as  supports  and  anchors.  F.xcavations.  footings  and  foundations 
are  eliminated.  Sawing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Building  is  almost 
as  simple  as  putting  up  a  fence— just  set  the  poles  and  nail  the  rest. 

This  t)pe  barn,  designed  and  w  idely  tested  by  the  Doane  Agricul¬ 
tural  Service,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  improved  farm  structures  made 
available  through  the  services  of  Reynolds  Farm  Institute.  For 
detailed  plans,  including  directions  for  construction,  list  of  materials 
and  sources  for  treated  poles,  send  S5.()()  \\  ith  the  coupon. 

Another  service  of  Reynolds  Form  Institute 


Corrugated  *  5-V  Crimp  *  Weatherboard  Siding 
Gutters  and  Downspouts 


For  rustproof  permanence  without  painting,  for  fire  resis¬ 
tance,  corrosion  resistance,  easier  application  and  radiant 
heat  insulation  summer  and  winter  .  .  .  build  with  Reynolds 
Lifetime  Aluminum.  Use  any  combination  of  the  roofing  and 
siding  shown,  with  half-round  or  ogee  gutters.  All  available 
in  stipple-embossed  or  smooth  finish  .  .  .  see  your  dealer! 


Reynolds  also  serves  the  farmer  with 
Aluminum  Coble  (ACSR),  Portable 
Irrigotion  Pipe,  Siphon  Tubes, 
Point  Pigment  and  Freezer  Foil. 


REYNOLDS  FARM  INSTITUTE,  Box  1800,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Please  send  me  Q  FREE  "Aluminum  Adaptor  Plan" 

G  FREE  8-page  Catalog  of 

Aluminum  Farm  Building  Products 

I  enclose  $5.00  (check,  cash  or  M.O.)  for  which  please  send  me  full  set  of 
Doane  Pole-Frame  Barn  plans. 


Name 


Reynolds  Metals  Company, 

Building  Products  Division  Louisville  1,  Kentucky 


Address. 


We've  had  many  letter?  of  appreciation  for  the  feeding 
information  and  balanced  formulas  contained 
in  our  new  book  “Feed  Supplements  and  Proved  Formulas.” 
A  free  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  Dept.  A, 


GRAIN  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


BOX  240.  LOUISVILLE  I.  KENTUCKY 


filD 

and  j 

PR0V[D  I 
formulas  I 


^RMER  l-EEDER 

SampAKtf.  ^KC(yi^t^i%citccC 


CAMBRIDGE  CITY, 
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LETTERS 


COVER  CROP  SEEDING 

tHAtf 

with  the 


Broadcast 


V*H\T  ARE  I.ITTI.E  PICS  MADE  OF? 

Sir: 

Some  few  weeks  auo  I  purchased  from  your  book  department  “Swine 
Enterprises.”  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  book.  But  one  item  I  wish  you 
could  enliuhten  me  on  is,  the  use  of  municipal  garbage  for  hog  feed. 
They  have  a  system  here  of  gathering  all  the  garbage  from  Los  .Angeles 
and  the  surrounding  cities  and  selling  it  by  the  ton  to  hog  raisers.  I 
could  in  ver  advocate  feeding  that  filth  to  anything  as  stated  on  page 
330  of  Swine  Enterprises.  They  claim  that  they  raise  them  on  garbage 
and  a  few  weeks  before  slaughtering  give  them  a  good  clean  feed  to 
clear  the  hog’s  system.  That  could  never  be  swallowed  by  me.  Good, 
clean  garbage  is  one  thing  but  that  filth  they  feed  the  hogs,  nothing  doing! 

One  of  my  neighbors  told  me  they  made  perfume  of  garbage  in  New 
A’ork.  I  told  him  they  did  that  plentv'  around  here. 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.  Win.  Newenham 

-SHOLLI)  FIGHTING  GOCK.S  FIGHT? 

Sir: 

I  read  your  story,  (Death  .At  Midnight,  Winter  1950).  The  construction 
was  beautiful,  the  theme  was  putrid. 

From  history  I  can  see  a  Roman  audience  in  the  time  of  Caesar 
laughing  with  glee  while  two  little  innocent  roosters  fight  one  another 
to  the  finish.  However,  our  respect  today  for  that  Roman  audience  isn’t 
as  great  as  it  could  be.  We  feel  they  showed  a  certain  savage  instinct. 
Therefore,  I  feel  that  in  2000  years  man  should  hav«’  come  just  a  little 
farther  down  the  tree  of  civilization. 

Patricia  .Ann  Lillenbeck 

Sir: 

“Death  at  Midnight”  is  a  thrilling  detailed  account  of  a  fine  age-old 
sport.  This  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  an  issue. 

“Let  the  feathers  fly”  and  may  the  best  game  cock  win ! 

Fairfax,  Calif.  Owen  Parsons 

Sir: 

A’ou  will  probably  receive  a  few  protesting  letters  from  \ egetarian.s 
and  the  like . 

L.  O.  Carlson 
Sir : 

Why  publish  an  article  like  this.  5'oung  readers  should  not  be  given 
ideas  on  cock  fighting,  especially  in  your  fine  magazine. 

Warren,  Mass.  Elias  H.  taitler 


•jf  D*T«lop*d  to  sow  any 
seod  or  grain  that  con  bo 
broadcast,  is  poworod  irom 
the  tractor,  cor  or  truck  bat¬ 
tery  and  NOT  operated  bom 
power  toke-ofl,  comes  com¬ 
plete  with  indiTidual  elec¬ 
tric  motor.  Sows  up  to  20 
acres  per  hour. 


WOOD  STEEL  CLAD 
FEEDERS 

Feature  suspended  me¬ 
chanical  agitators,  heoyy 
galvanised  steel  lids,  are 
finished  with  two  coats  of 
high  gloss  enamel  for  extro 
weather  protection. 


ALL  STEEL  FEEDERS 


■b  Made  oi  heavy  galvan¬ 
ized  steel,  supported  by  oak 
runners  with  tow  eyes. 
These  feeders  are  non-tilt¬ 
ing  and  lead  the  field  in 
modern  design.  Available: 
No.  4  and  6. 


SUMMER-WINTER 

FOUNT 

Sturdy  construction,  ca- 
p  a  c  i  t  y  to  accommodate 
about  100  hogs,  large  ex¬ 
posed  watering  surface, 
tank  holds  approximately  85 
gallons.  Heaters  and  panels 
optional. 


Sir: 

Cock  fighting  is  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  .Any  story  that  gives,  as  this 
one  does,  a  certain  grandness  or  glory  to  the  subject  is  a  disgrace  to 
human  kind. 

I  know  there  is  great  cruelty  and  misery  among  men  the  world  over. 
It  is  just  as  bad  if  not  more  so  when  man  himself  sets  two  animals 
against  each  other  and  perverts  the  entire  act  by  betting  on  the  winner. 

Robert  F.  Stowell 

Sir:  ' 

....  I  find  it  so  much  waste  space.  .  .  . 

Petersburg,  Kentucky  Mary  A’.  Sellers 

Sir : 

I  think  Death  .At  Midnight  (Winter  1950)  is  informatise  and  authentic, 
but  certainly  nauseating.  I  am  not  a  prude  but  cannot  see  anything 
constructive  in  the  narration  of  illegal  pleasures  in  the  type  of  magazine 
you  publish.  If  your  readers,  especially  the  younger  si-t,  like  this  type  of 
article,  no  doubt  you  will  be  encouraged  to  print  the  culture  and  use 
of  the  Marihuana  weed 

Several  years  ago  1  was  very  much  surprised  to  h-arn  that  a  close 
acquaintance  of  mine  had  alxiut  two  dozen  fighting  coi'ks  in  training 
just  outside  of  town.  It  started  as  a  hobby  and  ended  up  as  a  liquidation 
of  his  business. . 

Johnstown,  Pa.  H.  .A.  Boland 


ROLL-A-VAC  FOUNT 

-4(  This  summer-type  fount 
is  easy  to  fill,  clean,  and 
move.  Simply  roll  up  open¬ 
ing  for  filling,  then  roll  down 
for  operation.  Consists  of 
Drum,  Guard  Frame,  Pan 
and  Skid. 


Pkstc  tend  me  FREE  Illustrated  Literature  showing  the 
complete  Farmer  Feeder  Line. 


ADDRESS 


ITATE. 


(other) 


Name. 


Address. 


;■/" 


u« 


GRAND  CHAMPION  ANGUS  CALF 

Here  is  Edward  Derr,  Jr.,  New  Windsor,  Md.,  with  his 
Angus  Calf  which  won  the  Grand  Championship  (Junior 
Class)  at  the  Eastern  National  Show,  Timonium,  Md. 
Says  Edward:  "The  calf  weighed  450  lbs.  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  feeding  period  and  weighed  1,060  at  show 
time.  I  used  Wayne  Sweet  Mix,  oats  and  corn.  4  of  grain 
to  1  of  Sweet  Mix.  The  calf  had  all  of  this  he  could 
clean  up  at  all  times  with  plenty  of  good  alfalfa  hay.  You 
can  see  from  the  picture  that  this  calf  has  unusual  finish 
and  conformation.  The  judges  awarded  him  1st  not  only 
because  he  was  largest  but  because  of  the  excellent  finish, 
for  which  I  give  Wayne  Sweet  Mix  much  credit!” 


CHAMPION  JERSiY  HEIFER 

Above  is  shown  the  Champion  Junior  Club  Heifer 
of  the  1949  Wisconsin  State  Fair,  Shi-Wa  Valiant 
Fair,  with  her  owner  Audrey  Anne  Price,  Kenosha. 
"We  feed  milk  about  4  weeks— then  switch  to  dry 
feed  . . .  mixing  ground  oats,  ground  shelled  corn 
and  Wayne  Calf  Pellets”  says  Audrey.  "We  con¬ 
tinue  this  program  until  animals  are  about  6 
months  old.  Alfalfa  hay  is  provided  after  calf  is  4 
weeks  old.  We  recommend  Wayne  Calf  Pellets 
highly.  Calves  develop  well  with  a  smooth  finish!’ 


1ST  3  STEERS 


In  Junior  Club  work  for  several  years.  John  White,  Jr., 
Batavia,  Illinois,  this  year  won  1st  in  county  group  of  3 
steers  (above)  in  State  of  Illinois  at  the  International  in 
this  division.  His  steers  sold  for  $42.25  per  cwt.  "I  fed 
Wayne  Sweet  Mix  for  my  protein  feed!’  states  John.  "I 
like  it  because  it  helps  keep  calves  on  feed,  makes  for  fast 
gains  and  puts  a  lot  of  bloom  on  cattle  for  shows.  1  also 
fed  Wayne  Sweet  Mix  to  a  carload  of  calves  this  year. 
They  weighed  in  at  366  lbs.  average.  After  1 3  months, 
they  weighed  out  at  1,070  lbs.  average  or  a  2  lbs.  daily 
gain.  They  sold  for  $41.50  per  cwt!’ 


PROUD  AND  HAPPY  YOUNGSTERS  TELL  HOW 
THE  WAYNE  WAY  HELPED  THEM  WIN  TOP  HONORS 

The  happy  faces  of  these  alert,  wholesome  farm  boys  and  girls  reflect  justifiable  pride  in  jobs 
well-done... jobs  which  demand  painstaking  care  and  management,  as  well 
as  feeding  programs  of  unfailing  high  quality. 

They  are  typical  of  thousands  of  farm  youths  throughout  America... who, 
along  with  their  fathers  and  neighbors,  depend  year  after  year  on  the 
Wayne  Way  of  feeding  for  top  results  and  profits... 
show-ring,  contest,  feed-lot  or  market  place. 

$7,SA0  GRAND  CHAMPION  ANGUS  STEER 

Says  Patsy  Rumple  of  Berne,  Indiana: 

”It  was  the  thrill  of  my  life  when  my  Angus  steer, 

Blackie,  was  judged  Grand  Champion  at  the  1949 
Indiana  State  Fair.  I  bought  him  from  my  father, 

Henry  Rumple,  who  is  an  Aberdeen  Angus  breeder. 

To  grow  Blackie,  I  fed  him  corn,  oats  and  Wayne 
Calf  Pellets— then  finished  him  with  a  mixture  of 
our  home  grains  and  Wayne  Sweet  Mix. 

My  steer  weighed  1,120  lbs.  and  was  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  S6.75  per  lb.,  netting  me  S7,560.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  showed  at  the  State  Fair  in  a  class 
of  over  400  steers.  This  was  my  4th  year  in  Junior 
Club  work  and  1  am  going  to  try  to  feed  another 
winner  in  1950— the  Wayne  Way!” 


Town . Suit 


(  ^  AIL-IREED  RESERVE  CHAMPION  "We  weaned  148  pigs  from  18  Wayne-fed  sows’,’  reports  Harold  Plahm  (left) 
1  Farm  Manager  of  Glenwood  School  for  Boys,  Glenwood,  111.,  shown  with  Bob  Graham  and  Herdsman  Warren  Page. 
;  ’’From  these  148,  we  selected  3  pens  of  Yorkshire  barrows  for  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  at  Chicago— 
and  were  pleased  to  win  Reserve  Champion  Middleweight  Barrow  (see  photo),  as  well  as  1st  Lightweight  Barrow 
„  and  1st  Middleweight  Barrow.  We  get  excellent  results  with  the  Wayne  Hog  Feeding  Program!” 


P'uu^e  efom4€i^. . .  IT  PAYS  TO  FEED  THE  WAYNE  WAY! 


The  successful  expicriences  reported  above  are  a  tribute  to  quality  breeding,  feed¬ 
ing  and  management.  You,  too,  can  profit— in  show-ring  or  feed-lot— by  feeding 
the  Wayne  Way.  See  your  friendly  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  now— or  send  cou¬ 
pon  below. 


Allied  Mills.  Inc..  Ft.  Wayne  t,  Indiana 
Send  free  feeding  information  on: 

Chickens  □  Turkeys  □ 

Hogs  □  Dairy  Cows  □ 


Calves  □ 
Beef  Caide  □ 


Here  is  a  time-saving  plan  for  feeding  and  management  where  every  move  counts. 
With  it  one  man  can  raise  up  to  1000  hogs  a  year.  Yes,  it’s  the  Semi-Solid  System 
of  Raising  Hogs. 

The  complete  Semi-Solid  System  is  easy  to  adapt  to  your  farm.  It  will  give  you 
the  advantage  of  "down-the-line”  feeding,  "group  litter"  farrowing,  "step-saver" 
sow  handling. 

Getting  more  from  your  feed,  however,  is  the  basic  benefit  of  the  Semi-Solid 
System  .  .  ,  and  this  advantage  can  be  yours  right  now.  Just  buy  and  start  feeding 
Semi-Solid  SOW  and  PIG  Emulsion  today.  Fed  according  to  the  Semi-Solid  System, 
these  feeds  can  help  you  market  hogs  early  at  an  average  feed  cost  of  only  9  bu. 
of  corn.  66  lbs.  of  protein  supplement  and  64  pounds  of  Semi-Solid  Emulsions  per 
200-lb.  hog.  Order  SOW  and  PIG  Emulsion  today  from  your  local  feed  dealer. 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  119  N.  Washington,  Danville,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Please  .send  me  your  FREE  plans,  blueprints  and  hog  raising  ideas 
as  outlined  by  your  Semi-Solid  System. 

Name _  _ _ 


State 


»w.  one-row  Model  “M 


The  2-3-plow  Model  *‘A' 


two-row  Model  “MT 


The  adjustable-front-axh 
Model  “AW. 


Meet  today’s  John  Deere  Tractor  Family— 18  great 
models— a  type  and  power  size  for  every  farming 
need. 

One  of  these  John  Deere  Tractors  fits  your  farm. 
The  more  you  know  about  it  the  more  convinced 
you’ll  be  it’s  the  best  farm  power  investment  you 
can  make.  So,  pick  out  your  tractor— write  us  for 
free  literature  describing  it.  Then,  arrange  with 
your  John  Deere  dealer  to  see  it  and  drive  it.  We 
feel  sure  you’ll  never  be  completely  satisfied  until 
you  own  a  John  Deere  Tractor. 


The  Model  •  MT  " 
with  single  front  wheel. 


low  Model  *‘G' 


The  Model  “MT  * 
with  adjustable  front  axle. 


The  single-front-whee 
Model  “GN“. 


The  track-type  Model  “MC 


The  adjustable-front-axle 
Model  “BW“. 


The  2-  plow  Model  **B' 


The  adjustable-front-axh 
Model  GW. 


The  2.3-plow  Model  “AR 


The  4-5-plow  Model  “R"  Diesel. 


The  orchard  Model  “AO' 


The  3-4-plow  Model  “D' 


\ 


J  cliluropliKiiul 


ESPECIALLY  YOUR  WOOD  FLOORING  and 
FOUNDATIONS  and  ROOFING 

You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  the  protection  against  decay  and 
termites  that  PENTAchlorophenol  gives  your  barn  I 

Flooring,  roofing  and  rafters  al  last  longer  when  penta-protected. 
Builders  of  the  new,  economical  pole-type  barns  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  clean  penta  treatment. 

The  labor  saved  by  owning  a  barn  that  lasts  years  longer  means 
more  productive  farming  time  for  you.  Hog  and  hen  houses,  and 
especially  fence  posts,  are  other  places  where  the  penta  treatment 
will  save  you  time  and  money. 

For  information  about  how  to  use  PENTA  fill  out  coupon  and  mail  to: 
THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN. 

••PENTA”  is  easy  to  use  *  can  be  applied  cold 

*  dries  quickly  *  leaves  wood  clean  . 


Th«  Dow  Chomical  Company 
Dopt.  PE  2 
Midland,  Michigan 

Toll  mo  moro  obowf  PENTA  and  its  woo  in 
□  BARNS  □  FENCE  POSTS  □  _ 

Namo  _ _ 

Addroos _ 

City _ Slato _ 


Sir : 

It  is  fvidi  nt  the  author  of  “Death  at  Mid- 
niuht"  has  fx-t-n  around. 

H.  W.  Davis 

I  Sir: 

I  1  wish  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  fine  sample 
!  of  what  uoes  on  out  on  the  farm,  tioek  fitthtint; 
is  held  here  within  a  stone's  throw  of  our 
eommunitv  and  has  a  large  following.  I  am 
certain  that  the  writer  is  only  depicting  true 
facts  and  has  no  other  intiTi’st. 

C.  C.  Cooper 
\'oc.  .\gric.  Inst. 

Luther,  Okla. 

Sir ; 

You  have  given  the  cot  k-hghters  fair  enough 
treatment,  and  yet  you  have  pointed  out  the 
I  law  breaking,  gambling,  brutality,  etc.  in  pretty 
good  st>le.  I  believe  this  article  will  arouse  the 
people's  feelings,  so  that  ultimately  some  good 
should  come  from  it. 

Dr.  VV.  ^'oung 
Managing  Director 
The  .Anti-Cruelty  Society 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Sir: 

I  have  read  your  article  entitled  "Death  at 
.Midnight.”  When  I  finished  the  article  I  was 
of  the  opinion  that  this  practice  should  not  be 
continued  in  our  country. 

This  article  is  worthy  of  reprint  consideration 
by  the  Readers  Digest.  Should  it  secure  such 
wide  eirculation  it  will  have  extremely  great 
influence  on  the  .American  spK)rting  mind. 

Murle  M.  Hayden 
Superintendent 
Lincoln  City  Schools 

Lincoln,  Kansas 
Sir; 

My  opinion  is  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  outlaw 
I  cockfighting  ;  legal  or  not,  the  sport  flourishes. 
Cockfighting  is  a  far  more  desirable  form  of 
entertainment  than  bloody  boxing  matches  or 
the  Indianapolis  Speedway,  where  thousands 
wait  eagerly  for  that  moment  when  some  driver 
cri  inates  himself. 

.A.  B.  Carter 

Richmond,  Kentuckv 

! 

(H  I)  TIVIKR'.S  APPROVAL 

Sir: 

I  read  a  number  of  farm  papers,  one  of  which 
I  have  subscribed  to  for  69  consecutive  years. 
.And.  incidentally,  I  have  been  on  the  same 
farm  for  69  years. 

1  feel  that  my  long  experience  in  the  farming 
business,  and  reading  farm  papers,  qualifies  me 
I  to  judge  the  merits  of  a  farm  magazine.  I 
congratulate  you  on  measuring  up  to  your 
caption,  “.A  Magazine  written  for  those  who 
farm  for  profit.” 

W.  B.  Peden 

S|)encer,  Ind. 

W  \I,KI\G  HORSK.S  NOT  K.XPKNSIVE 

Sir : 

Your  article  on  Walking  Horses  by  Paul  de 
Lott,  (Summer  1949)  interested  me  much. 
However,  I  believe  the  stated  price  of  $500 
and  up  for  a  fine  well  bred,  registered  yearling 
colt,  is  misleading.  Such  sums,  and  higher,  have 
been  paid  but  are  by  no  means  the  rule. 

I  1  myself  have  some  registered  two  and  three 
year  old  geldings  and  a  brood  mare  which  I 
would  gladly  sell  for  a  price  like  that.  So  far 
as  breeding  goes  they  are  tops,  they  have  the 
gaits,  are  gentle,  easy  rjding  animals  and  are  as 
intelligent  as  they  come. 

Walking  horse  breeders  just  don’t  have  the 
buyers. 

Nora  Vogel 

Coalmont,  Tenn. 

(Continued  on  page  138) 
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A  General  Motors  Value 


Ihhv  lh«‘  rar  lhal  makes  (lislaiiee  an  eviliiij:  ativeiiiiire! 


OLDSMOBIIE  OFFERS  TWO  BRILLIANT  “ROCKET"  ENGINE  CARS  FOR  :950-THE  GLAMOROUS  NEW  "98" -PLUS  THE  FLASHING  NEW  "88."  NOW  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 


IHsrtuvr  the  ilramalie  new  experieiire  t»r'’KtH'kel" 
I'lneinr  l«‘am\s<»rk  witli  W  liirlaway  H\<lra-Matir....s4M>n. 


Drirr  an  ( )|ilsin<>liil«‘  the  niilv  ear  \silli  llie  siii«M>tli«-st 
jtaekafie**  e\»*r  Imill  hIh*  *K«M'kft  "  KiifiiMf 
anti  ii»*\s  \\  liirla\sa\  M Mlra-\lalif  l)ri\**! 


/>r/jT' llif  "KtH-ker*  anti  W  hirlaMay — 
ill  a  lieu  Kiiliiramie  ()Ll)SM(fHI LE! 


(Cars  Illustrated)  New  Rocket"  Engine 
"98"  4-Door  Sedan  New  Whirlaway 
Hydra -Matic  Drive  optional  at  extra  cost 


Drill’  llie  ear  uilli  sii|>erl»  iieu  sueep  anil  fli»u  in  its 
sl\linv  ^lainitr  in  the  iinesi  Kninramie  manner! 


Ihrill  tt>  the  ear  that  ilelivers  "KiK-ket"  Kngine 
|M>uer  with  inet>m|>arahle  sniiMithness 
II  hirlaivay  Hviiru-Miilir  snuMithness! 


(’.iminutnil  the  ear  that  uinjis  \ini  ti»  \i»nr 
tlestinatiim  with  hrilliant,  nlieilient  respimse 
— “  HiM-ki’t’'  Enfiint’  res|MHise! 


DO  EVERY  JOB 

COMPRESSED  AIR 


Point  Buildings,  boats,  tractors, 
trucks;  refinish  furniture  and  fen¬ 
ders;  inflate  tires;  grease  and 
lubricate  motors,  engines,  imple¬ 
ments.  Destroy  weeds.  Rid  live¬ 
stock,  poultry  and  pens  of  pests 
with  portable  air  power. 


Prna  Litnratur*  explains  relative  advan¬ 
tages  of  4-cylinder  PRESSURE  QUEEN 
and  single-cylinder  PRESSURE  PRINCESS 
spray  painting  outfits.  Tells  how  to  save 
material,  time  and  money  by  using  the 
proper  outfit  at  the  right  price. 


It  Is  Yours  For  The  Asking 
Write  Today 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

181  RAILROAD  AVE.  'HARRISON,  O. 


TRIPLE  DUTY  • 

POWER  MOWER 


1.  Cuts  toll  weeds  and  grass. 

2.  Mows  lawn  velvety 
smooth. 

3.  Pulverizes  leaves— No  rak¬ 
ing,  hauling  or  burning. 

Farmers  throughout  the  country  are 
proving  the  rugged  durability  of  MOW- 
MASTER  Power  Mowers.  Built  to  de¬ 
liver  satisfactory  service  under  the  toughest 
mowing  conditions  .  .  Lighter  than  ever 
—handles  like  a  dream.  Amazing  New 
Crind-a-Leaf  attachment  pulverizes  au¬ 
tumn  leaves  and  keeps  yard  neat  and  clean. 
Improved.  2  H.  P.  Power-Pak  Engine 
furnishes  surplus  of  smooth  flowing  power. 
See  it  at  your  dealers. 


New  Low  Prices-  from  $ios.oo 


PROPULSION  ENGINE  CORPORATION  FO  3 

7Hi  St.  and  Sunthina  Rd.  Kansas  City  IS,  Kans. 


PROVE  COBEY  BEST ! 


The  "sure  drive"  of  the  Cobey  Power-Driven 
Spreader  wins  again!  In  o  recent  test  with  three 
competitive  manure  spreaders,  the  spread  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  Cobey  was  definitely  best.  Its  finely 
shredded  manure  and  wider,  more  uniform  dis¬ 
tribution  proved  that  it  gives  more  value  per 
bushel  of  monure. 

The  8-speed  control  gives  you  the  exact  amount 
best  for  your  soil  needs--regardless  of  travel 
speed  or  whether  the  field  is  muddy,  snowy,  dry, 
hard  or  soft. 

Remember,  the  Cobey  Power-Driven  Spreoder 
gives  you  the  best  value--does  the  most  for  you! 
Fill  out  and  return  the  coupon  today--get  o  dem¬ 
onstration  from  your  dealer. 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO 
Dept.  FQ-10 


Trade  Ma'k  Beg  U  S  Bat  Off 
Polcnik  G'Ontcd  and 


FARM  BOOKS 


Irrifsatetl  Soils  by  M’.  M’.  Thorne  and  //. 
B.  Peterson,  T  he  Blakiston  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  $.').()() 

\'cry  shortly  after  the  Utah  pioneers 
beeanie  the  first  white  men  in  .America 
to  use  irritration.  they  hecame  ;uvaie  that 
this  practice  carried  with  it  a  numher  of 
serious  soil  jiniblems.  One  of  tlu'se  prob¬ 
lems.  the  transporting  and  depositins;  of 
soluble  alkaline  salts,  became  so  acute  in 
several  sections  of  the  state  that  it  caused 
the  abandomiK'tit  of  irrigation  and  the 
becinnintj  of  dr\-  farming. 

It  seems  rather  fitting  that  two  Utah 
scientists.  'I'horne  and  Peterson,  should 
produce  this  first  book  on  the  problems  of 
fertility  and  management  of  irrigated  soil, 
rhough  a  large  sec  tion  of  the  288  page 
IxKik  is  taken  up  with  actual  methods  of 
irrigating  crops  and  the  irrigation  practices 
used  with  various  crops  throughout  the 
world,  the  major  part  of  the  b<M)k  deals 
with  soil  problems. 

The  technical  language  used  by  the* 
authors  makes  for  rather  hard  reading 
which  is  somewhat  relieved  by  a  liberal 
use  of  graphs,  charts  and  photographs. 
For  the  layman,  the  going  may  be  rough, 
but  the  information  is  there  if  he  cares 
to  dig. 


Hunger  Signs  In  Crops,  A  S\‘tnposiuni 
— Pnhli<:hed  by:  The  American  Society  of 
Agronomy  and  The  Xational  Fertilizer  An- 
\nciation.  $4.50 

“I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  bringing 
back  into  print  Hunger  Signs  In  Crops," 
Louis  Bromfield  said  recently  in  a  sp«‘ech 
before  the  convention  of  the  National  Fer¬ 
tilizer  .Association.  “It  is  a  book  which  in 
mv  opinion  is  about  the  finest  in  its  field 
in  the  L’nited  States.  It  is  a  book  which 
everv  fanner  should  ha\«*  and  every  good 
fanner  would  have  in  his  librar\’.  It  is 
.ibsolutely  basic  in  relation  to  agriculture 

to  prosperous  agriculture  and  to  good 
soil.  I  want  to  thank  vou  for  bringing  it 
back  into  print.  A'ou  an‘  doing  a  great 
service  to  the  .American  farmer  on  tin* 
whole.” 

'Phis  bcKik,  which  Mr.  Bromfield  and 
others  have  praised  so  highly,  was  fii'st 
conceived  as  a  project  of  the  .American 
Society  of  .Agronomy  in  19'16.  The  Plant- 
f<KTd  Research  Committe**  of  the  Natiimal 
Fertilizer  .Asso<iation  joined  the  project 
and  nineteen  of  the  leading  soil  scientists 
of  the  country  contributed  their  tim«‘ 
and  knowledge  in  preparing  the  text.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Ixiok  was  published  in 
1941  and  went  through  three  printings 
Ix'fore  it  was  allowed  to  go  out  of  print 
and  this  second  edition  |)repared. 

I'he  basic  idea  behind  the  Iwok  is  to 

(Continued  on  page  141) 
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Heiiers  settle  more  readily  and 
drop  sturdier  calves  when  their  feed  is 
supplemented  with  B-F  SuperSol.  In 
addition  to  the  high-protein,  high-vita¬ 
min  content,  the  valuable  "unknowns" 
in  B-F  SuperSol,  nutrition  factors  ob¬ 


viously  present  though  unidentified, 
are  especially  beneficial  to  heifers  in 
settling  and  calving. 

Read  for  yourself  a  few  of  the  replies 
received  to  a  recent  questionnaire,  j 


QUESTION:  Have  your  heiTers  l‘ed 
SuperSol  settled  more  readily’ 


Ye s  , 

SuperSol  se 
service 

-were  t 
fed  'iny  of 


Slrce  f-^-^din=3  SuperSol  to  heifers  of 
breeding  &ge  and  the  breed  cows,  v;e 
have  less  cases  of  sterility.  At 
present  tir.e  ours  is  in  the  r.cst  pre 
ductive  stag-^*  in  the  last  tv.^slve 
v<^ar3 . 


Cl  CXA£,  . 


FEED  DIVISION 

BROWN-FORMAN 

DISTILLERS  CORPORATION 
at 

LOUISVILLE  IN  KENTUCKY 


BEEF  SUPPLEMENT 


Our 

FREE  BOOKLET 
will  tell  you  what 

SuperSol 

will  do  for  your 
livestock  — at  a  cost 
of  only  22C 
per  head  per  day! 


PROVIDES 

,  //A  VITAMIN  A 
VITAMIN  D 


B-GROUP  VITAMINS 

RIBOFLAVIN.  THIAMIN 
NIACIN.  CHOLINE.  PYRI- 
DOXINE,  PANTOTHENIC  ACID. 
P-AMINOBENZOIC  ACID 
BIOTIN,  FOLIC  ACID 

FATS  and  PROTEINS 
CALCIUM.  PHOSPHOROUS 

and  ESSENTIAL  TRACE  MINERALS 


fiiuA  VITAL 
PRODUCTIVE 
FACTORS 


Available  in  pellet  or  granular  form.) 


MINRALTONE  HELPS  BUILD  CHAMPIONS 

I')ou>;la#ton  Lady  Augusta.  Only  cow  ot  breed  to  be  classified  as  Excellent  and 
have  tour  Excellent  daughters.  One  granddaughter  sold  tor  S13..S(X1  —  a  record 
price  tor  a  (luernsey  bred  heifer.  Another  brought  S14  .^tKt —  highest  auction 
price  for  a  Cluernsey  in  1^49.  A  great-granddaughter  sold  for  SI  l..S(X).  a  record 
auction  price  for  open  heifers;  and  a  half  interest  in  a  grandson  netted  Sl.S.tXX). 

Famous  McDonald  Farms  Herd 
Protected  Against 

HmGesi 


The  1,5(K)  acre  McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y.  has  a  wide 
reputation  for  the  all-around  excellence  of  its  herd  of  purebred 
Guernseys,  led  by  the  great  Guernsey  champion,  Douglaston 
Lady  Augusta. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Sly,  manager  for  J.  M.  McDonald,  owner,  has  fed 
Hidden  Hunger*  fighting  MinRaltone  regularly  since  1Q43. 
Mr.  Sly  says:  “As  a  safeguard  for  the  health  of  the  herd,  we  hate 
fed  .\ear's  KiinRaltone  for  the  last  seien  years.  We  use  a  com' 
bmation  of  all  three  recommended  feeding  methods  — free  access, 
(yremixing  and  hand  feeding.  " 

J^ow  is  the  time  to  help  safeguard  your  profits  and  the  health 
and  continued  productivity  of  your  stock.  Follow  the  lead  of 
successful  dairymen  -  feed  MinRaltone  to  your  herd.  Min- 
Raltone  protects  against  Hidden  Hunger*  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  with  Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free 
MinRaltone  feeding  booklet  and  complete  details. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  •  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


^HIDDEN  HUNGER — Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 


NEAR'S 


HEALTH  -  PRODUCTION  -  PROFITS 


MUITIFLORA  ROSES  FOR  FENCING  AND  HEDGES 

500,000  Seedlings  1c  to  6c  according  to  size 
Write  now  for  planting  and  growing  instructions — they  sell  out  eorly 

BROWNELL  ROSES  LITTLE  COMPTON,  RHODE  ISLAND 


The  Dairy  Barn 

A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  NEWEST 
DEVELOPMENTS  IN  DAIRYING  AND 
THE  CARE  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE. 


W  hat  Do  Show  ring  judges  and 
Milk  V  eins  class  room  professors  ha\«‘ 
-Mean?  long  taught  that  the  milk 
producing  ability  of  a  cow 
is  related  to  the  network  of  milk  veins  on 
her  abdomen.  It  now  appears  that  on  this 
point,  the  judges  and  professors  have  been 
wrong.  A  recent  experiment  by  the  L'SD.V 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  surface 
veining  has  no  more  to  do  with  a  cow’s 
worth  at  the  milking  machine  than  tlu' 
handle  on  a  pump  has  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  well. 

When  two  dairy  scientists.  \\’.  W. 
Swett.  and  C.  Matthews,  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Daily  Industry,  delved  into  the 
subject  they  first  compared  the  jjroduc- 
tion  records  of  19.j  cows  with  their  in¬ 
dividual  grades  based  on  the  veining  on 
the  cows'  undersurface.  They  found  that 
the  two  were  not  related,  thereby  ikj)- 
setting  the  applecarts  of  a  good  many 
cow  judges. 

Carr\ing  the  investigation  one  step 
further,  they  dissected  many  cows  for  a 
close  look  at  their  circulatory  systcHis. 
They  wanted  to  learn  a  little  more  about 
how  blood  is  circulated  through  the  ud¬ 
der.  Previous  investigation  found  that  400 
pounds  of  blood  must  pass  through  the 
udder  for  everv’  |Jound  of  milk  produced. 
This  figures  up  to  20.000  |XTunds  of  blood 
daily  for  cows  producing  .iO  pounds  of 
milk.  One  of  three  internal  veins  was  found 
to  be  large  enough  to  carry  this  load  of 
blood  away  from  the  udder,  which  is 
further  evidence  that  the  surface  veining  fs 
not  a  good  criterion  for  judging  a  cow’s 
milk  production  possibilities. 

Bloat  Gan  In  spring  and  earlv  sum- 
Kill  (  lows  mcr  when  pastures  are  b('- 
ing  rotat<*d  and  cows  art' 
getting  an  occasional  change  in  grern 
diet,  the  dairyman  must  keep  a  sharp  eye 
for  bloat,  which  can  and  often  does 
kill  expensive  stock.  Bloat  is  an  abnormal 
toilet  tion  of  gasses  in  the  cow’s  rumen. 
Bat  terial  action  is  probably  responsiblt' 
for  gasses,  and  the  action,  in  turn,  may 
come  from  such  causes  as  overeating, 
eating  spoiled  feeds,  or  blot  king  of  the 
openings  in  the  forestomachs  with  such 
undigestible  items  as  hair  balls. 

If  the  gasses  continue  to  build  up  inside 
the  cow  she  probably  won’t  burst,  but 
she  may  wish  she  would.  I'he  internal 
organs  may  be  crowded  so  that  ht'art 
action  stops.  The  cow  may  also  die  if  her 
tissues  absorb  toxic  gasses  from  the  rumen. 

The  best  cure  is  prevention.  \Vhen  turn¬ 
ing  hungry  cattle  onto  new  or  lush  pas- 
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WE  9  SELL 

A  LCOA 

ALUMINUM 

ROOFING 


EXTRA  STRENGTH  •  LONGER  LIFE 


roofing  now  on  the  market. 


COOLER  BUILDINGS 

Formers  tell  us,  tests  hove  proved,  that 
buildings  roofed  with  Alcoa  Aluminum 
are  up  to  20  cooler  on  hot  summer  days. 


BUY  WHERE  YOU  SEE  THIS  SIGN 

Alcoa  Roofing,  corrugated  and  V-Crimp, 
is  available  everywhere  from  leading 
suppliers  of  building  materials.  Ask  for 
Alcoa  Aluminum  Roofing. 


•  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


* 


tur<“s  it  i>  a  "(Hwi  idea  to  feed  them  first  on  a  w(K)d  c  ured  hay  in 
order  to  leave  them  little  rcKun  for  sorting  on  frc'sh  green  plants. 
I  here  is  some  evidence  to  support  the  old  Ix'lief  that  dew  damp¬ 
ened  pastures  are  espc'cially  dangerous. 

But.  the  cow  which  Iwcomes  bloated  may  still  he  saved.  She 
can  be  punctured  with  a  troc  ar  which  lets  the  gasses  escape  like 
a  fast  leak  in  a  truck  tire.  In  most  cases,  this  is  a  job  for  a 
veterinarian,  for  an  amateur  jabbing  a  sharp  tool  around  a  cow’s 
innards  can  do  her  as  much  hann  as  the  bloat. 


Apples  Last  year’s  big  apple  harvest  set  some  research 

.Are  Good  men  at  the  Ohio  .Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Low  Feed  to  thinkine  about  the  value  of  apples  as  cow  feed. 

Everv  farmcM'  knows  that  cows  consider  apples  a 
delicacy.  'I'hey  know  too  that  there*  is  some  danger  of  apples 
( ausing  cows  to  go  off  their  milk.  What  they  haven’t  known  is 
the  actual  feed  value  of  the  fruit.  It  was  this  latter  point  which 
the  Ohio  scientists  inv(*stieatt*d. 

-A  laboratoiy  test  revealt*d  that  apples  have  a  feeding  value 
i>n  a  drv  matter  basis  approximatelv  et|ual  to  that  of  corn  silage. 
.Apples,  however,  contain  about  tw  ice  as  muc  h  moisture  as  corn 
silage,  so  a  ton  of  apples  equals  a  half  ton  of  silage.  Cows  at  the 
Ohio  Station  ate  about  30  pounds  of  apples  a  day  after  the  fruit 
had  been  run  through  a  nK)t  cutter.  I'he  belief  among  reasearch 
men  is  that  the  greatest  value  of  feeding  apples  is  as  an  appetiz«‘r 
or  ( onditioner. 

There  is  some  basis  for  the  belief  that  apples  t  an  do  damage 
to  milk  cows.  L’suallv  the*  damage  arises  from  overfeeding.  This 
often  occurs  unavoidablv  when  the  tows  break  into  the  orchard 
and  the  fantier  finds  them  onlv  after  they  have  gone  over  an 
apple  tree  and  gorged  themseKcs.  Ot  t  asionallv  cows  pass  awa\ 
tiom  getting  a  whole  apple  lodged  in  their  throats,  but  this 
shouldn’t  lead  to  cond»*mnati<>n  of  the  fruit  as  a  feed. 

In  summing  up  their  findings  the  research  men  |X)inted  out 
that  in  good  a|)ple  years,  w  hen  there  is  little  market  for  the  i  nils 
Ironi  the  orchard,  they  mav  be  cho|jped  or  sliced  and  profitably, 
in  moderation,  fed  to  the  dairv  herd. 


Two  Square  Most  daiI^•  farmers  feed  their  herds  twice  a  day 
-Meals  a  Day  during  the  winter  months.  But  a  few  have  tri«‘d 
cutting  dow  n  the  chore  time  by  feeding  only  once 
daily.  Some  farmers  tried  this  short  »  ut  syst«*m  during  the  grain 
shortagt*  period  in  1947-48.  Others  have  tried  it  occasionally  for 
its  labor  saving  |)ossibilities  alone.  Lentil  recentlv.  however,  there 
had  never  been  anv  scientific  evidence  to  say  one  meal  per  day 
is  better  than  two  for  a  cow.  or  vice  versa. 

rhe  L’SD.A  recently  completed  a  checkup  designed  to  learn 
the  fac  ts  behind  this  controversy.  Ten  Holstein  cows  were  di¬ 
vided  into  two  groups  of  similar  age.  stage  of  lactation,  and  lx)dv 
weight.  One  group  was  fed  once  a  day.  and  the  companion  group 
was  fed  twice  a  day.  The  cows  followed  this  meal  plan  for  .30 
days.  Then  they  traded  places  so  that  the  once  a  day  ht*rd  were* 
fed  twice  a  day  and  those  that  had  fonnerly  eaten  twice*  a  dav 
wen*  f(*d  but  once  daily.  .At  tbe  end  of  another  30  days  thev 
were  switched  back  to  their  original  meal  s<  heduh*.  Three  .30 
day  p«*riods  completed  the  <*\perinH*nt.  The  production  records, 
bodv  condition,  and  feed  consumption  wen*  checked  carefullv. 
^Vh<*n  the  n*sults  wen*  studic*d  tht*  n*s»*arch  men  learn(*d  that 
twice  a  dav  fe(*ding  of  dairy  herds  nets  the  farm(*r  around  six 
cents  a  cow  more  dailv  than  feeding  onlv  once  daily. 

The  cows  fed  twice  a  day  at«*  10  per  lent  mon*  alfalfa,  pro¬ 
duced  six  per  cent  mon*  milk,  and  n*c|uin*d  70  per  cent  more 
labor.  Translated  into  mnn(*v  terms,  this  (‘xp(*riment  showed 
that,  at  least  theoretically,  a  20  cow  h»*rd  would  n*turn  a  n«*t 
income  above  cost  of  feed  and  labor  of  829.31  daily  if  f»*d  two 
meals  a  dav.  F<*d  once  a  dav  they  made  828.37.  The  difference 
is  slight,  but  still  in  favor  of  ft*t*ding  twice  a  day.  Not  manv 
daiiAinen  will  bavc*  to  change  th<*ir  f(*eding  plans  in  the  light 
of  this  (*xperiment.  but  most  of  them  will  know  that  they  have 
been  on  the  right  track  all  along. 


Among  modern  farmers,  CORAl.OX  is  rising 
swiftly  in  popularity,  because  it  eliminates  the 
principal  causes  of  spark  plug  trouble. 

Fouling  at  low  engine  sp>eeds — misfiring  under 
heavy  loads — failure  due  to  heat  shock — accumu¬ 
lation  of  oxide  coating — these  are  primarily 
insulator  troubles. 

CORALOX  is  AC’s  patented  spark  plug  insulator. 
It  has  4  times  greater  heat  conductivity — 10  times 
greater  insulating  value  at  high  temperatures — than 
the  best  ceramic  insulator  material  in  use  before 
CORALOX.  It  is  3  times  as  strong.  It  does  not 
attract  oxide  coating. 

-  You  can  see  why  AC  Spark  Plugs,  with 

patented  CORALOX  Insulator,  will  give 
you  easier  staning — better  idling — faithful 
firing  under  heavy  loads — in  your  hard- 
worked  tractor  and  other  farm 
machines.  Ask  for,  and  in- 
stall.  AC  Spark  Plugs  with 
patented  CORALOX  Insu- 
lator 

truck,  and  car  engine. 


AC  oil  FILTERS  AC  FUEL  PUMPS 
pr*f»rr»d  on  millions  of  vokiclot 
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Have  your  Massey  •  Harris  dealer  ex¬ 
plain  the  many  advantages  of  owning  a 
Massey -Harris  Tracti>r  to  you  —  its 
power  . . .  economy  of  operation . . .  mod¬ 
ern  design  . .  dean  lines,  good  vision 
. . .  ease  of  handling  . . .  and  the  well 
designed  tools  to  go  with  it.  Notice 
how  perfectly  your  own  ideas  of  a  trac¬ 
tor  match  w  hat  Massey-Harris  gives  you. 


Take  a  Massey-Harris  out  to  the  field. 
Put  it  through  your  own  tests.  See  how 
smiMtthly  it  rides  .  .  .  how  easily  it 
steers.  Notice  the  sm<M)th,  steady  roar 
of  the  powerful  Massey-Harris  Engine. 
Watch  it  settle  down  to  the  joh  with 
the  smooth,  steady  p<»wer  that  gets 
things  done.  Available  in  six  sizes, 
there’s  a  size  and  model  for  your  farm. 


Talk  to  your  neighbors  who  own 
Massey-Harris  Tractors.  Out  of  their 
own  experience  they’ll  tell  you  about 
the  Massey-Harris’  rugged  construc¬ 
tion,  long  life,  dependable  perform¬ 
ance,  low  fuel  consumption.  They’ll 
confirm  your  own  opinion  that  Massey- 
Harris  Tractors  help  you  farm  easier, 
faster,  more  profitably. 


Take  these  3  steps  and  you’ll  understand  why  Massey-Harris  Trac¬ 
tors  like  to  be  compared.  And  as  you  use  your  new  Massey-Harris, 
you’ll  realize  why  more  and  more  farmers  are  saying  "Make  it  a 
Massey-Harris.’’  So  take  the  first  step  now  and  see  your  Massey- 
Harris  Dealer.  For  more  complete  information  about  Massey-Harris 
Tractors  and  Equipment  by  mail,  use  the  coupon  below. 
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The  best  treatment  for  mastitis 


I’ve  ever  used! 


E.  J.  LUBECK 


SAYS 

OF  MILTON  JUNCTION,  WISCONSIN 


''I  keep  if  right  in  the  barn../^ 


^'••where  l  can  get  it  quickly./^ 


^^••and  use  it  to  treat  mastitis 
in  a  few  seconds^^ 


“We  spent  a  lot  of  money  trying  to  keep  mastitis  out  of  our  herd 
of  27  Holsteins.  We  tried  most  of  the  mastitis  treatments  and 
nothing  seemed  to  work. 

“Then  I  read  about  Squibb’s  Penicillin  Ointment  in  Hoard’s  Dairy¬ 
man.  I  went  to  my  druggist,  bought  my  first  tube  and  used  it. 
I  have  not  been  without  it  since. 

“This  Penicillin  Ointment  is  the  best  treatment  I’ve  ever  used. 
It  has  given  us  remarkable  results  and  saved  us  real  money.  Now 
we  expect  to  continue  getting  full  production  of  milk  and  cream 
from  clean,  healthy  cows. 

“We  especially  like  the  shape  and  style  of  the  tube.  It  is  fine.  Cows 
do  not  seem  to  object  and  the  thin  taper  makes  it  mighty  easy 
to  insert  in  the  quarter.  The  ointment  comes  out  easily,  too,  so  it 
only  takes  a  few  seconds  to  treat  a  quarter. 

“Whenever  there  is  the  least  sign  of  mastitis  in  our  herd,  we  treat 
the  cow  then  and  there,  as  we  keep  Penicillin  tubes  in  the  barn 
all  the  time.”  •  •  • 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  do  what  Mr.  Lubeck  does:  keep  some  Squibb 
Instant-use  Penicillin  on  hand  right  in  the  barn,  and  treat  mastitis 
early— as  soon  as  it  shows  up. 

Why  not  get  a  dozen  tubes  the  next  time  you’re  in  your  drug  store? 
They  have  it  or  can  get  it  for  you. 

For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian. 

For  SCO  UR  Sin  calves  and  other  young  animals— PENOVOXIL 
CAPSULES.  A  specially  prepared,  exclusive  Squibb  formula  — 
only  product  of  its  kind  on  market.  Effective  —  easy  to  use  —  no 
drenches  —  no  injections.  If  your  druggist  isn’t  supplied,  write  to 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Veterinary  and  Animal  Feeding  Products 
Division,  Dept.  FQ-10,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Literature 
on  Penovoxil  Capsules,  Penicillin  Ointment,  and  other  Squibb 
specialties,  available  on  request.  Just  drop  us  a  postcard  for  yours. 

*Due  to  Streptococcu*  a#a/«c(io«.  the  cause  of  the  lar(est  percentage  of  all  mastitis  cases. 


Rubbed  in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  grain  or  seed  shells  out 
of  the  head  easily  when  it’s  ready  for  harvest. 

Rubber-against-rubber  shelling  contacts  in  the  ALL¬ 
CROP  Harvester  give  that  natural  rubbing  action,  the 
most  effective  threshing  principle  known. 

The  crop  falls  on  a  wide  rubberized  draper  and  rides 
straight  to  the  full-width,  spiral-bar  cylinder  in  a  thin 
stream,  just  as  it  grew  in  the  field.  Rubber -cushioned 
cylinder  bars  rub  out  the  seeds  against  rubber  concaves. 

Then  comes  the  second  unique  step  in  ALL- CROP 
Harvesting.  Tossed  in  a  high  arc,  straw  is  floated  free 
from  kernels  by  Air  Blast  Separation;  is  left  long  and 
fluffy  for  livestock  bedding.  It’s  easy  work  for  the  oversize 
straw  rack  and  cleaning  shoe  from  there  on.  They  save 
more  grain  and  clean  it  better. 

That  same  handling  of  over  100  grains,  beans  and 
soil-building  seed  crops  makes  the  ALL -CROP  what  it  is 
•  .  .  truly  an  ALL -CROP  Harvester. 


Harvester 

'  ^Now  Has  Optional 
HYDRAULIC  Hoador  Lift* 


Plus  17  other  new  features  and  advantages. 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  about  them. 
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Benefit 


Supports 

CANNON 


price  support.  .S«‘<'retar\’  of  Agriculture. 
Charles  F.  Brannan.  said  “.As  an  isolated 
individual,  the  farmer  has  no  control  over 
the  prices  he  will  receive,  and  no  adecpiate 
way  of  adjusting  the  total  market  volum<- 
of  his  commodities  to  changing  demand. 
On  manv  occasions  in  the  past  he  has  la¬ 
bored  all  season  and  produced  a  good  crop 
only  to  find  that,  because  of  circumstances 
beyond  his  control,  his  labor  would  go  un¬ 
compensated  and  sometimes  his  cash  in¬ 
vestment  in  seed.  fertiliz»-r  and  other  oper¬ 
ating  costs  would  be  only  jjartially  recov¬ 
ered.  .A  program  to  help  him  meet  those 
basic  difficulties  is  the  ver\’  minimum  for 
which  we  should  strive.” 

There  are  those  who  shaqjly  disagree 
with  this  philosophy  and  feel  that  govern¬ 
ment  should  not  interfere  with  the  nonnal 
operation  of  the  national  economy.  The 
majority  of  both  major  |)olitiral  parties, 
however,  seem  committed  to  price  support 
legislation. 

This  effort  to  tailor  the  supply  to  fit  the 
demand  and  to  keep  agricultural  prices 
high  has  a  long  history  with  .American 
farmers.  Still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Ken¬ 
tuckians  are  the  efforts  of  the  rough  and 
ready  tobacco  growers  who.  shortly  after 
th('  turn  of  the  century,  banded  together 
into  what  was  callc'd  the  Ecpiity  Pool  to 
hold  down  production  and  force  a  price 
increase.  The  decisions  of  the  pool  on  acre¬ 
age  allotments  were  enforced  in  a  singularb 
din'ct  manner  by  night  riders  who  swooped 
down  on  the  fanns  of  non-coojjerators. 
burned  their  barns,  salted  the  fields  and 
tore  u|)  the  growing  beds.  Some  men  who 
lived  through  this  period  say  that  most  of 
the  violence  came  from  the  settling  of 
neighborhood  grudges  under  the  guise  of 
pool  activitv.  but  whether  the  pool  was  re¬ 
sponsible  or  not.  the  violence  brought  about 


★  THE  LAW  ★ 

Using  the  price  support  law  is  as 
simple  as  this:  rail  the  PM.A 
(usually  known  as  the  AA.A) 
County  Chairman  to  inspect  your 
grain  and  storage.  If  they  |)ass.  you 
get  a  check  for  a  loan  and  turn  the 
grain  in  later  as  payment.  Or  you 
can  sign  a  purchase  agreement  to 
insure  yourself  of  government 
prices  later.  Prices  are  based  on 
parity,  usually  higher  than  market 
prices. 


How  to 
from  Price 


rARLV  last  fall  the  Clermont  County 
Sun  published  a  display  ad  which 
opened  with  the  scarehead:  “MR. 
F.ARMER  —  Sell  your  com  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  SI. 48;  store  it  right  on  your 
farm:  then  buy  your  corn  to  feed  for  6.')c 
...”  The  ad  promoted  the  sale  of  com 
bins,  crop  dr\ers  and  shellers.  Many  fami- 
ers  asked  themselves.  “Can  I  really  get 
away  with  that?  Is  it  right  for  me  to  do 
it?  What  is  the  law?” 

To  get  to  the  answers  to  these  c|uestions 
it  might  be  well  first  to  go  ov»‘r  some  of  the 
background  of  the  present  price  suppf>rt 
law.  This  may  be  a  little  like  putting  the 


BY  GRANT 


bitter  part  of  the  pill  around  the  candy 
coating,  but  to  und»'rstand  how  the  law 
works,  the  reader  should  know  what  the 
law  is. 

The  Pill 

The  .Agricultural  .Act  of  1949  did  not 
radically  change  the  existing  price  sup|>ort 
legislation,  hut  it  did  assure  prices  on  a 
higher  level  than  would  have  been  true  un¬ 
der  the  1948  law.  Its  main  effect  was  to 
make  certain  amendments  to  a  body  of 
law  that  has  been  built  up  over  the  past  15 
years. 

In  discussing  the  purpose  of  any  type  of 


STORAGE  BINS  have  been  hastily  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  handle 
bumper  crops.  Present  overproduction  might  swamp  the  price  support  program. 
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of  these  erops  to  keep  agricultural  income 
and  purehasinp  |)o\ver  in  line  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

To  control  the  supply  of  basic  commod¬ 
ities  the  SecretatA’  of  .Agriculture  is  author¬ 
ized  to  use  two  general  devices,  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  c]uotas.  When 
the  supply  excc'eds  the  demand,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  estimates  the  number  of  acres  of  a 
given  crop  it  will  take  to  meet  the  normal 
consumption  for  the  coming  year.  He  then 
proclaims  a  national  acreage  allotment  that 
is  large  enough  to  fdl  this  need  and  provide* 
a  safe  margin  for  carrvover.  This  allotment 
is  then  broken  down  to  give  each  state  that 
produces  the  crop  its  share  of  the  allotment. 
The  state  allotments  are  further  broken 
down  into  allotments  for  producing  coun- 
ti('s.  still  further  for  each  community  within 
the  county  and.  finally,  for  each  farm 
within  the  communitv.  The*  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  are  not  mandatory  for  the  farmer; 
the  pressure  the  government  uses  to  induce 
the  farmer  to  eoo|)«'rate  is  like  the  carrot 
that  is  tied  on  a  stick  in  front  of  a  mule  to 
get  him  to  go  and  fed  to  him  as  a  reward  at 
the  day’s  end.  If  the  farmer  cooperates  he 
is  ('ligible  for  the  full  gcA’crnment  support 
loans  and  pun  hase  agreements  on  that 
crf>p. 

.Miirkeling  Quota 

The  marketing  cpiota  is  a  different  ani¬ 
mal;  it  has  teeth  and  can  bite.  A  marketing 
f|uota  restricts  the  farmer  to  selling  or  con¬ 
suming  on  his  own  farm  only  the  amount 
of  a  crop  that  can  be  raised  on  his  acreage 
allotment.  .\t  harvc'st  time,  when  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  begins  for  any  crop,  the  Seere- 
taiA*  of  .Agriculture  is  obliged  to  estimate 
the  total  suppl\  and  determine  whether  it 
exceeds  the  normal  demand  by  an  amount 
that  would  warrant  imposing  marketing 
quotas  on  the  following  year’s  harvest. 
Clongress  has  fixed  these  excess  amounts 
for  th(*  basic  crops  as  10  per  cent  above 
estimated  needs  for  corn.  aO  per  cent 
for  wheat.  10  per  cent  for  rice,  and  so  on. 

When  the  .Secretary  of  .Agriculture  pro¬ 
claims  a  marketing  quota,  the  farmers  in¬ 
volved  are  notified  and  informed  of  the 
acreage  restriction  that  will  affect  their 
particular  farm  by  the  County  Production 
and  Marketing  .Administration  Committee. 
Thev  are  then  given  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  have  the 
marketing  (|Uota  invoked.  If  two-thirds  of 
the  farmers  vote  in  favor  of  the  cpiota.  it 
goes  into  effect  and  applies  to  all  farmers 
raising  the  crop.  Such  cjiiotas  have  been  in 
effect  for  tobacco  growers  for  many  years 
and  this  year  the  growers  voted  to  extend 
the  cpiotas  for  another  thr(*e  years.  Their 
vote  in  this  election,  as  in  the  others, 
showed  that  over  90  per  cent  favored  the 
quotas.  If  they  had  rejected  the  cpiotas  they 
would  have  forfeited  all  right  to  price  sup¬ 
port.  With  growers  of  other  crops,  a  rejec¬ 
tion  of  a  marketing  quota  m(*ans  they  will 
suffer  a  substantial  cut  in  the  support  price. 

When  a  marketing  cpiota  is  in  effect  the 
grower  must  stay  within  his  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  or  face  a  penalty.  The  penalty  for 


a  reaction  which  ended  this  crop  control 
«“ffort.  The  citrus  fruit  growers  and  milk 
producers  have  also  attempted  to  curtail 
supply  by  dumping  their  produce  instead 
of  marketing  it.  In  1929,  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  was  organiz<*d  and  attempted  to 
bolster  wheat  and  cotton  prices  by  hea\y 
buving  without  the  authoritv  to  cut  down 
on  supjjly.  The  result  was  an  expansion  of 
acreage  to  take  advantage  of  a  good  thing 
and  the  program  collapsed  under  the 
surplus. 

^Vith  these  experiences  behind  them 
(Congress  passed  the  .Agricultural  .Adjust¬ 
ment  .Act  of  1933.  The  .Act  was  dc'signed  to 
hit  the  problem  from  two  angles  by  ( 1  ) 
controlling  production  and  (2)  bolstering 
prices  by  government  purchase  and  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  farmers.  Since  the  program 


uas  jjut  into  effc'ct  in  midseason  the  acre¬ 
age  control  consisted  of  plowing  under  the 
excess  crop  an  act  that  has  remaini'd  a 
political  symbol  ever  since.  ^Vhen  the  origi¬ 
nal  .A.A.A  was  declared  unconstitutional  be¬ 
cause  of  its  taxing  features,  many  of  its  ob¬ 
jectives  were  salvaged  and  ,were  finallv 
incorporated  into  the  .Agricultural  .Adjust¬ 
ment  .Act  of  1938  whi(  h.  with  amendments 
from  time  to  time,  has  remained  the  basic 
law  on  this  program. 

The  Law  Today 

The  -Act  and  its  amendments  charges  the 
.Secretary  of  .Agriculture  with  the  respon- 
sibilitv  of  keeping  the  production  of  certain 
crops  in  line  with  the  demand  for  them. 
The  .Act  authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  make  loans  and  purchases 


WITH  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  imposed  on  his  wheat,  the  careful  farmer  harvests  every 
head  of  grain  by  opening  the  field  with  a  mower  before  the  combine  starts  rolling. 
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SEALING  THE  BIN  after  a  government  loan  has  been  made  on  the  corn  is  done 
by  tacking  o  federal  sign  to  the  side.  The  farmer  is  responsible  for  delivery  of 
both  the  amount  and  condition  of  grain,  v/hich  is  collateral  for  the  support  loan. 


exceeding  the  acreage  allotment  for  cotton 
or  rice  is  a  cash  payment  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  parity  value  of  the  excess  that  was 
grown;  for  wheat,  corn  and  peanuts,  it  is 
50  per  cent  of  the  support  price ;  and  for 
tobacco  it  is  40  per  cent  of  the  previous 
season’s  average  price  per  pound.  Alterna¬ 
tives  to  paying  this  cash  penalty— except 
in  the  case  of  cotton — are  to  give  the  ex¬ 
cess  crop  to  the  government  or  to  put  it  in 
scaled  storage,  plant  a  correspondingly 
smaller  crop  the  next  year,  and  market  it 
with  the  next  year’s  crop.  Cotton  growers 
must  pay  the  penalty  before  they  can  mar¬ 
ket  any  of  their  crop  penalty-free.  If  a 
buyer  accepts  any  of  a  quota  crop  without 
a  marketing  card,  he  must  pay  the  penalty. 

These  devices  for  holding  the  supply  to 
demand  levels  will  naturally  tend  to  keep 
the  price  from  dropping  drastically.  Con¬ 
gress,  however,  has  devised  other  means 
which  are  used  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  prices.  For  the  crops  which  Congress 
has  listed  as  basic  agricultural  commodities, 
corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  pea¬ 
nuts,  it  has  voted  mandatory  price  sup¬ 
ports.  In  cases  where  producers  have  not 
voted  down  marketing  quotas,  the  price 
support  for  cooperators  is  90  per  cent  of 
parity  for  1950;  in  1951,  between  90 
per  cent  of  parity  and  a  minimum 
which  can  range  from  80  to  90  per  cent 
(the  exact  minimum  being  determined  on 
a  sliding  scale  based  on  total  supply  as 
against  normal  supply)  ;  and  between  75 
and  90  per  cent  in  1952,  with  the  minimum 
jxTcentage  again  based  on  the  sliding  scale. 
If  marketing  quotas  have  been  proposed 
and  voted  down,  the  price  support  drops  to 
50  per  cent  of  parity  on  all  these  basic 
crops  except  tobacco.  If  the  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers  vote  down  marketing  quotas  all  price 
support  is  withdrawn. 

In  addition  to  the  six  basic  crops.  Con¬ 
gress  also  made  it  mandatory  for  price  sup- 
I)ort  for  wool  (including  mohair)  ;  tung 


NO  LOAN  would  be  made  on  corn  stored 
this  way,  but  the  farmer  can  feed  this  corn 
and  get  a  loan  on  his  crib-stored  grain. 
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nuts;  honey;  early,  intermediate  and  late 
Irish  {X)tatoes;  milk;  butterfat ;  and  the 
products  of  milk  and  butterfat.  E.xcept  for 
the  dairy  products,  these  non-basic  items 
are  supported  at  between  60  and  90  per 
cent  of  parity.  Milk,  butterfat  and  the  by¬ 
products  are  to  be  supported  at  from  75  to 
90  per  cent  of  parity. 

.Among  this  group  of  commodities  are 
some  that  are  given  price  support  in  order 
to  encourage  their  production,  wool  and 
mohair  for  example,  or  tung  nuts.  “It 
may  seem  odd  to  6nd  us  supporting  the 
price  of  tung  nuts,”  Senator  Clinton 
.Anderson,  who  is  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
1949  law,  said,  “when  we  only  have  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  tung  trees  growing  in  this  country. 
But  during  the  war,  when  we  were  cut  off 
from  our  normal  supply  from  China,  we 
were  pretty  near  desperate  for  tung  nuts. 
Tung  oil  can  be  replaced  by  other  oils  for 
some  uses,  but  there  are  certain  military’ 
uses  for  the  oil  for  which  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute.  I  ran  into  this  situation  when  I  was 
serving  as  Secretary  of  .Agriculture,  so  I 
included  price  supp>orts  for  this  crop  to  en¬ 
courage  its  production  and  keep  us  from 
getting  into  another  such  situation.” 


Congress  permits  price  supports  for  other 
agricultural  products  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  feels  that  there  is  a  need  for 
this.  The  Secretary  is  guided  in  making 
such  a  decision  by  the  supply  and  price  of 
the  crop;  by  the  amount  of  money  he  has 
available  for  this  program ;  the  importance 
of  the  commodity  to  the  national  economy; 
the  perishability  of  the  commodity  and  the 
ability  of  the  government  to  disfwse  of  it  if 
they  take  it  over;  and  the  ability  and  w’ill- 
ingness  of  producers  to  keep  supply  in 
line  with  demand.*  So  far  as  is  possible  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  support  the  prices 
of  the  storable  commodities  in  this  group 
at  between  75  and  90  per  cent  of  parity. 

How  the  Law  Works 

During  the  past  several  years  there  has 
been  no  acreage  allotment  on  com  and 
farmers  were  permitted  to  grow  as  much 
as  they  pleased.  As  this  article  is  being 
written  it  seems  likely  that  one  will  be 
declared  for  the  coming  crop  season. 
When  harvest  time  comes  any  farmer  has 
three  choices  open  to  him  for  disposing 
of  any  com  he  does  not  intend  to  feed: 
( 1 )  a  government  loan,  ( 2 )  a  govem- 
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mcnt  purchase  agreement,  or  (3)  selling 
on  the  open  market.  One  factor  which 
will  influence  his  choice  is  whether  or  not 
he  lives  in  a  commercial  corn  producing 
county.  In  such  a  county  the  price  of  his 
com  is  supported  at  90  per  cent  of  parity 


take  out  the  loan  and  made  an  appointment 
for  Demaree  to  come  to  the  farm,  inspect 
the  crib,  and  take  a  sample  of  the  corn. 
The  following  day  Demaree  checked  over 
the  crib  to  see  that  it  had  a  good  floor  and 
roof;  that  it  was  sufficiently  reinforced 


The  inspector’s  work  sheet  show’cd  that 
Demaree  had  figured  that  at  2.5  cubic  feet 
per  bushel  the  bin  contained  96 1 . 1 6  bushels. 
When  he  deducted  the  six  per  cent  excess 
moisture  he  reduced  this  figure  to  904 
bushels.  A  commodity  chattel  mortgage 


whereas  the  price  support  in  non¬ 
commercial  counties  is  67/2  per  cent,  which 
is  lower  than  he  could  probably  get  on  the 
open  market.  To  be  declared  a  commercial 
corn  county  it  must  be  shown  that  for  the 
preceding  ten  years  the  farmers  in  the 
county  have  averaged  four  bushels  of  com 
for  every  acre  of  farm  land  in  the  county 
and  also  averaged  450  bushels  for  each 
farm.  Each  year  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  directed  to  check  to  make  sure  that 
any  county  which  can  qualify  is  listed  as  a 
commercial  producing  area  and  to  exclude 
any  which  have  not  continued  in  that  status. 

In  1948,  Ralph  Green,  who  operates  a 
320-acre  farm  in  Jefferson  County,  Ind., 
harvested  a  bumper  corn  crop.  Normally 
he  feeds  all  of  his  com,  but  with  the.  big 
crop  he  had  a  surplus.  Since  Jefferson 
County  is  a  commercial  com  producing 
county,  he  decided  to  take  advantage  of 
price  support  on  his  excess  crop.  He  cribbed 
his  excess  com  in  a  separate  bin  and 
telephoned  Stanley  Demaree,  chairman  of 
the  County  Committee,  to  find  out  how 
he  could  get  the  most  for  it.  “You  can 
either  take  out  a  loan  on  the  com  or  take 
out  a  purchase  agreement,”  Demaree  told 
him,  “and  get  about  the  same  amount  for 
it  in  the  end.  If  you  want  your  money 
right  away  you  should  take  out  a  loan.  If 
you  don’t  mind  waiting  for  your  money 
you  can  take  out  a  purchase  agreement. 
It  will  cost  you  a  cent  a  bushel  service  fee 
to  get  a  loan  and  a  half  cent  a  bushel  for 
a  purchase  agreement.” 

Green  decided  that  he  would  prefer  to 


to  hold  grain  safely;  that  it  wasn’t  on 
ground  subject  to  flooding;  and  that  it  was 
away  from  fire  hazards.  As  he  put  it,  “The 
real  test  is:  Will  the  corn  keep?”  Having 
assured  himself  that  the  crib  was  in  good 
shap>e,  Demaree  measured  it  to  determine 
the  number  of  bushels  it  contained  and  to 
see  that  the  grain  wasn’t  piled  too  thickly 
in  any  one  dimension  (in  Jefferson  County 
com  of  less  than  18  per  cent  moisture  can 
be  piled  up  to  10  feet) .  He  then  removed  a 
slat  from  the  side  of  the  crib  and  ran  a 
probe  into  the  center  of  the  stored  corn  to 
get  a  sample.  Both  Green  and  Demaree  are 
too  old  in  the  farming  game  not  to  know 
good  corn  when  they  see  it,  but  this  is  part 
of  the  procedure. 

Four  days  later,  when  the  state  office  had 
returned  the  com  sample  with  its  grade  and 
moisture  content.  Green  came  in  to  Madi¬ 
son,  the  County  seat,  to  fill  out  the  papers 
and  get  his  loan.  By  this  time  Demaree 
had  prepared  a  file  for  Green  containing 
the  insp>ector’s  work  sheet,  which  he  had 
filled  out  on  the  farm.  This  included  the 
grade  and  moisture  content  which  he  had 
received  from  the  state  office  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Green’s  com  graded  No.  3  and  had 
a  moisture  content  of  18  per  cent.  Under 
the  law,  it  must  grade  No.  3  or  better,  or 
No.  4  because  of  test  w’eight  only,  and  must 
have  less  than  20.5  per  cent  moisture.  If 
the  loan  is  made  after  the  first  of  April  the 
moisture  limit  drops  to  17.5  per  cent. 
Shelled  com  must  have  a  moisture  content 
of  13.5  per  cent  or  lower  to  qualify  for  a 
loan. 


and  a  producer’s  note  were  filled  out  listing 
the  corn  as  collateral  security.  Green  signed  ) 
both  documents  and  took  them  to  the  First 
National  Bank  and  was  given  $1,319.84, 
which  was  $1.47,  the  support  price,  less  a 
cent  a  bushel  service  charge  on  his  904 
bushels.  The  crib  of  corn  was  then  “sealed,” 
which  consisted  in  tacking  a  government 
card  on  the  side,  and  Green  was  told  that 
he  was  responsible  for  tbe  corn  until  Sep¬ 
tember  when  he  would  be  notified  when  he 
should  deliver  it. 

“A  neighbor  of  mine,”  Green  says,  “told 
me  that  I  was  a  fool  not  to  put  all  my  corn 
under  loan  and  buy  the  com  I  needed  to 
feed.  I  asked  Demaree  about  this  and  he  ^ 

told  me  that  I  would  be  within  my  legal  ' 

and  moral  rights  to  do  this.  By  keeping  all  ' 

of  my  own  corn  off  the  market  and  buying 
corn  I  would  be  building  up  the  price, 
which  was  just  what  the  whole  program  i 

was  designed  to  do.  The  thing  I  couldn’t  | 

do,  he  told  me,  was  to  buy  corn  on  the  ’ 

market  and  put  it  under  loan,  but  as  long  ^ 

as  I  raised  it  I  could  get  a  loan  on  every  \ 

bit  of  it.  Trouble  was  that  I  didn’t  have  ^ 

enough  storage  space  to  put  all  my  corn  t 

on  loan  and  still  have  room  to  store  bought  i 

corn  for  feeding.”  [ 

From  the  time  the  bin  was  sealed  until 
September  1 2,  1 949,  w'hen  he  delivered  the 
grain.  Green  was  responsible  for  its  safe  | 
keeping.  If  rats  had  ruined  part  of  it  or  [ 

the  roof  leaked  and  it  spoiled,  if  the  crib  I 

broke  down  or  weevils  got  in,  he  would  I 

have  had  to  pay  for  the  damage.  If  some-  I 
thing  entirely  beyond  his  control  had  oc-  I 


DAV.AGE  TO  GRAIN  in  a  sealed  granary  is  charged  against  the  farmer  unless  caused  by 
an  Act  of  God.  This  bin  was  on  normally  safe  ground  and  the  government  stood  the  loss. 


FARMERS  VOTE  on  marketing  quotas.  These  tobacco  farmers  hove  the  secret  ballot  explained  to  them  as  they  and  other 
growers  elected  to  accept  quotas  for  three  years.  A  vote  against  quotas  would  hove  canceled  price  supports  from  the  crop. 


curred,  like  a  flood,  when  the  crib  was  on 
ground  considered  safe,  or  lightning,  or  a 
hurricane,  the  Government  would  have 
been  the  loser.  If  Green  had  wanted  to 
sell  the  corn  during  the  loan  period  he 
could  have  paid  off  the  loan  and  sold  the 
com,  but  he  would  have  had  to  pay  three 
per  cent  interest  on  the  loan  in  this  case. 
If  he  had  discovered  that  weevils  were 
infesting  the  bin  or  that  the  com  was  going 
out  of  condition  for  some  other  reason,  he 
could  have  arranged  for  an  earlier  delivery 
date  in  order  to  save  it. 

On  September  12  and  13  Green  de¬ 
livered  (at  his  own  cost)  five  tmek  loads  of 
grain.  At  the  terminal  a  federal  grain 
grader  checked  each  load  and  gave  him 
a  No.  1  grade  on  one  load,  No.  2  on  three 
loads,  and  No.  3  on  one  load.  The  load  that 
graded  No.  3  and  one  of  the  No.  2  loads 
were  found  to  be  weevily  and  he  was 
docked  a  half  cent  a  bushel  on  them.  On 
the  load  grading  No.  1  he  was  paid  a  cent 
premium,  and  a  half  cent  premium  was 


paid  on  the  two  weevil-free  loads  that 
graded  No.  2.  In  measuring  the  grain  it 
was  found  that  he  delivered  909. 1 1  bushels, 
so  a  check  for  $10.65  was  made  out  to  him 
which  paid  him  for  the  five  and  a  fraction 
extra  bushels  and  for  the  premium  on  his 
top  grade  corn.  A  settlement  form  was  then 
filled  out,  the  mortgage  and  note  canceled, 
and  the  file  was  closed.  When  the  loan  is 
closed  out  by  delivery  of  the  grain,  no  inter¬ 
est  is  charged  on  the  loan. 

“Most  cases  don’t  settle  out  quite  as  close 
as  this  one,”  Demaree  says,”  “since  we 
usually  over-  or  under-estimate  the  com  by 
more  than  five  bushels.  If  we  over-estimate 
the  crib  the  farmer  has  to  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ference  when  he  makes  delivery  and  we  pay 
oflF  when  we  under-estimate.  One  fellow 
had  to  make  up  a  difference  of  400  bushels, 
but  in  that  case  I  happen  to  know  that  he 
slipped  some  com  out  of  the  crib  for  feed¬ 
ing.” 

If  Green  had  elected  to  take  a  purchase 
agreement  on  the  corn  instead  of  the  loan. 


the  procedure  would  have  been  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  He  would  have  gone  to  the  county 
PM  A  Committee  office  (which,  in  most 
places,  is  still  known  as  the  AAA  Commit¬ 
tee)  and  arranged  for  a  purchase  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  com.  This  simply  means  that 
the  Government  agrees  to  buy  a  certain 
amount  of  corn  at  support  price  on  the 
delivery  date  which  is  usually  September  1 
following  harvest.  Green  would  have  had 
to  pay  a  half  cent  a  bushel  service  charge 
for  this  agreement,  but  there  would  have 
been  no  inspection  of  his  corn  or  the 
storage  facilities.  If  he  wished  to  feed 
this  com  or  if  he  found  a  market  for 
it  that  was  to  his  advantage  he  could 
sell  the  entire  amount  or  any  part  of 
it.  In  other  words,  a  purchase  agreement 
assures  him  of  the  support  price  for  any 
amount  of  his  corn  up  to  the  amount  he 
specified  when  the  agreement  was  made. 
He  cannot  deliver  more  than  that  amount 
and  the  corn  he  delivers  must  be  a  No.  3 
(Continued  on  page  113) 
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The  biggest 

PLOW 

in  the  World 


BY  ARCHER  P.  WHALLON 


When  a  farm  wears  out  in  California, 
big  plows  are  used  to  turn  up  another. 

They  range  from  four-foot  jobs  (left) 
to  six  footers  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 


OUT  in  California  they  have  a  plow 
that  turns  a  furrow  six  feet  deep  and 
thirty  inches  wide.  They  say  it’s  the  big¬ 
gest  damn  plow  in  the  world,  bigger  than 
anything  Florida  ever  dreamed  of,  bigger 
even  than  Paul  Bunyan’s  plow. 

It  is  not  a  practical  joke,  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornians  didn’t  make  it  so  that  they  could 
brag  about  the  biggest  of  everything.  It 
has  its  use,  and  a  very  practical  use  it  has. 
It  is  used  to  turn  up  the  subsoil.  Some¬ 
times  winds  or  flood  waters  bury  the  soil 
under  several  feet  of  silt  and  sand;  some¬ 
times  the  top  soil  becomes  worn  out  and 
can  be  renewed  by  bringing  the  fresh, 
virgin  lower  strata  to  the  top;  sometimes, 
in  a  very  sandy  soil,  plant  nutrients  leach 
down  through  the  sand  and  must  be 
turned  back  to  the  top  periodically;  tough 
adobe  soil  is  sometimes  turned  under  and 
a  more  workable  soil  is  brought  to  the 
surface. 

Apparently,  all  these  things  happen  to 
soils  only  in  California,  and  perhaps  to  a 
limited  extent  in  neis^hboring  states. 

At  least,  the  biggest  plow  in  the  world 
is  a  California  job.  It  was  made  and  used 
by  the  Post  Brothers  of  Santa  Ana.  It  is 
essentially  a  moldboard  plow  of  the  same 
basic  design  as  that  of  the  common  12 
and  16  inch  plows  with  which  all  farmers 
are  familiar.  There  the  resemblance  ends. 
Whereas  the  puny  12  to  16  inch  farm 
plows  are  powered  by  a  team  or  a  small 
tractor,  the  Big  Plow  requires  four  or 
five  big  tracklayer  tractors,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  horsepower  of  about  500.  to  move 
it.  It  is  35  feet  long,  11  feet  wide,  10  feet 
high  and  weighs  seven  and  a  fourth  tons. 
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It  is  lifted  and  controlled  hydraulically. 

The  Post  Brothers  make  several  types 
of  big  plows,  ranging  from  the  big  six- 
foot  job  to  smaller  ones  which  plow  fur¬ 
rows  two,  three  and  four  feet  in  depth. 
They  sell  them  or  rent  them. 

While  California  owns  all  the  big  plows 
in  this  country,  there  are  several  regions 
of  the  world  where  plowing  to  a  depth  of 
two  to  four  feet  is  fairly  common  practice. 
Foreign  giants  date  back  more  than  fifty 
years  to  the  era  of  the  horse  and  the  oxen. 
The  famous  French  “Bajac”  plow,  made 
for  use  in  North  .Africa,  was  a  reversible 
one-way  plow  with  both  right  and  left 
hand  bottoms.  The  idle  bottom,  when 
lifted,  was  held  in  the  air  higher  than  a 
man’s  head.  It  was  pulled  by  forty  oxen, 
and  left  the  ground  level  without  dead  or 
back  furrows.  Other  big  plows  have  been 
used  in  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between 
the  true  “big  plow,”  an  implement  which 
turns  a  furrow,  and  those  tools  which 
penetrate  only.  These  are  the  land  chisels, 
mole  or  gopher  drainage  p’lows,  and  sub- 
soilers  now  in  universal  use.  They  make 
subsurface  drainage  channels,  break  up 
the  hard  pan  and  plow  sole,  and  are 
sometimes  used  for  deep  drilling  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  They  penetrate  up  to  six  feet. 

The  term  “big  plow”  is  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  big  gang-plows,  assemblies  of 
multiple  14  to  16  inch  plow  bottoms.  An 
exhibition  model  of  this  type,  made  about 
25  years  ago,  was  made  up  of  60  plow 
bottoms,  pulled  by  three  big  tractors,  and 


turned  oven  an  acre  in  less  than  four 
minutes.  It  Was,  at  the  time,  called  “the 
world’s  biggest  plow.”  But  a  big  gang 
plow  and  a  big  single  furrow  turning  plow 
are  quite  difTerent  implements,  although 
there  are  three-bottom  gang  plows  that 
turn  furrows  nearly  three  feet  deep. 

Another  variation  of  deep  tillage  is 
“double  plowing”  or  subsoiling  with  an 
implement  in  which  one  plow  bottom  is 
placed  above  the  other,  or  those  with  re¬ 
versible  right  and  left  plows,  with  which 
a  return  furrow  is  made  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  turned  at  the  first  passage. 
Some  very  heavy  deep  tillage  implements 
of  these  types  have  been  made  and  some 
have  been  used  in  plowing  sugar  planta¬ 
tion  land  in  California  and  in  Hawaii. 
Double  subsoil  plows  of  this  design  have 
long  been  used  in  Europe,  and  a  lighter 
plow  of  the  same  basic  design  is  now  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  United  States. 

.About  twenty  years  ago  a  double  disc 
plow,  with  one  disc  placed  above  the 
other,  the  Sullivan  deep  tiller,  was  manu¬ 
factured  in  Michigan.  It  was  an  e.xcellent 
implement  for  making  a  deep  mixture  of 
top-soil  and  subsoil,  but  it  did  not  attain 
any  considerable  use  because  of  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  motive  power  at  that  time. 

A  six-foot  plow  designed  for  use  in  a 
peat  utilization  project  in  Scotland,  and 
a  submarine  implement  for  plowing 
harbor  bottoms,  built  ver\’  much  like  a 
moldboard  plow  but  of  even  larger  dimen¬ 
sions.  are  now  in  use.  But  for  strictly  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes,  the  Californian  Big 
Plow  seems  to  hold  the  record  for  size. 


THIS  GIANT  could  turn  an  average  Midwest  farm  bottom$-up  in  a  few  hours  —  only 
on  the  vast  stretches  of  the  West  is  it  useful.  It  turns  up  hardpan  six  feet  deep  and 
requires  three  tractors  or  an  equivalent  of  500  horse  power  to  move  it  through  the  earth. 
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The  Reluctant  MULE  | 

BY.  J.  A.  BURKHART  1 


The  Missouri  mule  is  passing  into  legend^ 
albeit  as  reluctantly  as  he  works.  A  gallant  pioneer  on 
American  Jar  ms,  the  tractor  has  done  him  in. 


^  I  ■’OLL  the  funeral  bell,  chant  the  dirge, 
shed  the  furtive  tear;  for  the  mule, 
with  ears  flapping  and  hard  tail  swinging, 
is  walking  into  limbo.  He’ll  be  a  mule  to 
the  last ;  he  won’t  walk  fast  and  he’ll  balk 
a  time  or  two  but  he’ll  get  there,  never¬ 
theless. 

He  joins  in  oblivion  the  threshing 
dinner  and  the  outside  privy  in  that  pro¬ 
cession  of  pioneer  virtues  that  made  young 
America  strong  and  great. 

This  honest,  homely  workman  is  a  vic¬ 


tim  of  progress.  Our  grandchildren  will 
probably  know  him  only  as  the  strange 
looking  inhabitant  of  a  pen  at  the  zoo. 
History  will  probably  not  do  him  justice, 
for  his  reputation  among  those  who  know 
him  only  by  hearsay  is  not  pretty.  To  the 
layman  he  has  the  soul  of  Beelzebub,  the 
disposition  of  a  mother-in-law  with  the 
toothache,  and  he  can’t  be  trusted;  but 
to  a  Missouri  mule  skinner  the  mule  is  the 
noblest  of  all  God’s  creatures. 

The  mule  has  enriched  the  American 


language;  no  animal  has  inspired  so  much 
profanity,  so  much  concentrated  vitupera¬ 
tion.  Either  you  laugh  at  a  mule,  or  you 
swear  at  him.  No  poet  has  sung  his  fame,  j 
and  few  painters  have  cared  for  his  un-  ' 
handsome  profile.  He  is  purely  a  utilitar-  " 
ian  beast,  a  creation  of  man  when  he 
diverted  one  of  nature’s  laws  to  cross  two 
noble  creatures,  the  horse  and  the  ass,  to 
make  a  hybrid.  { 

Even  Missouri  Was  Wrong 

Twenty- five  years  ago  a  Buchanan 
County,  Missouri,  farmer  went  on  record 
as  saying,  “The  day  will  never  come  when 
Missouri  farmers  can  get  along  with  less 
than  four  mules;  the  Missouri  mule  is  | 
here  to  stay.”  | 

Today,  the  mule  prophets  of  yesterday  I 
are  without  honor  even  in  their  own  state.  I 
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The  tractor  has  put  the  mule  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  As  a  result,  Missouri  mule  barns 
stand  untenanted,  auction  yards  are  quiet, 
county  assessment  rolls  are  empty,  and 
the  demand  for  Missouri  mules,  once  in¬ 
satiable,  is  now  reserved  for  “killers”  and 
“showers.”  Only  the  renderinjSf  plants  and 
the  show  rings  welcome  the  Missouri 
mule. 

Unjust  as  the  legacy  of  the  Missouri 
mule  may  seem,  there  are  those  who  say 
he  is  only  getting  his  just  deserts.  The 
mule  has  had  a  bad  reputation  through¬ 
out  history.  The  Spanish  say,  “He  who 
wants  a  mule  without  fault  must  walk,” 
and  the  French  add,  “The  mule  keeps  a 
bite  in  reserve  for  his  master.”  Even 
among  Missourians,  the  people  who  know 
him  best,  he  has  a  reputation  for  his  ec¬ 
centricities,  waywardness,  and  unpredic¬ 
tability.  Missouri  folklore  swells  at  the 
seams  with  homely  wisdom  about  the 
mule.  “Never  bet  on  what  a  man  can  do, 
or  what  a  mule  will  do,”  and  “The  best 
way  to  put  a  mule  in  his  stall  is  to  hire 
someone  else  to  do  it.”  Many  years  ago 
a  nameless  Negro  said,  “The  Missouri 
mule  don’t  kick  according  to  no  rule.” 
The  saying  is  still  remembered  while  the 
unappreciated  animal’s  virtues  are  as  un¬ 
sung  as  his  passing.  Roget’s  Thesaurus 
gives  “obstinate  person”  as  a  synonym  for 
“mule.” 

The  story  of  the  Missouri  mule  is  a 
story  with  a  kick  in  it.  A  Missouri  outlaw 
mule  could  knoi'k  a  hole  in  a  two-foot 
wall,  stand  on  his  head  and  kick  at  the 
sky,  and  chill  the  spine  of  the  toughest 
mule  skinner  with  his  display  of  tcmf)era- 
ment.  The  large  barns,  which  mule  barons 
built  to  house  the  animals  until  they  were 


sold,  had  windows  the  size  of  a  ray  of  sun¬ 
light.  Stockmen  felt  that  the  Missouri 
mule  was  less  lethal  in  a  dimly  lit  en¬ 
closure  than  in  a  well  lighted  one.  And 
Missouri  mule  buyers,  out  of  respect, 
quickly  learned  to  take  the  shoes  off  the 
hind  feet  of  those  which  they  purchased. 
A  barefooted  mule  could  kick  just  as  hard 
as  a  mule  with  shoes  on,  but  even  a  glanc¬ 
ing  swip>e  from  a  shod  mule  was  danger¬ 
ous.  To  this  very  day,  the  railroads  refuse 
to  carry  a  Missouri  mule  with  shoes. 

The  first  mule  to  set  foot  on  the  soil  of 
Missouri  came  into  the  state  from  Mexico. 
However,  the  Mexican  mule,  originally 
from  Spain,  proved  inadequate  for  the 
hard,  endless  labor  of  the  American 
frontier,  aryj  the  now  famous  Missouri 
mule  was  invented.  Kentuckians  sent 
blooded  jacks  and  jennets  into  the  State, 
and  Ohio  farmers  sent  large,  strong  mares. 
After  the  mule  colt  was  foaled,  high  grass, 
limestone  springs,  and  the  expert  handling 
of  Missouri  farmers  did  the  rest.  The  result 
was  a  large-boned,  shambling  animal, 
weighing  between  1,100  and  1,200  {x>unds, 
an  animal  which  did  not  have  a  peer 
anywhere. 

Although  the  mule  industry  in  Missouri 
had  an  early  beginning,  it  was  not  until 
after  the  Civil  War  that  the  state  achieved 
unquestioned  supremacy  in  both  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  quantity  of  its  mules.  The 
depressed  condition  of  Southern  economy 
after  the  war  prevented  the  states,  which 
would  have  logically  challenged  Missouri, 
from  competing  with  her.  Good  mules  and 
good  horses  are  seldom  found  in  the  wake 
of  armies,  and  the  South  in  1870  was  no 
exception.  A  vacuum  existed  in  mule 
raising  and  Missouri  quickly  took  steps 


THE  MULE  came  to  full  flower  and  glory  in  Missouri,  whose  new  copitol  forms  o  backdrop 
for  this  sod  member  of  a  vanishing  race.  Piddling  jobs  such  as  this  are  his  present  lot. 


THE  MULE  COLT  is  cute,  but  he  grows  up  to 
be  a  plain  animal  as  unlovely  as  his  voice. 


to  fill  the  void.  In  1870  Missouri  stood 
seventh  among  the  states  in  mule  popu¬ 
lation;  in  1880  the  state  stood  first. 

Qualitatively,  Missouri  mules  also 
created  a  class  for  themselves.  They  were 
singled  out  for  national  recognition  at  the 
Chicago  International  Fair  in  1893,  and 
at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  in  1904.  .At 
the  St.  Louis  Fair  one  Missouri  mule 
raiser,  William  Elgin,  won  so  many  prizes 
with  his  mules  that  when  the  checks  began 
to  arrive  he  thought  a  mistake  had  been 
made  and  actually  sent  back  some  of  the 
prize  money.  He  won  $5,000  with  six 
mules,  a  record  without  precedent.  Other 
Missouri  mulemeh  supplemented  Elgin’s 
showing  and  by  the  time  the  Fair  was 
over,  mule  buyers  from  all  over  the  world 
were  talking  about  the  Missouri  mule  in 
terms  of  admiration  and  esteem.  The 
State’s  reputation  justified  a  picture  which 
frequently  appieared  at  this  time.  Below 
an  illustration  of  two  mules  being  led  by 
their  halters  was  the  caption,  “In  mules 
Missouri  stands  at  the  head  —  the  only 
safe  place.” 

Actually,  this  advice  was  more  apparent 
than  true.  Jake  Fess,  who  has  worked 
around  the  horse  and  mule  commission 
bams  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  for  twenty- 
five  years,  claims  he  received  his  hardest 
mule  kick  while  standing  by  a  mule’s  head. 
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THE  MULE  has  been  an  unsung  and  undecorated  hero  of  all  aur  modern  wars.  This  fine 
jack  is  one  of  the  few  the  U.  S.  Army  still  owns;  the  army  is  going  out  of  the  business. 

THE  LAST  STAND  of  the  mule  is  the  cotton  patches  of  the  South.  He  is  the  only  draft 
animal  which  could  survive  under  the  subsistence  conditions  of  the  share-cropper. 


The  mule  cow-kicked  him  with  its  hind 
foot,  breaking  his  thumb,  fracturing  sev¬ 
eral  ribs,  and  narrowly  missed  his  face. 

The  growth  and  expansion  of  America 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  can  be  told,  in  part,  in  terms  of 
mule  statistics.  There  were  mules  for 
almost  every  purpose;  sugar  mules,  cotton 
mules,  tobacco  mules,  banana  mules,  log¬ 
ging  mules,  draft  mules,  levee  mules, 
Pennsylvania  miners,  and  advertisers. 
There  was  even  a  class  called  potato  mules, 
animals  which  were  sent  to  the  potato 
fields  of  Maine. 

They  built  the  railroads,  logged  the 
forests,  plowed  the  fields  and  harvested 
the  wheat.  Teams  of  eight,  twelve,  and 
sixteen,  powered  the  reapers  and  the  com¬ 
bines.  They  turned  the  grist  mills,  built 
the  roadways,  forced  the  sugar  out  of  the 
sugar  cane.  They  groaned  and  sweated 
and  kicked — but  they  did  not  stop.  The 
coal  mines  employed  them,  the  army 
utilized  them,  and  foreign  countries  pur¬ 
chased  them. 

The  penetration  of  American  democracy 
into  distant  cultures  was  often  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  adaptable  mule,  an  able 
representative,  having  all  the  flavor  and 
tang  of  Missouri  individualism.  He  was 
sent  to  South  .Africa  and  the  West  Indies, 
to  Cuba  and  Central  .America,  and  even 
to  Siberia. 

During  the  Boer  War,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  purchased  55,061  mules  in  Missouri, 


ONE  OF  THE  RAREST  of  nature's  whims  —  a  colt  dropped  by  a  more  mule.  The  colt,  sired  by  a  stallion,  was  born  in  St.  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  La.,  Nov.  1 3,  1 947.  The  attending  vet,  who  also  took  this  snap,  was  Dr.  George  Broussard,  of  New  Iberia.  Lou 
was  1 2  years  old  and  pulled  a  cane  wagon  all  day  on  Nov.  1 2.  She  was  owned  by  Acie  Miller,  a  St.  Martinsville  mule  trader. 


and  the  Boers  continued  to  buy  and  to 
use  mules  from  Missouri  long  after  the 
war  was  over.  In  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
both  Russia  and  Japan  sent  agents  to  Mis¬ 
souri  to  purchase  mules  for  military  use. 

On  one  of  his  journeys  the  mule  achieved 
a  touch  of  the  exotic  in  far-off  .Arabia, 
land  of  mystery  and  intrigue.  Colonel 
Lawrence  tells  of  bis  secret  conference 
with  King  Hussein  of  .Arabia  during  the 
peace  negotiations  which  followed  World 
War  1.  The  setting  for  their  meetings  had 
all  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  tale  from  the 
Arabian  Nigbts.  Under  tbe  cover  of  dark¬ 
ness,  the  King  rode  out  of  Mecca  for 
their  rendezvous.  No  trumpet  call  or 
herald  announced  his  approach;  no  pomp 
or  ceremony  attended  him.  He  came 
without  show  of  splendor  or  magnificence, 
an  incongruous  figure  in  the  night  .  .  . 
riding  a  Missouri  mule!  King  Hussein 
was  a  connoisseur  of  mules,  preferring 
them  to  any  other  means  of  conveyance. 
His  buyers  scoured  South  .Africa,  South 
America,  and  .Abyssinia  for  the  best  in 
muleflesh.  But  none  satisfied  him  so  well 
as  the  good,  old  Missouri  hardtail.  It 
remained  his  favorite  brand. 

After  enjoying  a  boom  during  World 


War  1,  the  mule  industry  had  a  few  good 
years  immediately  following  the  peace.  In 
addition  to  the  home  market,  there  was  a 
big  demand  for  Missouri  mules  in  Europe. 
The  Germans,  having  seen  what  the  Mis¬ 
souri  mule  could  do  on  the  Western  Front, 
were  the  largest  importers.  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain  also  purchased  them,  and 
many  Missouri  college  boys  received  a 
liberal  education  in  escorting  herds  of 
Missouri  mules  across  the  Atlantic.  Each 
attendant  had  twenty-two  mules  which  he 
fed,  watered,  and  supervised.  In  return, 
the  mule’s  valet  was  given  a  free  ride  to 
Europe  and  back. 

The  exporting  of  mules  to  Spain  com¬ 
pleted  a  cycle  of  history'.  The  mule  came 
from  Spain  to  the  New  World.  Four  cen¬ 
turies  later,  he  went  back,  a  larger, 
stronger,  more  efficient  animal,  developed 
by  the  continent  which  he  helped  to  de¬ 
velop.  As  the  economic  situation  in 
Europe  deteriorated,  mule  trading  de¬ 
clined.  By  1929.  the  high  rate  of  exchange 
and  the  general  condition  of  international 
trade  all  but  wifjed  out  tbe  trade. 

The  mule  population  of  the  United 
States  increased  up  until  1925,  and  then 
the  years  of  decline  set  in.  In  1925,  there 


were  5,918,000  mules  on  the  nation’s 
farms.  From  that  time  to  the  present, 
there  has  been  a  steady  decrease. 

During  the  late  30’s  and  throughout 
World  War  II,  mule  trading  recovered 
somewhat,  prices  went  up,  and  the  birth 
rate  increased.  By  1941,  the  number  of 
mule  colts  under  one  year  was  almost 
three  times  that  of  1933.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


THE  END;  next  stop  is  the  glue  pot. 
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HISTORY  is  a  tale  of  the  search  of  living  things  for  protein.  Mon  is  instinctively  o  hunter  and  protein  is  the  hunted. 


^ , 
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Even  rabbits  may  be  fattened  on  meat,  and  a  cow  does  best  when  her  ration  is  at  least  16  per  cent  protein. 


The TAG 

on  the  Bag 

BY  ROBERT  ZINN 

What  do  the  guaranteed  contents 
oj  a  Jeed  bag  mean  in  terms  oj 
quicker  gains,  Jatter  stock,  and 
dollars  in  the  Jarmer’s  pocket? 


TT  wasn’t  so  long  ago  that  most  fanners  knew  little  more 

about  the  proper  feeding  of  their  stock  than  Shorty  Summers 
of  Rabbithash,  Kentucky.  Shorty  never  heard  of  a  vitamin  and 
he  wasn’t  sure  whether  protein  was  a  disease  or  a  drink.  He 
owned  a  half  dozen  Piny  Woods  Rooters  which  he  let  run  in  the 
second  growth  back  of  his  house.  His  sows  pigged  each  spring 
but  about  half  the  porkers  came  to  a  violent  end  before  they 
were  weaned,  and  the  remainder  were  butchered  or  sold  early 
in  winter.  They  got  a  little  corn  toward  the  end,  but  the  fact 
that  they  could  put  on  more  weight  in  shorter  time  was  a  brand 
new  thought  to  Shorty. 

“What’s  the  rush?”  he  said.  “Time  don’t  mean  nothin’  to  a 
hog.”* 

Wise  farmers  today  know  to  a  split  hair  what  their  stock 
should  do;  that  100  pounds  of  weight  can  be  put  on  a  hog  with 
less  than  400  pounds  of  feed,  and  that  a  four  pound  broiler 
can  be  produced  in  12  weeks. 

These  startling  modern  improvements  in  livestock  production 
are  the  result  of  work  done  by  the  nation’s  animal  nutritionists. 
Their  discoveries  have  put  money  in  the  farmer’s  pocket,  reduced 
his  labor,  and  increased  the  food  supplies  of  the  world. 

Their  tools  are  the  microscope  and  the  test  tube,  and  their 
laboratories  are  the  feedlots  and  the  poultry  runs.  Nutrition  is 
a  highly  complicated  subject,  so  complicated  that  only  a  specialist 
is  equipped  to  handle  the  chemistry,  biology’,  physiology,  and 
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other  related  sciences  which  are  involved  in  the  study  of  nutri¬ 
tion.  Any  dirt  farmer,  however,  can  acquire  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fundamentals  which  go  into  practical  feeding.  Such 
knowledge  will  better  enable  him  to  follow  sound  practices — 
and  thereby  turn  out  a  big  hog  sooner,  or  a  gallon  of  milk  or  a 
dozen  eggs  at  less  cost. 

Nutrition  is  the  process  whereby  an  animal  takes  in  and  uses 
feed  nutrients  for  its  body  processes  and  production.  These 
processes  are  such  things  as  breathing,  the  beating  of  the  heart, 
digestion,  walking  and  eating.  Production  is  the  laying  on  of  fat, 
the  giving  of  milk,  the  laying  of  eggs,  producing  young,  or 
working. 

Feed  nutrients  are  the  substances,  in  feeds,  which  supply 
nourishment  to  the  body  of  the  animal  eating  the  feeds,  causing 
him  to  grow  and/or  produce  something.  There  are  six  important 
nutrients,  generally  referred  to  as  “the  six  basic  food  nutrients.” 
They  are:  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  minerals,  vitamins,  and 
water. 

These  six  form  a  team;  they  work  as  a  team,  and  like  all 
teams,  this  one  is  only  as  strong  as  the  weakest  member. 

Protein 


age,  meat  scraps,  fish  meal,  and  milk.  Examples  of  vegetable 
protein  are  soybean,  linseed  and  cottonseed  oil  meals.  At  one 
time  each  of  these  was  part  of  a  growing  plant. 

The  third  source  of  protein  is  unique  in  that  it  is  man-made, 
or  synthetic,  and  is  neither  of  animal  or  plant  origin.  Urea  is  an 
example  of  such  a  substance.  Urea  is  a  product  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  laboratory  made  from  air,  coal  and  water.  It  is  equivalent 
to  2/2  times  its  weight  in  protein  effect  because  it  has  an  ex¬ 
tremely  high  nitrogen  content,  42  per  cent. 

Urea  can  be  used  successfully  only  by  ruminants,  animals 
with  multiple  stomachs  such  as  cattle  and  sheep,  and  not  by 
single-stomached  animals  such  as  pigs  and  chickens.  Because 
one  pound  of  urea  is  equal  to  2.62  [xjunds  of  protein  from  an 
animal  or  vegetable  source,  it  is  one  of  the  best  means  for 
stretching  supplies  of  protein  ingredients.  During  the  wartime 
feed  shortage  urea  played  an  important  role  in  extending  the 
sources  of  protein  feedstuffs.  When  urea  is  fed  according  to 
the  recommendations  of  nutritionists,  it  is  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
product.  When  fed  in  amounts  above  recommended  rates,  it  is 
a  most  unsatisfactory  product  and  can  cause  the  death  of  the 
animal.  ■ 

The  question  of  how  much  protein  an  animal  should  have 


Protein  has  three  uses:  (1)  It  is  used  by  animals  to  build  in  its  ration  is  always  in  order.  The  needs  of  an  animal  for  pro- 

new  tissue,  as  in  growth  and  reproduction.  (2)  It  is  used  to  tein  vary  quite  widely  depending  primarily  upon  two  things: 

repair  old  tissue  that  has  been  worn  out  by  the  stresses  and  (1)  the  age  and  (2)  the  stage  of  production.  New  tissue  is  laid 

strains  of  living  and  producing.  Lean  meat,  skin,  feathers,  hair,  on  more  rapidly  by  a  young,  fast-growing  animal  than  by  one 

hoofs,  horns,  are  made  up  of  protein.  (3)  It  is  used  in  produc-  that  has  reached  maturity.  Therefore,  young  growing  animals 

ing  eggs,  milk,  wool.  have  a  high  demand  for  protein  in  their  ration  if  they  are  to 

There  are  three  sources  of  proteins:  (1)  Animals,  (2)  Plants,  do  well.  Animals  producing  high  protein  products  such  as  eggs, 

(3)  Organic  Chemicals.  Examples  of  animal  protein  are  tank-  milk  and  meat  will  need  considerably  more  protein  than  animals 


THESE  TWO  BIRDS  are  each  1 1 4  days  of  age.  Both  are  roosters.  The  big  boy  on  the  left  was  fed  an  ordinary  ration 
while  the  sad  sack  on  the  right  was  fed  a  ration  deficient  in  riboflavin.  These  extremes  would  not  show  up  on  the  farm. 
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not  in  production.  A  cow  at  the  height  of  lactation  will  need 
more  than  a  cow  which  is  going  downhill  in  production. 

The  percent  protein  that  any  given  ration  should  actually 
carry  can  be  given  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy.  While 
the  opinions  of  animal  husbandmen  vary  some  in  this  matter, 
the  difTcrences  are  not  great  enough  to  be  significant  as  far  as 
the  well  being  of  the  animals  or  birds  being  fed  is  concerned. 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned  the  needs  for  protein  change 
as  the  status  of  the  animal  changes.  Young  growing  animals  need 
more  protein  than  mature  animals ;  animals  in  .production  need 
more  protein  in  their  feed  than  animals  that  arc  out  of  produc¬ 
tion;  and  working  animals  need  a  greater  amount  of  protein 
than  animals  that  are  at  rest. 

The  percent  protein  usually  considered  desirable  in  the  rations 
of  pigs,  chickens,  turkeys,  and  dairy  cattle  are  listed  below. 


Animal 


Protein 

Pasture 


Protein 
Drv  Lot 


Brood  Sow  During  Gestation . 

Brood  Sow  During  Nursing . 

Pigs  During  Suckling  period . 

Pigs  From  50  lb.  to  150  lb . 

Pigs  from  150  lbs.  to  Market . 

Boars  preparatory  to  Service . 

Chicken 

Replacement  chick — starting  . 

Replacement  chick — growing  . 

Mature  laying  bird  . 

Broiler  chick — starting  . 

Broiler  chick — growing  &  finishing. 

Turkeys 

Starting  . 

Growing  &  Finishing  . 


%  Protein 


%  Protein 

. 25-30 


TO  FINISH  a  prize' animal  requires  an  exact  knowledge  of  nutrition 
and  feeding  in  addition  to  know-how,  which  only  experience  can  give. 


'WHAT  are  they  feeding  you  son?"  No  scientist  has  ever  concocted 
I  better  feed  than  milk.  All  good  feeds  closely  approximate  milk. 


PIGS  HAVE  ALWAYS  known  what  farmers  are  just  finding  out — that  the  Animal  Protein  Factors  in  cattle 
droppings  boost  both  growth  and  health.  Instinct  takes  this  scrawny  character  to  the  right  spot  for  help. 


Dairy  Animals  %  Protein 

Starting  Calves  .  16 

Growing  Stock  .  13 

Cows  during  dry  period  .  13 

Cows  in  milk  production  .  16 

(with  good  roughage). 

In  addition  to  this  information  it  is  interesting  to  see  what 
total  feed  consumption  can  be  expected  from  these  same  animals. 
When  information  of  this  kind  is  tabulated,  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  it  is  imjx)ssible  for  anyone  to  say  exactly  what 
one  animal  or  one  group  of  animals  will  eat  in  any  given  time 
because  animals  are  all  different  and  their  appetites  differ  widely. 
This  is  true  between  individuals  and  from  day  to  day  with  the 
same  individuals  as  is  true  with  humans.  At  best  such  Bgures 
as  given  below  can  be  considered  estimates  only.  These  hgures 
do  make  a  worthwhile  guide  when  computing  what  feed  con¬ 
sumption  for  any  given  animal  may  be. 

Total  Feed  Requirements  for  Hogs 

IV t.  of  Pigs  Total  Dry  Feed 

Per  Head  Daily 

25  lbs .  1.5  lbs. 

50  ”  .  2.5  ” 

75  ”  .  4.0  ” 

100  ”  .  5.0  ” 

125  ”  .  6.0  ” 

175  ”  .  8.0  ” 

225  ”  9.0  ” 

275  ”  . 10.0  ” 


Sows  during  the  gestation  period  w'ill  eat  approximately  1.5 
lbs.  feed  for  each  100  lbs.  body  weight. 

Sows  during  the  nursing  period  will  eat  approximately  3.0  lbs. 
feed  for  each  100  lbs.  body  weight. 

Mature  boars  will  eat,  on  the  average,  about  2  lbs.  per  100 
lbs.  body  weight. 

Total  Feed  Requirements  for  Chickens 

Replacement  chicks — 

1  lb.  starter  hrst  4  wks. 

1  lb.  starter  from  4  to  6  w’ks. 

Total . 2  lbs.  starter  hrst  6  wks. 

Replacement  chicks  during  growing  period — from  6  to  20  wks. 
7  lbs.  growing  mash. 

1 1  lbs.  grain. 

Mature  laying  hens — per  100  hens  layirtg  at  50^^ — 

14  lbs.  egg  mash. 

14  lbs.  grain. 

Total  Feed  Requirements  for  Broilers 

Starting  period . 2  lbs.  starter  6rst  5  wks. 

Growing  and  hnishing — 1  lb.  broiler  feed  per  wk.  from  5  wks. 

to  1 2  wks.  producing  a  3  lb.  broiler  on  a  feed 
efficiency  of  3.5  lb.  feed  jaer  lb.  gain. 

Total  Feed  Requirements  for  Turkeys 

Starting . 8  lbs.  starter  hrst  8  wks. 

Growing  and  hnishing — From  8  wks.  to  28  wks. — or  a  20  lb. 
bird. 

40  lbs.  growing  mash. 

40  lbs.  grain. 

(Continued  on  page  1 1 9) 
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RYE 


Agronomist  for  Tennessee  says,  “Rye  is  a  very  good  crop  for 
winter  cover  in  Tennessee.  It  can  be  seeded  from  early  to  late 
fall,  makes  a  good  growth,  and  stands  the  winter  quite  well.” 

First  among  the  characteristics  of  rye  which  make  it  excellent 
for  a  cover  and  green  manure  crop  is  its  rank  growth.  By  late 
spring  a  good  crop  of  r^e  may  be  so  heavy  that  neat  plow’ing 


IF  there  is  a  grain  crop  that  the  scientists  have  neglected 
in  recent  years  it  is  ry'e,  for  there  has  been  little  written  on 
the  subject  since  Robert  Burns  wrote  “Coming  Through  The 
Rye,”  back  in  1792. 

But  rye,  which  ranks  fifth  in  production  among  our  grain 
crops,  is  no  newcomer  to  the  farm  scene.  Ancient  records  reveal 
that  it  was  grown  in  Spain  by  Roman  colonists  as  early  as  the 
first  century'  B.  C.  Down  through  the  ages  rye  has  always  been 
a  widely  planted  crop. 

Today  it  is  raised  in  many  parts  of  this  country  as  a  grain 
crop,  a  cover  crop,  a  green  manure  crop,  and  as  pasture  for  early 
spring  and  late  fall  grazing.  One  of  its  major  jobs  is  serving  as  a 
combination  winter  cover  and  green  manure  plant.  Farmers  like 
rye  for  this  ability  to  do  two  jobs  with  one  planting. 

Farmers  plant  more  than  three  and  a  half  million  acres  of  rye 
annually  across  the  country,  and  the  total  acreage  has  increased 
slightly  in  recent  years.  Of  this  acreage,  one  and  a  half  million 
acres  are  never  harvested  for  grain.  This  is  the  rv’e,  which 
farmers,  aware  of  the  erosive  force  of  winter  rains  and  the  need 
of  humus  in  the  top  soil,  are  planting  primarily  for  fertility 
insurance.  Rye’s  combination  of  winter  hardiness  and  a  large 
bulk  of  green  growth  makes  it  a  good  choice  for  soil  protecting 
jobs. 

R.  E.  Decker,  Head  of  the  Farm  Crops  Department  of  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College,  says  of  his  state,  “Rye  as  strictly  a  cover  and 
green  manure  crop  is  gaining  favor  with  our  potato  growers.” 
He  points  out  that,  w’ithout  a  doubt,  it  is  of  much  value  when 
planted  to  precede  a  cultivated  crop  and  adds  that  of  the  1 39,000 
acres  grown  in  Michigan  in  1948,  fully  one-half  was  used  for 
cover  and  green  manure.  From  Illinois,  which  grows  60,000 
acres  of  r\'e  each  year,  comes  the  opinion  that  rye  is  well  suited 
for  winter  cover  and  that  it  not  only  provides  cover  quickly,  but 
also  permits  the  establishment  of  perennial  grasses  and  legumes. 
•Agronomists  in  Kentucky  [X)int  out  that  farmers  in  the  Blue 
Grass  State  consider  rye  an  excellent  cover  and  pasture  crop. 
Fanners  in  southeastern  Missouri  are  using  rye  to  hold  their 
sandy  soils  against  wind  erosion.  Webster  Pendergrass.  Extension 


is  difficult.  But  this  is  good  for  the  land,  because  as  the  green 
plants  rot  and  become  part  of  the  soil,  they  increase  tilth  and 
fertility.  Soils  treated  with  green  manures  gradually  become  more 
granular,  which  leads  to  better  aeration,  moisture  holding  ability, 
and  less  compaction  from  heavy  rains. 

Iowa  agronomists  list  the  advantages  of  cover  crops,  of  which 
lye  is  an  important  members,  as:  1.  They  cover  the  soil  from 
.\ugust  to  May  when  one-fourth  of  Iowa’s  annual  soil  losses 
occur.  2.  They  add  organic  matter  to  the  soil.  This  in  turn,  builds 
up  the  soil’s  erosion  resistance  during  May  and  June  when 
another  one-half  of  the  annual  soil  erosion  is  likely  to  occur. 
.S.  As  the  green  matter  breaks  down  it  adds  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 
A  mixture  of  r>e  and  a  legume  can  add  30  to  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen  to  the  acre  if  the  legume  seed  is  prop>erly  inoculated 
and  the  soil  is  suitable  for  growing  the  legume.  4.  The  increase  in 
nitrogen  from  green  manure  crops  containing  a  legume  shows 
up  as  better  yields  in  following  crops. 

When  a  sodded  field,  or  one  which  has  been  out  of  cultivation 
for  a  couple  of  years,  is  planted  to  r>e,  the  seedbed  should  be 
prepared  the  same  as  for  wheat.  The  field  should  be  plowed 
four  to  six  inches  deep,  double  disced  and  harrowed  before 
the  rye  is  drilled.  When  a  field  is  planted  to  rye  after  the  com 
is  harvested,  the  soil  can  be  prepared  with  the  disc  if  the  weed 
crop  is  not  too  heavy  to  disc  down.  The  seed  should  be  drilled 
about  two  inches  deep  on  light  soil  and  one  inch  on  heavy  soils. 

Rye  can  be  planted  later  than  wheat  and  still  make  good 
growth  and  yield,  because  it  is  a  more  hardy  plant  and  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  winter  killing.  Throughout  the  Midwest  and  the  North 
Central  states,  however,  it  is  best  to  get  the  seed  in  the  ground 
some  time  between  August  and  the  last  of  October.  Early  plant¬ 
ing  helps  insure  a  heavy  blanket  of  cover  to  protect  the  soil 
during  the  winter  months.  Some  northern  farmers  prefer  to 
plant  their  rye  when  the  com  gets  the  last  cultivation.  This  is  a 
good  plan  for  the  farmer  who  has  a  between-row  drill  and  can 
borrow  a  horse,  since  planting  at  this  time  requires  no  additional 
soil  preparation. 

The  seed  can  be  broadcast  and  .worked  into  the  soil  by  going 
over  it  once  with  the  harrow.  Tests  at  experimental  farms,  how¬ 
ever,  have  revealed  that  grain  yields  arc  higher  when  the  seed  is 
drilled. 

The  rate  of  seeding  for  rye  varies  with  the  use  to  be  made 
of  the  crop.  If  the  rye  is  planted  for  pasture  it  should  be  seeded 


MUCH  RYE  is  threshed  instead  of  combined  because  good  rye  straw  finds  o  ready 
market  with  manufacturers  of  bottle  protectors,  horse  collars,  and  nursery  stock  wrappers. 


at  the  rate  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  bushels  p>er  acre.  A  bushel 
and  a  half  of  seed  is  adequate  when  rye  is  planted  for  a  winter 
cover  and  green  manure  crop,  and  also  when  the  rye  is  planted 
for  the  grain  harvest.  Rye  seed  sold  in  1949  for  about  $2.40  a 
bushel. 

(Continued  on  page  1 1 0) 
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RYE  has  two  big  jobs;  it  protects  soil  in  winter,  and  enriches 
it  when  turned  under  in  summer.  It  serves  best  with  legumes. 


When  that  Aprille  with  his  shoures  soote 
The  Droghte  of  Marche  hath  perced  to  the 

rOOte.  —CHAUCER 


G  I VE  the  kids  molasses  and  sulphur  for  that  peaked  look. 
Air  featherbeds  and  winter  woolens. 

Give  the  feet  a  treat;  take  them  wading. 

Cook  a  batch  of  dandelion  greens  with  a  ham  hock. 


Take  down  the  storm  windows;  put  up  screen  doors. 

Store  red  flannels  in  moth  balls. 

Cull  the  lazy’  hens.  (See  Farm  Quarterly,  Winter  1947). 

Stand  an  old  broom  outside  the  kitchen  door  for  muddy  feet. 

Make  the  hotbed  early;  use  well-aged  horse  manure. 

Stay  up  nights  with  lambing  ewes. 

Give  the  new-hatched  chicks  twelve  hours  behind  the  kitchen 
stove. 

Turn  the  compost  pile  and  add  lime  and  fertilizer. 


Set  broody  hens  with  fifteen  eggs;  mark  them  well. 
Take  the  leaf  mulch  off  the  bulbs. 

Give  the  fruit  trees  a  dormant  spray. 

Keep  the  cat  away  from  the  nesting  robin. 


Read  the  Bible. 

Topdress  the  pasture  with  4-12-4  and  renew  with  a  legume  grass 
mixture. 

Tie  up  the  dog;  his  fancy  turns  too. 

Watch  for  spring  sniffles;  keep  the  feet  dry. 


Glean  out  the  gutters. 

Fill  the  mudhole  under  the  barnyard  gate. 

Thin  the  blood  with  sassafras  tea. 

Buy  a  new  bonnet  with  a  blue  ribbon  on  it. 

Guard  against  the  ravages  of  spring  fever. 

Look  for  morel  mushrooms  when  apple  trees  turn  pink. 
Set  out  rosebushes.  Keep  their  feet  dry. 

Don’t  plow  across  gullies. 
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Prune  grape  vines ;  leave  three  buds  to  the  twig. 

Don’t  turn  the  cow  on  pasture  until  it  has  a  six-inch  start.  (The 
pasture) . 

Plant  radishes  and  lettuce  early;  frost  won’t  harm  them. 

Plant  spring  posies  in  flats ;  use  plenty  of  sand. 


Watch  the  heat  in  the  brrM>der  house;  have  substitute  heat  at 
hand. 

Kiss  all  the  June  brides. 

Keep  young  pigs  from  chilling. 

Be  patient  during  house  cleaning. 


Beware  of  peddlers  of  spring  tonics. 

Tie  |X)ultry  wire  around  young  fruit  tre(“s. 

Keep  away  from  trees  during  spring  storms. 

Take  spring  bath  only  after  weather  is  well  settled. 


Lcxik  to  the  beehive.  Perchance  a  new  (|ueeii  is  needed. 
Plant  oats  early. 

Fake  the  cow  to  the  bull. 

Change  to  summer  oil  in  the  tractor. 


WaR’h  for  bloat  in  pastured  cattle.  Fet'd  some  hay  at  first. 
Ctmsult  st'ed  catalogues  early,  say.  in  March. 

Follow  markets  and  (|uotas  in  planning  t  ro])s. 

Prune  fruit  trees  befort'  tht*  sap  starts. 


Control  the  gypsy  urge. 

Reset  fence  jxtsts  loosened  by  frost. 
Seed  the  lawn;  roll  when  not  too  soggy. 
Nibble  on  a  fiddleht'ad. 


Do  not  sjjare  the  hot'  in  tin*  young  garden. 

Look  for  the  timid  violet  beside  the  mossy  stone. 

Co  fishing. 

Shore  up  tht'  gullies  auainst  washint*.  \Vat(  h  the  to|)soil. 


fii\(‘  orphaned  kittens  a  httme  in  the  batii. 

Plant  ( ucumbt'rs  when  the  moon  is  full. 

When  the  sap  starts,  slippery  elm  bark  is  prime. 
Soften  stiff  bt>ots  with  neatsfot)t  oil. 


Pick  the  geese. 

Trade  roosters  with  a  neighlwr. 

Stay  off  wet  fields  with  the  manure  sjjreader. 
Buy  certified  seed. 


Get  a  quantitative  soil  analysis  if  you  can. 

Give  as  much  attention  to  pastures  as  row  <  rops. 
Secure  flood  gates  against  spring  freshets. 

Breed  gilts  for  fall  farrowing. 


Plant  the  hybrid  recomnu'ndc'd  for  vour  countv. 
If  alfalfa  fails  tr\’  birdsfoot  trefoil. 

Set  out  the  strawberries  and  asparagus. 

Buy  a  straw  hat. 


Oil  machineiy  before  using.  Oil  and  store  under  roof  when 
finished  with  it. 

Swear  not  at  the  weather. 

Help  thy  neighbor  when  he  needs  it. 
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THE  SILENT  FARMERS 


BY  GEORGE  LAYCOCK 


In  Iona,  a  eontninnity  of  Trap/nst  monks  lives 
in  self-iinpose<l  silence  much  as  they  did  in  medieval 
times,  lint  their  farming  has  y^one  modern. 


HILE  the  citizens  of  Dubuc]uc.  Iowa, 
arc  still  gettint;  to  bed  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  Trappist 
monks  at  New  Melleray  Monastery,  13 
miles  southwest  of  town,  arc  already  up 
and  about  their  day’s  work. 

New  Mellerav  is  a  3100  acre  farm 


nestled  in  the  rolling  hills  of  northeastern 
Iowa.  The  spires  of  its  buildings  can 
hardly  be  seen  from  state  highway  151, 
which  carries  a  constant  stream  ol  speed¬ 
ing  traffic  along  the  ridge  two  miles  to 
the  east.  The  monks  chos»-  this  location 
more  than  100  years  ago  because  they 


wanted  to  remove  themselves  as  far  as 
|x>ssible  from  civilization.  I'hey  built  their 
first  monastery  of  wood  and  enclosed  it 
with  rows  of  pine  trees  which  now  almost 
hide  their  buildings,  old  and  new.  In  due 
time  civilization  closed  in  on  them,  hut 
the  monks.  surround«“d  by  a  modern  fast- 
moving  world,  still  refused  to  be  mod¬ 
ernized.  It  was  by  their  own  choice  that 
they  were  following  the  silent  austere  life 
of  the  Trappists.  much  the  same  as  other 
Trappists  had  been  living  for  the  past 
900  years. 

1  he  Trappist  follows  the  strictest  or- 


dcr  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Cister¬ 
cians  of  Strict  Observance.  The  Order 
was  founded  in  1098  on  the  teachings  of 
Saint  Benedict.  The  Trappist’s  primary 
job  is  to  give  praise  to  God.  Farming  is 
their  means  of  sustenance,  but  their  farm¬ 
ing,  unlike  their  living,  has  kept  pace 
with  the  times. 

Their  life  of  abstinence  and  denial 
piepaK's  them  for  their  worship  in  the 
chapel.  The  Trappist  has  no  personal 
property.  He  has  no  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  or  radios;  not  because  they  are 
evil,  but  Ix'cause  they  are  diversions.  He 
does  not  keep  abreast  of  world  events, 
for  he  figures  that  life  on  this  earth  is 
only  a  pause  in  the  span  of  time,  and  he 
must  be  about  his  work  of  giving  thanks 
to  the  God  who  promised  him  a  life  to 
follow  this  one.  To  follow  the  life  of 
Christ  and  keep  his  mind  on  worship,  he 
denies  himself  all  the  worldly  goods  that 
he  can  do  without.  This  austerity  e.xtends 
to  the  dining  table,  for  Trappists  are 
vegetarians;  they  eat  no  meat,  fish  or  eggs 
unless  on  a  doctor’s  orders. 

No  Talking 

Trappists  are  forbidden  to  talk,  for 
talking  takes  their  minds  off  their  medi¬ 
tations.  They  may  speak  to  their  super¬ 
iors  or  to  each  other  with  the  permission 
of  the  .Abbot.  For  discussing  essential 
matters  they  use  a  simple  sign  language, 
which  allows  them  to  communicate 
silently.  Most  of  their  talking  is  done  in 
the  chapel  during  the  several  hours  of 
daily  worship  when  they  repeat  the  offices 
of  their  Order. 


THE  MONK  at  the  milking  machine  is  Brother  Nicholas,  formerly  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
He  gives  a  cow  directions  by  pushing  her  with  his  hands,  or  slapping  her  on  the  rump. 


AT  CORN  PLANTING  TIME  the  monks  work  in  shifts  to  get  the  seed  in  the  ground. 
They  raise  oil  their  own  stock  feed,  and  once  planted  435  acres  of  corn  in  five  days. 


THIS  MECHANICALLY  INCLINED  monk  keeps  busy  repairing 
the  farm  tractors,  trucks,  corn  harvester,  and  combine. 
He  can  think  but  not  speak  vrhen  he  skins  a  knuckle. 


A  TRAPPIST  mechanic  displays  the  symbols  of  his 
religion  among  the  tools  of  his  craft.  He  is  free  to 
continue  his  meditation  v^hile  he  goes  about  his  vrork. 


The  Trappist  monk’s  clothing  is 
simple.  If  he  is  a  priest, in  the  Order,  he 
wears  a  white  robe.  If  he  is  a  lay  brother, 
his  loix-  is  brown.  When  he  retires  at 
night  he  removes  only  his  shoes  and  socks 
so  that  when  he  is  awakened  at  two  in 
the  morning,  it  takes  him  only  a  few 
minutes  to  go  to  the  chapel  ior  worship. 
Each  monk  has  his  small,  curtained 
cubicle  ecjuipped  with  a  solid  wooden 
b«-d  and  a  thin  straw  mattiess,  to  which 
he  retires  for  sleep  at  seven  in  winter  and 
eight  in  summer. 

A  Trappist’s  hair  is  cropped  close  to 
his  head,  .\fter  a  priest  takes  his  final 
vows  he  wears  a  straj)  around  his  head 
when  his  hair  is  cut.  The  fringe  ot  uncut 
hair  beneath  the  strap  forms  his  monas¬ 


tic  crown.  The  priests  shave  but  the  lay 
brothers  wear  beards. 

.\  Trappist’s  poverty  stays  with  him 
(‘ven  in  death,  for  he  is  buried  in  the 
monastery  gra\eyard  w  rapped  only  in  his 
robe.  Dead  priests  are  buried  facing  East, 
lay  brothers  facing  West. 

Disci|)line  is  strict  in  a  Trappist  monas¬ 
tery.  The  rules  are  many  and  the  monk 
who  breaks  a  rule  can  expect  the  Abbot 
to  impose  a  penance.  If  he  talks  when  he 
is  not  allow<-d  to,  he  may  have  to  kiss 
th(‘  leet  of  the  cornmunitv.  This  punish¬ 
ment  takes  place  at  the  dining  table  when 
the  whole  community  is  asstunbled.  The 
monks  put  their  feet  on  the  foot  rests 
b«-neath  the  tables,  drape  the  edges  of 
their  robes  over  their  shoes,  and  the 
offender  goes  from  one  to  the  other  kiss¬ 
ing  the  covered  feet  of  ('very  monk  in 
the  room.  For  serious  offenst's  he  may 
have  to  take  his  dinner  on  the  floor  in 
the  middle  of  the  dining  hall,  where  he 
must  sit  on  a  low  stool  especially  made  for 
such  occasions. 

While  all  the  monks  live  the  same 
austere  life  within  their  monastery,  their 
duties  in  the  Order  may  vary.  The  priests 
hav('  as  their  major  job  the  glorification 
of  God.  The  lay  brothers, take  as  much 
of  the  manual  labor  off  the  hands  of  the 
priests  as  possible  to  release  them  for 
worship.  During  a  busy  harvest  season, 
however,  all  the  monks  take  their  turns 
in  the  fields.  The  prk'sts  have  beds  as 
hard  as  those  of  the  lay  brothers,  and 
thev  get  no  more  to  eat. 

The  Trappists  are  contemplatives. 
^Vhile  other  Orders  of  their  church  con- 

A  SHOE  SHOP  and  a  Trappist  cobbler  elimi¬ 
nate  another  link  with  the  outside  world. 


centrate  on  teaching,  preaching  and  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  the  Trappists  devote  their 
time  to  prayer.  “We  try,”  says  Father 
Eugene  Martin,  .Abbot  of  New  Mel- 
leray,  "to  make  up  to  God  for  some  of 
the  insults  which  he  takes  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Some  people  do  not  take 
time  to  offer  him  the  praise  that  is  his 
due.  We  try,  in  a  small  way  to  make  up 
for  this.” 

New  Melleray  is  the  second  oldest  of 
six  Trappist  monasteries  in  the  country. 
AVhile  there  are  Trappist  monks  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  there  are  less  than 
300  in  this  country.  .After  the  recent 
World  War  the  monasteries  bi'camc 
crowd('d  with  ex-soldiers  who  wanted  to 
b(’come  Trappists.  New  Melleray  has 
taken  in  22  ex-service  men  in  recent 
years. 

In  addition  to  praying,  the  Trappists 
must  make  a  living,  and  their  living 
comes  from  their  farms,  for  Trappists 
have  always  bc'cn  farmers.  “Farming.” 
they  say.  “fits  into  our  kind  of  life,  for 
even  when  we’re  working  in  the  fields, 
we  can  continue  our  im'ditations.” 
Farmers  hav’C  always  worked  alone,  close 
to  nature,  and  often  in  silence  for  hours 
at  a  time. 

Farming  Without  Talk 

The  Trappists  farm  with  tractors  and 
combines,  chemical  fertilizers  and  hybrid 
seed,  pur('bred  stock  and  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  The  New  Melleray  farm  is  run 
much  as  any  other  large  Midwest  farm. 
The  monks  have  become  proficient  in 
such  tasks  as  repairing  machinery  and 
cultivating  crops  according  to  the  laU'st 
recommendations  from  the  offices  of 
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BROTHER  STEPHEN  is  in  charge  of  the  beef  cattle.  He  is  past  60,  and  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  on  a  farm.  He  checks  his  herds  on  horseback,  and  still  has  little  use  for  tractors. 


County  Extension  .Agent,  Frank  Kerri¬ 
gan  in  Dubuque. 

Brother  Peter  is  general  overseer  on 
the  farm.  He  keeps  a  composite  record 
of  the  expenditures  and  incomes  from 
each  of  the  departments,  and  his  word 
is  important  when  it  comes  to  buying 
and  selling  crops  or  stock.  It  is  part  of 
his  job  to  study  agricultural  publications 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  markets.  Working 
with  Brother  Peter  are  other  monks  in 
charge  of  separate  departments.  Brother 
Martin  handles  the  poultry;  Brother 
Stephen  the  beef  cattle;  Brother  Declan 
the  Dairy  herd;  Brother  Thomas  the 
hogs;  and  Father  Maurus  is  in  charge 
of  the  bees. 

In  a  normal  year  the  monks  harvest 
360  acres  of  oats,  450  acres  of  corn,  400 
acres  of  hay,  20  acres  of  fruits  from 
their  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  10 
acres  of  vegetables  which  they  cat  in 
season  or  preserve  for  the  winter.  The 
rest  of  their  land  is  either  pasture  or 
woodlot. 

Brother  Deelan’s  Dairy  Herd 

The  Trappists  at  New  Melleray  are 
primarily  livestock  farmers,  for  the  roll¬ 


ing  farmlands  of  northeastern  Iowa  are 
ideal  for  stock.  The  monastery  owns  a 
50  head  herd  of  purebred  Holstein  cows 
which  supplies  it  with  milk.  The  dairy 
herd  is  managed  by  Brother  Declan,  a 
friendly,  bearded,  middle-aged  monk  who 
came  to  New  Melleray  from  Ireland  in 
1929.  For  the  past  21  years,  when  not 
sleeping  or  praying,  he  has  b<-en  working 
in  the  cattle  barns.  “It  was  a  happy  day 
when  I  was  sent  to  .America,”  he  says. 
“Got  away  from  the  fog  in  Ireland,  and 
b('sides  I  knew  everybody  who  lived  near 
the  monastery  there.  That  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult.  When  I  saw  my  old  friends  I 
couldn’t  help  thinking  of  the  old  times.” 
He  reached  through  the  bars  of  Rock- 
wood  Rag  Apple  Rocket’s  pen  and 
scratched  the  huge  bull  on  the  head.  “I 
remember  when  1  went  into  the  monas¬ 
tery,”  he  said.  ‘“There  were  three  of  us. 
The  last  thing  we  did  was  smoke  all  the 
cigarettes  we  could  and  throw  the  rest 
of  the  pack  in  the  ditch.  That’s  a  hard 
thing  for  some  of  them  to  give  up.  I’ve 
always  workt'd  on  a  farm.  I  \^as  a  farm 
boy  before  I  became  a  monk,  and  I’m 
still  working  on  a  farm,  but  this  is  a 


BROTHER  JOAKIM,  the  porter  in  the  guest 
house,  joined  the  Trappists  in  Ireland. 


/ 


good  bit  different  than  the  farming  we 
did  in  Ireland.” 

Unlike  most  of  the  monks  Brother 
Declan  gets  away  from  the  monastery 
occasionally.  “I  go  to  a  lot  of  sales,” 
he  explains.  “I’ve  also  attended  a  couple 
of  five-day  short  courses  in  livestock 
breeding  in  Chicago.  Sta\ed  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman.”  The  taste  of  big  city  life, 
however,  seemed  to  have  no  permanent 
affect  on  Brother  Declan.  He  was  glad  to 


35  cows,  and  this  is  only  slightly  more 
than  is  required  to  fill  the  needs  of  the 
monastery.  The  little  left  over  is  sepa¬ 
rated.  The  skim  milk  is  fed  to  the  calves, 
and  the  cream  is  sold. 

The  milk  cows  get  15  pounds  of  silage 
twice  a  day,  and  15  pounds  of  hay  daily. 
They  are  fed  a  14  per  cent  protein  ration 
in  accordance  with  their  production,  but 
never  more  than  10  pounds  to  the  cow 
per  day. 

Brother  Declan  prefers  breeding  with  his 
own  herd  bulls  to  artificial  insemination. 
“There’s  nothing  like  God’s  way,”  he 
says.  “.\nd  besides  that,  they  can  make 
mistakes  by  using  the  wrong  semen.” 
Both  of  the  herd  bulls  at  New  Melleray 
are  young  and  both  are  descended  from 
Johanna  Rag  .Apple  Pabst.  Rockwood  Rag 
-Apple  Rocket  is  two  and  a  half  years  old. 
His  calves  are  just  starting  to  come. 
‘TVe’ll  know  whether  or  not  he  is  worth 
anything.”  says  Brother  Declan,  “after 
we’ve  seen  whether  or  not  his  offspring 
are  better  producers  than  their  dams.” 
The  other  bull.  Melleray  Ormsby  Rag 
-Apple  was,  like  Rag  .Apple  Rocket,  raised 
from  a  calf  born  in  the  monastery  herd. 

The  cattle  barns  are  modern.  The  floor 
is  concrete,  and  there  is  an  automatic 
water  fountain  b<-tween  every  two  cows. 


Thomas,  who  has  passed  his  sixtieth 
birthday,  looks  after  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  hogs  throughout  most  of  the  year. 
Brother  Thomas,  like  Brother  Declan, 
came  over  from  Mount  Melleray  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Mount  Melleray  is  the  mother 
monastery  of  New  Melleray. 

“If  it’s  hogs  you  want  to  know  about,” 
he  said,  “we  raise  them  like  anybody  else 
raises  them.  I  figure  we  aren’t  doing 
cjuite  as  well  with  them  as  we  should  be. 
\V  e  are  bringing  them  up  to  200  pounds 
in  alx)ut  seven  months.” 

Brother  Thomas  handles  his  breeding 
program  so  that  about  50  sows  farrow  in 
spring  and  around  35  in  the  fall.  “It  all 
depends.”  he  says,  “on  how  the  market 
looks,  and  how  much  feed  we  have  raised 
for  the  year.” 

The  Trappist  farmers  at  New  Melleray 
have  b<'en  working  toward  producing  a 
bacon  hog,  and  at  present  they  are  using 
a  Minnesota  Number  2  boar.  “These  pigs 
don’t  seem  to  cause  us  much  trouble  at 
farrowing  time.”  Brother  Thomas  says, 
“and  I  like  a  t\pe  of  sow  that  will  have 
her  pigs  but  let  me  sleep.”  He  feeds  his 
pigs  ear  or  shelled  corn  from  weaning 
time  on  and  supplements  the  grain  with  a 
protein  ration  which  is  mixed  on  the 
farm,  and  self  fed. 


get  home  to  the  monastery.  He  usually 
puts  in  a  17-hour  day,  mostly  working 
with  his  herd,  “But  if  you  tell  people 
that,”  he  says,  “They’ll  say  I’m  a  wind¬ 
jammer.” 

Brother  Declan  and  the  two  young 
monks  who  help  him  around  the  barn 
arc  milking  only  35  cows  of  their  herd 
at  present.  Milking  is  done  twice  daily, 
at  four  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the 
afternoon.  The  milking  machines  arc  tak¬ 
ing  120  gallons  of  milk  a  day  from  the 


The  cows,  however,  are  not  soothed  by 
radio  music,  for  radios  are  forbidden  in 
the  monastery'.  New  Melleray  cows,  unlike 
most  animals  of  their  kind,  seldom  hear 
the  human  voice.  The  monks  go  about 
their  chores  conversing,  when  essential,  in 
their  simple  sign  language  which  the 
cows  have  never  learned. 

Brother  Thomas  and  the  Hogs 

The  dairy  barns  are  within  a  pig 
squeal  of  the  swine  barns,  where  Brother 


Brother  Thomas  works  hard  with  his 
hogs  and  likes  to  see  them  prosper.  “Of 
course.”  he  says,  “we  raise  all  these  pigs 
for  market.  We  monks  aren’t  allowed  to 
cat  meat.” 

Brother  Martin  and  the  Chickens 

Neither  are  the  monks  permitted  to  eat 
eggs,  but  they  keep  a  flock  of  1,000  leg¬ 
horn  hens  and  sell  eggs  on  the  Chicago 
market.  The  chicken  department  is  under 
the  care  of  Brother  Martin,  who  did  not 


BROTHER  DECLAN  never  turns  his  bock  on  the  two  bulls  in 
the  dairy  herd.  ‘‘Haven’t  seen  the  one  yet.  I’d  trust,”  he  says. 


ON  SUCH  JOBS  as  sacking  oats  the  Trappist  learns  that  his  robes 
were  not  designed  for  comfort.  Much  work  is  done  in  coveralls. 


BROTHER  MARTIN,  who  seven  years  ago,  knew  nothing  about  raising  chickens,  feels  that  each 
hen  has  an  individual  personality.  He  pampers  his  laying  birds  and  it  pays  off  at  the  egg  bucket. 


come  from  Ireland.  Before  he  entered  the  Brother  Martin  spends  long  hours  will  clean  up  in  about  five  minutes.  This 

monastery,  about  13  years  ago,  Brother  working  with  his  birds.  “The  average  way,  we’re  feeding  them  something  about 

Martin  was  a  claims  adjuster  for  an  farmer  doesn’t  have  the  time  to  fool  with  every  two  hours.  VV’e  used  to  have  can- 

insurance  company  in  '  Philadelphia.  them  that  we  do,”  he  says.  “That’s  the  nibalism  and  now  we  are  never  bothered 

“Before  I  came  here,”  he  said.  “I’d  seen  reason  cafeteria  feeding  appeals  to  them.  with  it.  Until  last  year  it  wasn’t  unusual 

a  chicken  and  that  was  about  as  close  I  don’t  like  the  cafeteria  plan.  3Ve’ve  for  us  to  have  100  blowouts  out  of  every 

as  I  had  come  to  raising  them.”  figured  out  our  own  feeding  program  for  1000  pullets.  This  year  we  have  had  no 

Brother  Martin  was  put  in  charge  of  the  laying  hens  and  it  seems  to  b<'  work-  blowouts.  \Vhen  you  cut  down  the  blow- 

poultry  at  the  monastery  seven  years  ago.  ing.”  He  doesn’t  know  whether  or  not  his  outs,  you  cut  down  cannibalism,  because 

“It  was  a  foolish  move  in  a  way,”  he  new  feeding  plan  is  responsible  for  last  a  hen  with  a  blowout  is  going  to  get 

recalls,  “because  I  didn’t  know  anything  year’s  high  production,  but  he  plans  to  picked,  and  pretty  soon  they  get  the 

about  chickens.  That  first  year  a  disease  continue  feeding  the  same  way  to  see  habit.” 

wiped  out  800  of  our  1000  chicks.  ^Ve  what  happens  in  the  next  year  or  two.  Brother  Martin  has  also  changed  his 
had  the  vets  out  and  got  five  diagnoses.  Until  last  year  he  fed  oats  and  a  23  per  lighting  program.  “We  turn  the  lights  on 

all  different.  We  still  don’t  know  what  cent  protein  concentrate  which  was  from  three  thirty  in  the  morning  until 

the  trouble  was.  but  I  was  ready  to  quit  mixed  on  the  farm  and  kept  before  the  seven  forty-five.  Then  we  cover  the  win- 

at  the  end  of  the  season.”  Things  have  birds  constantly.  In  addition,  he  saw  that  dows  with  curtains  and  keep  it  dark- 

changed.  however,  for  Brother  Martin’s  the  birds  had  14  hours  of  light.  ened.  somewhat,  during  the  laying  hours, 

chickens.  He  seldom  has  high  losses  any  “Now.”  he  adds,  “we’re  feeding  them  This  is  a  lot  of  work,  but  I  think  it  is 

more  among  his  babv  chicks.  Last  year  small  amounts  of  pellets  twice  a  day  and  paying  off.” 

egg  production  in  his  laying  flock  stayed  corn  twice  a  da\-.  We  moisten  the  pellets  The  chicks,  purchased  by  Brother 

above  50  per  cent  the  year  round.  at  night  and  feed  the  hens  just  what  they  Martin,  are  sexed  pullets  from  an  old. 
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LAY  BROTHERS,  like  this  one,  make  up  about  half  of  the  108  Troppists  at  New  Mel- 
leroy  Monastery.  They  do  much  of  the  field  work  and  release  the  priests  for  worship. 


established  ROP  breedinsi  flock.  He  pre¬ 
fers  leghorns  because  he  is  interested  in 
egg  production,  but  last  year  he  also 
bought  600  sexed  LaOourd  pullets.  La- 
Gourds  are  hvbrid  crosses  betuc(‘n  leg¬ 
horns  and  niinorcas.  “We  took  an  awful 
beating  on  those  as  far  as  sexing  is  con- 
cern(“d.”  said  Brother  Martin.  “Out  of 
600  there  were  .^0  cockerels.”  He  will  give 
the  h\brids  a  trial  to  see  if  they  lay 
Ix-tter  than  his  leghorns. 

Brother  Stephen  and  the  Fat  Cattle 

One  of  the  most  iinj>oitant  farm  en¬ 
terprises  at  New  Mellerav  is  the  raising 
of  beef  cattle.  Brother  Stephen  has  han¬ 
dled  the  fat  cattle  for  the  past  22  vears. 
He  is  getting  along  in  vears  and.  like 
Brother  Thomas  over  at  the  hog  barns, 
he  was  once  a  soldier  in  the  Irish  .\rmy. 
It  has  been  manv  years  since  Brother 
Stephen  has  seen  his  native  land,  but  he 
hasn’t  forgotten  it. 

“Ireland’s  a  fine  little  cattle  country, 
it  is.”  he  recalls.  “I  read  in  a  book.”  he 
adds,  “that  Ireland  wants  England,  and 
it’s  not  sad  I  am  to  hear  it.” 


Brother  Stejdien  feels  that  these  are 
uncertain  times  for  raising  feeder  cattle. 
“Some  are  making  it  and  some  are  get¬ 
ting  stung.”  he  says.  His  herd  includes 
both  Black  .\ngus  and  Herefords  with  a 
total  of  nearly  700  cattle.  He  has  a  slight 
preference  for  the  .Angus.  “.And  to  be 
sure  there’s  a  heast.”  he  said,  pointing 
out  a  vearling  .Angus  steer.  “I  see  by  the 
market  re|X)rts  that  thev’re  bringing  top 
prices  at  the  Chicago  market.”  He  likes 
.Angus  b<‘cause  he  can’t  see  much  day¬ 
light  under  them  and  they  make  good 
gains  on  their  feed. 

Brother  Stephen  has  been  working  on 
a  farm  since  his  boyhood  day??  in  Ireland. 
He  feels  that  fe(‘d  makes  cattle,  and  con- 
s('(]uentlv  his  b«'ef  cattle  have  feed  b<-fore 
them  all  the  time.  Outside  the  loafing 
barns  there  are  long  feed  boxes,  refilh-d 
regularlv  with  ground  corn  and  cob  meal. 
The  steers  also  eet  a  pelleted  protein 
supplement.  “If  there’s  a  little  left  over.” 
savs  Brother  Stephen.  “What  matters 
then?”  He  also  feeds  some  hav.  but  not 
all  that  the  steers  can  (‘at.  He  would 
rather  thev  fill  up  on  flesh  building  feeds 


than  get  "ha\  bellies.” 

.As  a  memlier  of  the  old  sc1kk»1.  Brother 
Stephen  is  a  little  grieved  to  .see  the 
world  moving  at  such  a  fast  pace.  “It 
has  a  lot  of  jwople  left  in  tears  already. 
I'hey’re  making  great  progress  with  their 
airplanes,”  he  says,  “killing  people  ofT. 
Here  they  won’t  even  put  a  harness  on  a 
horse  any  more.  They’re  letting  tlu‘  en¬ 
gines  do  the  work.  In  Ireland,  the  engines 
wouldn’t  last  till  nightfall.  The  fields  are 
too  rough.” 

He  has  never  been  able  to  substitute  a 
tractor  for  a  horse  in  checking  his  cattle 
in  the  fields,  and  the  fact  that  Brother 
Stephen  is  an  accom|jlished  horseman, 
and  has  the  Irishman’s  love  for  them, 
may  hav(“  some  liearing  on  his  distaste  for 
tractors. 

Other  Enterprises 

In  addition  to  its  livestock  jirogram, 
th(“  monastery  engages  in  a  wide  variety 
of  other  farming  activities  desigm'd  to 
make  the  Traj)pists  largt'ly  self-sufficient. 
They  raise  about  10  aciTS  of  vegetables 
each  year.  There  are  20  acres  of  vine¬ 
yards  and  orchards  which  are  cultivated 
and  sprayed  scientifically. 

Father  Maurus  has  charge  of  the  hees. 
The  Trapj)ists  harv(‘sted  bi'twcen  two 
and  three  tons  of  honey  last  year.  There 
are  50  hives,  and  the  plan  is  to  huild 
this  up  to  85  during  the  current  year. 
“AVe  nxpieened  all  of  our  hives  with 
(lueens  shipped  in  from  the  South  last 
summer,”  says  Father  Maurus.  “and  they 
did  pretty  well.  We  haven’t  been  bothered 
with  foulbrood.  although  the  bee  inspec¬ 
tor  says  everyone  around  us  has  had 
trouble  with  the  disease.”  The  monks 
figure  that  the  honey  produced  in  their 
small  apiary  is  just  a  little  extra  income, 
but  that  the  bee  industry  could  be  ex¬ 
panded,  if  the  need  arose,  to  make  it  a 
major  enterprise.  Most  of  the  honey  is 
sold  to  guests  in  the  monastery  store, 
which  is  maintained  mostly  for  the  sale 
of  religious  items.  The  monks  use  the 
beeswax  to  make  their  own  altar  candles. 

A  Monk^s  Field  Work 

The  monks  have  mechanized.  During 
the  second  World  War  the  Trappists.  like 
most  farmers,  could  find  no  hired  help. 
Generally,  thev  employ  about  15  hired 
men  around  the  farm  for  there  is  more 
work  than  the  monks  can  handle  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  up  their  sch(‘dules  of 
worship.  In  war  years  they  organized  into 
crews,  during  planting  seasons  and 
worked  24  hours  a  day.  In  1945,  rains 
fell  late  and  held  up  the  corn  planting. 
AVhen  the  weather  finallv  broke  thev 
planted  435  acres  of  corn  in  fivr  days. 

Out  of  the  man-pow’cr  shortage  grew 
the  realization  that  they  must  purchase 
more  machinery.  Now  they  have  eight 
tractors,  two  10  foot  binders,  a  combine, 
a  field  ensilage  harvester,  a  two-row  corn 
picker,  two  hay  balers,  one  threshing 
machine,  a  grain  elevator,  four  trucks. 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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THE  WELTS  on  this  critter  show  where  cattle  grubs  hove  set  up  housekeeping.  They  ruin 
the  hide,  sop  the  vitality,  and  keep  the  animal's  mind  ofP  milk  and  meat  production. 


The  Cattle  Grub 


The  Cattle  Grub^  the  offspring  of  a  heel  fly,  is  a  hundred 
million  dollar  pest  that  can  be  eliminated. 


¥T  IS  difficult  to  poison  a  pest  which 
neither  cats  nor  drinks.  The  heel  fly 
doesn’t,  for  it  has  no  mouth.  In  its  s:rub 
stage  it  has  a  mouth  and  a  voracious 
appetite,  but  at  this  point  in  its  life  cycle 
it  spends  its  time  inside  the  cattle  which 
it  infests.  Known  to  farmers  as  the  cattle 
grub,  warble  or  wolf,  it  burrows  beneath 
the  hide,  destroys  meat  tissues,  and  leaves 
the  animal  by  cutting  a  neat  hole  which 
damages  the  leather.  Packers  annually 
throw  away  enough  grub  damaged  meat 
to  feed  83.000  people  for  a  whole  year 
and  the  cattle  raiser  is  penalized  a  stag¬ 
gering  sum  for  damage  to  hides. 

This  is  not  the  only  loss  from  the  insect. 
When  the  heel  fly  season  is  on.  dairy 
herds  fall  off  in  production  because  one 
fly  trying  to  light  on  a  cow  is  enough  to 
keep  her  mind  off  milk  making  for  the 


day.  Beef  animals  would  rather  stand  in 
the  shade  or  wade  out  into  the  pond  than 
to  stay  in  the  pasture  when  the  flics  are 
buzzing.  Cattle  have  an  instinctive  dread 
of  the  insect,  though  it  can’t  bite. 

Most  people  divide  flies  into  two  classes, 
little  flies  and  big  flies.  The  heel  fly  is  a 
big  fly  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
common  horse  fly  which,  unlike  the  heel 
fly,  not  only  has  a  mouth,  but  can  bite 
through  the  hide  of  the  toughest  bull. 
The  heel  fly  is  about  one-half  inch  long, 
not  quite  as  large  as  the  horse  fly;  is  dark 
gray  or  black  in  color,  with  yellow  bands 
across  its  abdomen. 

The  common  heel  fly  can  be  found 
wherever  there  are  cattle,  but  in  the 
northern  third  of  the  country  there  is 
a  king-sized  species  called  the  northern 
heel  flv.  The  two  varieties  are  ver\-  much 
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alike  in  color  and  in  the  damage  they 
do,  but  the  northern  fly  takes  longer  to 
develop  and  so  prolongs  the  heel  fly 
season  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Since  the  fly  won’t  eat  poison,  scientists 
bent  on  his  elimination  have  studied  him 
in  order  to  find  some  stage  in  his  life  cycle 
when  they  can  do  him  in. 

Biography  of  a  Heel 

The  heel  fly  begins  its  life  as  an  egg. 
It  hatches  into  a  grub,  changes  into  a 
pupa,  becomes  a  fly,  mates,  and  lays  an 
egg.  The  cycle  takes  from  nine  months 
to  a  year,  but  the  fly  stage  lasts  only  a 
few  days,  rarely  longer  than  a  week.  ^V■hcn 
it  changes  from  a  pupa  into  a  mouthless 
fly,  its  belly  is  full  of  food,  enough  to  last 
the  rest  of  its  life.  A  half  hour  after  the 
female  emerges  from  the  pupal  case  she 
is  ready  for  mating  and  a  half  hour  after 
that  she  begins  laying  fertile  eggs.  She 
lays  as  many  as  500  eggs  in  her  short  span 
of  life. 

The  fly  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  hair  of 
the  heels,  legs,  and  bellies  of  cattle,  a  re¬ 
markable  feat  considering  that  the  cattle 
are  frantically  trying  to  prevent  this.  The 
egg  remains  fastened  to  the  hair  for  three 
or  four  days  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the 
animal:  then  hatches  into  a  tiny  grub 
which  begins  its  destructive  life  by  boring 
its  way  through  the  skin  of  the  animal. 
This  digging-in  preness  irritates  the  cattle 
causing  them  to  lick  and  scratch  the 
infected  spot.  Once  inside  the  skin,  the 
grub  travels  through  the  muscular  tissues 
to  the  abdominal  and  chest  cavities,  a 
trip  that  takes  it  about  two  and  a  half 
months.  At  the  end  of  this  ten  week  period 
many  of  the  grubs  that  make  this  trip  go 


FROM  INSIDE  THE  HIDE,  the  grubs  have  cut 
holes  for  breathing  and  as  escape  hatches. 


to  the  throat  region  and  can  be  found 
attached  to  the  gullet  when  the  animal  is 
slaughtered. 

During  the  next  five  or  si.x  months  the 
grub  makes  a  grand  tour  of  the  innards 
of  the  animal,  burrowing  along  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  paunch,  spleen  and  intestines, 
tunneling  along  the  spinal  canal,  and 
working  its  way  to  the  skin  along  the 
back.  Travel  broadens  it.  When  it  reaches 
the  bai  k  it  cuts  a  tiny  hole  through  the 
hide  to  the  outside  air.  moults  its  skin, 
which  has  grown  too  tight  for  it,  and 
settles  down  to  eating  and  growing.  The 
groub’s  breathing  pores  are  in  its  tail 
which  it  keeps  close  to  the  opening  it 
has  cut  through  the  hide;  at  this  angle, 
its  mouth  is  buried  in  porterhouse  steak. 
On  this  rich  diet,  the  grub  grows  rapidly 
for  the  next  six  or  eight  weeks  and  then 
leaves  through  the  hole  it  has  cut  and 
falls  to  the  ground.  In  central  Kansas  the 
first  of  the  grubs  takes  its  departure  from 
its  host  in  late  January,  others  continue  to 
emerge  for  several  months.  Further  north 
the  first  of  the  grubs  will  leave  the  animal 
a  month  or  two  later ;  in  the  south  this 
period  in  the  life  cycle  comes  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October.  The  grub  remains  on 
the  ground  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  weather,  during  which  time  its 
outer  skin  becomes  hard  and  blackish  and 
forms  the  protective  case  in  which  the 
grub  changes  into  a  heel  fly.  Each  vear 
this  cycle  is  completed  and  the  pest  is 
ready  to  multiply  and  do  its  damage. 

Properly  Damage 

Without  a  mouth  with  which  to  bite 
or  a  stinger  of  any  sort,  the  heel  fly  still 
manages  to  frighten  cattle  to  the  point 
where  they  will  *  hoist  their  tails  in  air 
and  stampede.  One  explanation  of  this 
fear  is  that  the  cattle  are  terrified  by 
the  high  whining  buzz  of  the  fly.  It  is 
even  possible  that  they  intuitively  link 
cause  and  effect  and  run  from  the  fly 
to  avoid  being  inhabited  by  the  grub. 

The  first  loss  to  the  owner  comes 
when  his  animals  desert  the  pasture  to 
avoid  the  fly.  Beef  cattle  stop  gaining 
weight  and  the  daily  herds  drop  off  in 
milk  production  from  15  to  25  per  cent 
during  the  heel  fly  season.  They  can’t  pro¬ 
duce  when  they  leave  the  pasture  for  deep 
shade  or  the  farm  pond.  The  shade  and 
water  do  seem  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  fly,  however.  The  common  heel  fly 
will  not  go  out  over  water,  though  its 
northern  sister  is  more  bold  and  will  fo- 
low  the  animal  and  lay  its  eggs  above 
water  line.  Both  varieties  prefer  the  bright 
sunny  pasture  to  deep  shade  and  many 
stockmen  are  providing  sheds  in  the  pas¬ 
tures  for  shade  during  the  fly  season. 

It  is  when  the  grubs  hatch  and  begin 
their  migration  through  the  bodv  of  the 
animal  that  they  really  begin  to  cause 
damage.  The  infestation  of  the  grubs  saps 
the  vitality  of  the  cattle  and  their  burrow¬ 
ing  through  the  meat  spoils  whole  areas 
that  must  be  trimmed  out  at  slaughter. 
One  packer  who  keeps  accurate  records 


HEEL  FLY  EGGS  are  laid  on  the  hair  of 
cattle  where  body  heat  will  hatch  them. 


on  losses  and  devaluations  for  grubby 
cattle,  reports  an  actual  average  loss  of 
$3.65  per  head  for  each  animal  slaugh¬ 
tered  in  his  plant  from  November  through 
May.  He  also  reports  an  average  devalua¬ 
tion  of  $1.25  straight  across  the  board  on 
all  cattle  slaughtered  throughout  the  year. 

.Another  loss  is  caused  by  the  holes 
in  the  hides  cut  by  the  grubs  for  breath¬ 
ing  and  escape  hatches.  Five  holes  in  this 
most  valuable  part  of  the  hide  will  cause 
it  to  be  classified  as  grubby,  some  are 
so  bad  that  they  are  sent  to  the  glue  fac¬ 
tors-  rather  than  the  tanners-.  Healing 
of  the  grub  holes  before  the  animal  is 
slaughtered  doesn’t  svifje  the  slate  clean 
either.  The  scar  tissue  that  is  formed  is 
also  objectionable. 

Controlling  the  Grub 

Poison  sprayed  onto  cattle  during  the 
fly  season  doesn’t  seem  to  bother  the  heel 
fly  since  it  has  no  mouth  and,  since  the 
grub  spends  most  of  its  time  safely  inside 
the  body  of  the  animal,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  to  it  during  this  period.  But  when 
the  grub  cuts  a  hole  through  the  hide  for 
air,  it  leaves  itself  open  to  assault  from 
the  outside. 

The  most  direct  attack,  and  one  that  is 
used  by  owners  of  small  dairy  herds,  is 
to  squeeze  the  grub  gently  out  of  the  hole 
and  stamp  on  it.  The  gentleness  with 
which  stockmen  sejueeze  the  grub  out  is 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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A  GEORGIA  FARM  abandoned  to  briars  and  poverty  grass.  These  fields  once  grew  lush  crops  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 


KUDZU 


BY  CHANNING  COPE 


The  South  believes  the  Almighty  had  its 
cottoned-out  gullies  and  hillsides  in  mind 
when  He  designed  the  wonder  crop.  Kudzu. 


call  it  “Earth’s  B('st  Friend”.  \vc 
**  kudzu  "rowers  of  tlie  South,  and  we 
believe  we  can  prove  it.  ^Ve  believe  it  is 
the  best  land-holder  now  known  to  fanners 
from  Florida  to  Maryland;  the  best  mois¬ 
ture-holder;  the  best  land-builder;  the 
quickest  soil-maker;  and  the  best  insurance 
atjainst  summer  and  fall  drouphr. 


It  is  a  pood  grazing  ( rop.  a  good  hay 
crop,  it  can  be  followed  with  winter  crops, 
it  is  iJcrennial.  it  is  a  rapid  grower  and 
deep-rooted.  It  spreads,  can  be  controlled, 
livestock  like  it.  it  can  take  rough  treat¬ 
ment.  and  it  is  not  susceptible  to  common 
plant  diseases. 

How  does  it  ((impare  with  alfalfa? 


.About  the  same;  a  trifle  higher  in  protein, 
a  trifle  lower  in  calcium  content.  It  will 
grow  on  land  where  alfalfa  would  starve 
to  death. 

How  does  it  compare  with  the  sumnu  r 
grasses?  It  is  ri(  her  in  protein  and  minerals, 
it  produces  more  forage,  it  improves  the 
land  to  a  greater  extent,  and  it  can  take 
the  droughts  much  better. 

How  dot's  it  compare  with  the  annual 
lesped«‘zas?  It  can  take  the  droughts  better 
and  is  a  better  land-builder. 

How  does  it  compare  with  perennial 
!esped(  zas  (sericea)?  It  is  more  rugged, 
can  withstand  the  droughts  a  trifle  better, 
is  more  palatable  to  livestock  and  is  a 
better  land  and  moisture  holder. 


Wha!  Is  Kudzu? 


Kudzu  is  a  deep-rooted,  vigorous, 
perennial,  leguminous  vine  that  provides 
a  dense  cover  of  vines  and  hroad-leafed 
foliage  during  the  growing  season.  It  grows 
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RECLAIMED  in  three  years  by  Kudzu,  the  same  farm  now  supports  a  family.  Soon  the  worn-out  fields  can  go  back  to  row  crops. 


from  crown  buds  and  from  buds  at  the 
nodes  of  the  vines.  It  has  no  undertiround 
buds  below  the  crown  nor  buds  between 
the  nodes  of  the  vines.  I'he  vines  grow 
rajjidly  during  the  spring  and  summer;  a 
growth  of  .")0  feet  during  a  single  growing 
season  is  not  unusual.  I  his  habit  of  rapid 
growth  enables  a  single  plant,  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  to  spread  and  cover  a 
large  area.  Kudzu  establishes  n«-w  plants 
by  forming  roots  at  the  nodes  where  vines 
come  in  contact  with  the  soil.  I'hese  roots 
enlarge  and  form  new  crowns.  Bv  the  end 
of  the  second  season,  the  vine  usuallv  dies 
betwe('n  the  new  and  the  old  crown  and 
leaves  the  new  crown  separated  from  the 
original  plant. 

The  roots  of  established  crowns  are  fleshv 
and  are  sometimes  several  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  If  a  stand  is  left  undisturbed  for 
several  years,  roots  often  penetrate  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet  or  mor<'.  The  fleshv 
roots  contain  a  high  perctmtage  of  starchv 
material  which  supports  plant  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  spring  and  immediately  after 


tops  are  removed  by  mowing  or  grazing 
during  the  summer.  Old  roots  supply  a 
large  amount  of  humus  and  break  up  the 
hardpan. 

Vi'here  Did  It  Come  From? 

So  far  as  is  known,  kudzu  originated  in 
China.  It  is  said  to  have  flourished  at  the 
time  of  Confucius.  .Apparently  it  was  taken 
to  Japan  and  was  brought  to  .America  as 
a  part  of  a  Japanese  exhibit  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Fair  in  the  eighties.  C.  E.  Pleas,  of 
Chipley.  Florida,  is  generally  credited  with 
having  introduced  kudzu  to  the  South, 
having  brought  some  of  the  crowns  from 
the  exhibit  in  Chicago.  He  discovered 
that  it  was  a  vigorous  grower,  and  that  it 
was  an  excellent  soil-builder.  He  be(  ame 
the  chief  advenate  for  the  oriental  vine 
and  spent  many  vears  in  introducing  it  to 
farmers  at  countv  fairs  and  other  places 
where  he  could  find  them  in  numbers. 
Mr.  Pleas  is  still  alive  and  remains  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  kudzu  to  this  day. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  Kudzu  Club 


of  Georgia  was  formed,  it  was  urged  that 
a  monument  be  erected  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Pleas,  but  was  declined  by  him  on  the 
ground  that  the  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
Southland  now  lx‘ing  held,  improved,  and 
converted  into  feeding  grounds  for  live¬ 
stock  was  monument  enough  for  anyone. 

Vi  hat  Does  It  Do? 

In  the  Southeast  .and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  earth  there  is  need  for  a  heavy-duty 
close-growing  plant  that  will  hold  the  soil 
against  erosion.  Typical  of  this  situation  is 
the  Piedmont  section  of  the  southeast.  Here 
the  land  is  heavy  clay,  very  sugary  in 
texture,  is  sloping,  is  acid,  and  has  been 
pretty  well  fanned  out  by  row-cropping. 
Much  of  the  land  is  in  pine  trees,  but 
there  are  millions  of  acres  of  open  upland, 
once  the  scene  of  the  prosjMTous  cotton 
producer.  The  steejK'st  acres  of  this  land 
are  classified  as  Class  4  by  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  with  slopes  averaging 
about  1 1  per  cent.  Here  most  of  the 
topsoil  is  gone  and  there  is  no  present 
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KUDZU  is  not  only  a  permanent  forage  crop,  but  it  fits  well  into  a  rotation. 
Here  it  is  stripped  with  corn  and  will  take  over  when  the  row  crop  is  harvested. 


possibility  of  those  acres  producing  profit¬ 
able  row  crops.  Kudzu  can  take  them  over 
completely  in  three  years  time  if  planted 
and  fertilized  properly.  Once  the  vine 
covers  up  this  steep  land  the  soil  losses 
are  stopped  completely  and  the  loss  from 
moisture  is  reduced  to  an  insignificant, 
minimum.  A  four-year  study  of  soil  and 
moisture  losses  on  this  type  of  land  where 
fjlanted  to  cotton  in  comparison  to  kudzu 
shows  the  remarkable  boldine  qualities  of 
kudzu.  The  cotton  land  averaged  a  run-off 
loss  annually  of  12.48  inches  of  rainfall 
and  an  average  annual  loss  of  26.23  tons 
of  topsoil  per  acre,  while  the  kudzu  land 
averaged  an  annual  loss  of  2.68  inches  of 
water  and  .20  tons  of  topsoil  per  acre. 
These  figures  were  gathered  at  the  SCS 
Experiment  Station  at  Watkinsville, 
Georgia,  for  the  years  1943-1946. 

Kudzu  not  only  “takes  them  over” — 
these  lands  which  need  holding — but  it 
“makes  them  over.”  A  well  established 
kudzu  field  is  from  knee  to  waist  high  in 
a  dense,  lush,  growing  mass  of  green  leaves 
and  vines.  Naturally,  a  great  many  of  the 


lower  leaves  sluff  off  due  to  a  lack  of  light. 
These  leaves,  together  with  the  runners 
criss-crossing  in  every  direction,  make  up 
a  sort  of  mattress,  from  4  to  12  inches 
deep.  This  matter  is  quickly  converted  to 
humus.  .Applications  of  lime,  phosphorus, 
and  potash  convert  this  humus  into  a 
balanced  plant — producing  medium  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  capacity.  It  causes  the  kudzu 
itself  to  grow  faster  and  there  is  more  of 
it.  but  in  addition  the  land  is  made  ready 
for  ensuing  crops  such  as  winter  grazing 
crops  of  small  grain  or  r\’e  grass,  or  for 
succeeding  summer  crops  of  corn,  cottton, 
grain  sorghum  or  winter  gram. 

.At  the  .Alabama  Experiment  Station  at 
Auburn.  .Alabama,  kudzu  was  planted  in 
the  Spring  of  1916.  and  turned  in  the 
Spring  of  1919.  In  1916  there  was  a  little 
growth:  in  1917  the  ground  was  covered, 
and  in  1918  the  growth  was  dense.  Results 
of  this  experiment  reported  in  .Alabama 
Bulletin  232.  Experiments  with  Legumes 
in  .Alabama,  showed  that  the  average 
yield  per  acre  of  sorghum  hay  following 
kudzu  was  increased  by  2.536  pounds  in 


1919  and  1920.  The  average  yield  of  four 
crops  of  corn  following  kudzu  increased 
from  14.7  to  34.0  bushels  per  acre.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  average  yield  of  seven  crops  of 
oats  was  7.9  bushels  more  per  acre  than 
the  yield  on  the  adjoining  plot  where  kudzu 
was  not  grown.  In  1929,  ten  years  after 
the  kudzu  was  plowed  under,  the  kudzu 
plot  yielded  9.2  bushels  more  of  oats  per 
acre  than  the  adjoining  plot  where  kudzu 
was  not  grown. 

It  is  becoming  commonplace  to  follow 
kudzu  with  oats.  r>e-grass.  crimson  clover. 
Oregon  common  vetch,  or  Caley  peas. 
The  kudzu  is  grazed  to  the  ground  imme¬ 
diately  after  September  15th  and  the 
winter  crops  disced  into  the  residue.  Graz¬ 
ing  is  ready  by  March.  Another  popular 
rotation  with  kudzu  is  corn.  Both  are 
summer  crops  and  the  farmer  plants  the 
corn  in  alternate  strips  about  30  feet  in 
width.  There  is  a  strip  of  kudzu  about  30 
feet  wide  and  next  to  it  is  a  strip  of  corn 


A  KUDZU  ROOT  taps  the  subsoil  for  min¬ 
erals,  breaks  up  hard  pan,  supplies  tons  of 
humus  to  the  acre,  goes  deep  for  moisture. 
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about  30  feet  wide.  The  com  is  cultivated 
as  usual  and  when  it  is  laid  by  about  July 
4th,  the  kudzu  runners  begin  to  move  in 
from  the  adjoining  strips  and  by  autumn 
the  corn  land  is  fairly  well  covered  with 
the  vines.  These  do  not  compete  with  the 
corn  for  nutrition  or  moisture,  for  they 
get  their  living  from  the  adjoining  strips 
where  their  roots  are  growing.  Next  year 
the  corn  strip  is  devoted  to  kudzu  and  is 
caught  up  by  the  end  of  the  growing  season. 
Corn  planted  in  this  way  averages  about 
30  bushels  per  acre  on  Class  3  land. 

Kudzu  As  A  Grazing  Crop 

Next  to  holding  soil  and  moisture, 
kudzu’s  chief  value  is  in  its  capacitv  to 
furnish  grazing  through  the  drought 
seasons  of  summer  and  autumn.  In  the 
sections  where  kudzu  grows  well  there  are 
jjeriods  of  drought  extending  from  two  to 
six  weeks  during  which  the  upland  pastures 
of  Bermuda,  white  Dutch  clover,  and  Dal- 
lis  grass  soon  play  out.  Kudzu  steps  in  to 
save  the  day,  its  deep  roots  underground, 
its  sub-surface  humus  and  mattress  of 
surface  crop  residue  combining  to  keep 
the  vine  growing,  or  enabling  it  to  hold 
its  own  until  the  rains  return. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  kudzu 
leaves  and  stems  furnish  a  quality  of  graz¬ 
ing  ecpial  to  alfalfa,  the  protein  content 
of  kudzu  being  slightly  greater  than  alfalfa 
and  the  phosphate  and  calcium  content 
being  slightly  lower.  .Ml  forms  of  livestock 
and  poultry’  are  fond  of  kudzu.  It  is 


succulent,  palatable,  and  nutritious.  It 
withstands  the  trampling  of  livestock  with¬ 
out  injury’.  Gains  in  weight  of  beef  cattle 
on  kudzu  have  raged  from  225  to  325 
pounds  per  acre  when  grazed  one  animal 
to  the  acre  from  May  1  to  October  1. 

It  does  not  do  well  with  a  pasture 
mixture  with  any  other  summer  grass  or 
legume  for  it  either  smothers  them  out  or 
fails  itself  to  get  established.  Winter  pas¬ 
tures  can  be  used  in  the  same  field,  follow¬ 
ing  frost.  Kudzu  is  often  planted  around 
the  fences,  thereby  adding  to  returns  from 
the  field,  for  it  covers  the  fences  and 
provides  cover  for  useful  wildlife. 

Kudzu  A<«  Hay 

Kudzu  hay  is  palatable,  rich  in  protein 
and  minerals,  and  is  relished  by  all  forms 
of  livestock.  It  is  a  complete  feed  for 
rabbits.  Kudzu  is  hard  to  cure,  though  the 
mowing  of  it  is  simple  enough.  .An  out¬ 
rigger  (developed  at  .Auburn,  .Ala.  Ex¬ 
periment  Station)  is  fastened  on  tbe 
mower  blade  and  the  kudzu  vine  is  clipped 
clean  at  the  end  of  the  blade  as  is  the 
case  with  grass,  Icspedezas  or  alfalfa.  The 
stems  dry  slowly  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  take  up  the  hay  when  dew  is  on  the 
leaves  to  keep  them  from  shattering.  The 
new  device  which  masht's  the  juice  from 
stems  of  Johnson  grass  mitjht  prove  effec- 
(Continued  on  page  88) 

HERE  THE  VINE  has  climbed  a  guy  wire, 
blossomed,  produced  a  crop  of  seed  pods. 


THESE  HIGHWAY  EMBANKMENTS  ore  locked  tight  against  erosion  by  Kudzu.  It  will  do 
the  some  for  the  gullies  and  hillsides  on  forms  and  furnish  a  high  protein  feed,  too. 
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IN  HOPPER  COUNTRY,  screen  doors  keep  the  live  ones  out, 
but  dead  grasshoppers  can  be  tracked  all  through  the  house. 


The 

Eternal 

Plague 


The  best  that  man  can  hope 
for  at  present  in  his  fight  against  the 
grasshopper  is  a  stalemate. 


Vj^ESTERN  farmers  have  long  become 
**  accustomed  to  counting  in  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  when  they  plan  their  crops.  They 
must  raise  enough,  not  only  for  their  stock 
and  themselves,  but  also  for  the  hop¬ 
pers.  Early  settlers  in  the  West  were 
periodically  threatened  with  ruin  as  clouds 
of  grasshoppers  moved  across  the  country, 
hiding  the  earth  and  darkening  the  sky. 
.\lthough  weapons  against  them  have  been 
developed,  they  are  still  a  damaging  pest. 

Last  summer  500  airplanes  swooped 
hack  and  forth  across  Western  fields  in 
the  biggest  grasshopper  blitz  in  historx-. 
Some  of  the  planes  were  owned  by  the 
USD.\;  others  were  leased  for  the  job 
from  private  fliers.  Made-over  .^nny  C-47 
transports  were  loaded  with  three  tons  of 
poison  bait.  Flying  at  altitudes  of  150 
feet,  they  spread  the  bait  in  150  foot 
swaths,  covering  1200  acres  in  six  minutes 
flat,  then  went  back  for  seconds.  .\t  the 
end  of  the  summer  these  modern  insect 
fighters  had  succeeded  in  keeping  the  hop- 
fjers  in  check.  But  there  were  still  enough 
grasshoppers  left  to  promise  another  hea\-y 
infestation  for  this  summer. 

With  discouraging  regularity  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  have  reapjjeared  each  year  since 
the  West  was  opened  to  farming.  .About 
once  eveix-  10  years  there  is  a  heavv 
infestation  and  the  farmer  is  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  having  his  range  lands 
grazed  to  the  roots  by  insects  and  his  grain 
crops  eaten  off"  to  the  ground.  Even  b('- 
tween  the  years  of  serious  infestations,  the 
farmer  has  never  been  able  to  let  up  in 
his  hopper  killing  efforts,  for  grasshoppers 
don’t  need  encouragement  to  reproduce. 
They  need  only  the  opportunity. 

The  grasshopper  is  a  different  animal 
from  the  Morman  cricket,  which  also 


causes  occasional  heavy  losses  to  \Vestern 
agriculture.  The  cricket  is  a  clumsy,  heavy¬ 
bodied  insect  which  migrates  in  large 
bands,  cleaning  off  the  vegetation  as  it 
goes.  It  earned  its  name  in  the  summer  of 
1848  when  it  invaded  the  newly  turned 
farm  lands  of  Brigham  Young’s  settlers  in 
Utah  and  threatened  to  destroy  all  their 
crops,  leaving  them  with  little  food  for 
the  coming  winter.  Even  fire  failed  to 
check  the  crickets.  ^Vhen  things  looked 
blackest,  florks  of  sea  gulls  started  fly¬ 
ing  in  from  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  gulls 
gorged  on  crickets  until  there  were  few 
left;  the  grateful  Mormans  erected  a  mon¬ 


ument  to  the  gulls  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Both 
crickets  and  grasshoppers  have  been  called 
“locusts.”  and  are  referred  to  as  such  in 
the  Bible. 

\  horde  of  grasshoppers  can.  and  often 
does,  graze  range  land  so  close  to  the 
ground  that  even  sheep  find  no  grass  to 
nibble.  This  opens  the  land  to  wind  ero¬ 
sion.  and  more  than  one  scientist  has 
saddled  the  grasshopper  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  some  of  our  dust  bowls. 

The  insects  have  completely  destroyed 
fields  of  corn  in  South  Dakota  and  other 
5Vestern  states,  sweet  clover  in  5Vyoming 
and  wheat  in  Montana.  Even  in  Eastern 


“IN  BAD  HOPPER  YEARS,”  said  this  farmer,  “you  have  to  protect  yourself  v/ith  a  club.” 
New  insecticides  help  control  them,  but  grasshoppers  are  probably  here  to  stay. 
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states  occasional  outbreaks  are  serious 
I  enough  to  cause  the  loss  of  forage,  fruit, 

and  other  cultivated  crop. 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  summer 
of  1919,  growing  conditions  were  good 
throughout  the  West  and  farmers  managed 
to  keep  the  hoppers  under  control.  Last 
vear,  howe\er,  farmers  had  to  contend 
with  both  droughts  and  hoppers,  for  grass- 
hop|)ers  flourish  b(*st  in  dry  seasons  when 
their  natural  enemies,  such  as  Hies,  ground 
beetles,  spiders  and  disease,  are  less  |)reva- 
lent.  It  is  these  enemies  which  keej)  grass- 
hoppers  from  over-running  the  earth,  for 
compared  with  their  reproductive  powers, 
man’s  bug  fighting  efforts  are  puny  ones. 
On  occasion  research  men  have  tried  to 
(  conquer  the  grasshopper  by  spreading  fun¬ 

gus  disease  among  them.  The  plan  never 
I  worked  out.  In  the  wet  years  the  fungus 
!  works  on  the  grasshoppers  without  being 

planted  and  during  dry  seasons  the  dis¬ 
eases  won’t  prosper  regardless  of  how 
j  widely  they  are  artificially  planted. 

Early  farmers  in  the  \Vest  had  little 
[  protection  against  the  “locusts.”  They 

were  forced  to  rely  mostly  on  gulls  and 
!  [jrayer,  but  they  soon  decided  that  there 
is  truth  in  the  old  adage  that  divine  help 
goes  to  those  who  help  themselves.  They 
started  looking  for  weapons  to  use  against 
hoppers.  They  made  poison  baits  and 
long  lines  of  farmers  walked  across  the 
prairies,  spreading  the  bait,  a  mixture  of 
bran  and  poison,  by  hand. 

Later  the  Model  T  Ford  played  its 
part  in  the  grasshoppt'r  war.  Farmers 
made  mechanical  cyclone  bait  spreaders, 
mounted  on  two  wheels  and  hooked 
i  them  on  behind  their  Model  T’s.  Lines 
of  thc'se  machines  chugged  across  the 
^  flat  fields,  spreading  a  .'HO  foot  swath 
of  bait,  much  faster  and  farther  than 
1  men  had  ever  been  able  to  do  bv  hand, 
f  Thousands  of  tons  of  grasshopper  bait 

f  were  mixed  by  hand  on  wooden  platforms 
(  and  in  cement  mixing  boxes.  Today,  the 
bait  is  mixed  at  large  mixing  stations 
ecpiipped  with  special  revolving  tanks.  It 
is  then  loaded  into  trucks  which  shuttle  it 
i  to  waiting  airplanes. 

The  Gras8ho|)per  Census 

One  new  refinement  which  has  been 
added  to  th<‘  grasshopper  control  program 
is  the  yc'arly  series  of  grasshopper  sur\eys 
made  by  the  L’SD.A.  Department  of  .Agri¬ 
cultural  entomologists  now  make  annual 
forecasts  of  the  possible  danger  from 
grasshoppers  each  summer.  The  hopper 
no  longer  has  the  element  of  surprise 
in  his  favor,  as  did  those  swarms  which 
swept  over  the  prairies  in  the  seventies. 

The  surveys  are  made  thrc'e  times  a 
year.  The  first  one,  conducted  in  late 
summer,  shows  where  the  adults  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  91) 

HOPPERS  CLEAN  off  the  range  then  ^ 
munch  on  the  bark  of  trees  and  fence 
posts.  They  will  even  test  the  barb  wire 
for  flavor.  They  die  before  winter, 
but  leave  millions  of  eggs  behind. 


FARM 


FIRES 


Removing  fire  hazards  will  prevent  nine 
out  of  ten  farm  fires,  but,  when  the  un¬ 
avoidable  fire  occurs,  farmers  should 
have  the  proper  equipment  to  fight  it. 


The  telephone  in  Walter  Sollar’s  home 
rang,  three  longs  and  a  short,  just  as 
he  was  finishing  lunch  on  a  cold  January’ 
day  in  1949.  The  excited  voice  of  Mrs. 
Harold  Mark  told  him  that  their  seed 
house  was  on  fire.  Sollar’s  son  started  for 
the  Mark  place  with  all  the  extinguishers 
they  had  and  Sollar  began  phoning  the 
fire  departments  of  the  nearby  Ohio 
towns. 

“The  Sabina  fire  chief  told  me  that  he 
was  sorr\’,  but  he  couldn’t  answer  the 
call,”  Sollar  recalls.  “He  said  that  his  men 
wouldn’t  be  covered  by  workmen’s  cotn- 
jxmsation  if  they  were  hurt  and  his  equip¬ 
ment  wouldn’t  be  covered  by  insurance  if 
it  were  damaged  because  the  fire  was  out¬ 
side  of  his  contract  district.  I  phoned  the 
Washington  Court  House  fire  department 
and  Chief  Hall  told  me  the  same  thing. 
Hall  said  that  he  would  come  himself,  but 
he  couldn’t  risk  his  men  or  equipment.  I 
phoned  all  of  the  neighbors  on  our  list  of 
those  that  have  fire  extinguishers  and 
started  over  myself.” 

“When  I  left  the  house.”  Sollar  con¬ 
tinued,  “I  could  sec  the  smoke  from 
Mark’s  place  a  mile  away.  The  fire  was 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  seed  house  and 


the  smoke  was  so  bad  we  couldn’t  get  up 
there.  We  rescued  about  1500  bushels  of 
seed  corn  on  the  first  floor.  Only  Chief 
Hall  with  his  gas  mask  was  able  to  get 
right  up  to  the  fire  with  the  extinguishers. 
At  one  time  we  thought  he  had  it  out.  but 
then  it  started  up  again  and  we  ran  out  of 
water. 

“Mark  was  over  in  Iowa  at  a  cattle 
sale  at  the  time,”  Sollar  said,  “and  we  had 
to  phone  him  that  the  seed  house  had 
burned  to  the  ground.  That  must  have 
been  really  tough  news  for  him.  He  had 
the  place  insured,  but  the  insurance  didn’t 
cover  eveiAthing  he  lost.  I  know.  I  had  a 
barn  fire  about  ten  years  ago  and  I’m  still 
missing  things  that  were  burned.” 

No  one  was  sure  what  caused  the  fire 
in  the  seed  house  so  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  statisticians  classified  it  under  miscel¬ 
laneous,  a  heading  that  accounts  for  seven 
per  cent  of  farm  fires.  .At  the  head  of  this 
list  is  lightning,  which  causes  37  per  cent 
of  all  fanii  fires.  Next  comes  defective 
chimneys,  flues,  cupolas  and  stacks,  which 
cause  1 1  per  cent  of  the  fires.  Then  follow 
in  order,  petroleum  and  its  products, 
matches  and  smoking,  sparks  on  roofs, 
stoves,  furnaces,  boilers  and  their  pipes. 


spontaneous  ignition,  and  the  misuse  of 
electricity.  The  insurance  companies  sav 
there  is  a  farm  fire  loss  of  well  over  100 
million  dollars  a  year.  How  much  more 
than  this  staggering  figure  is  lost  they  do 
not  know,  since  this  is  the  estimate  of 
what  they  pay  out  and  it  does  not  include 
uninsured  and  partially  insured  losses. 
The  loss  of  life  in  farm  fires  is  estimated 
3,500  annually,  and  even  the  insurance 
companies  don’t  attempt  to  set  a  figure  on 
the  number  injured. 

Figures  that  range  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  have  a  tendency  to  lose  all  mean¬ 
ing  for  anyone  but  a  statistician.  It  is 
easier  to  comprehend  the  individual  dis¬ 
asters  that  go  to  make  up  the  total.  Like 
the  case  of  .Allen  Dillworth,  where  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  his  barn,  his  whole  hay  crop,  and 
three  head  of  Jersey  cows  and  put  him 
back  in  debt  just  when  he  thought  he  was 
in  the  clear  with  the  bank.  Or  the  tragedy 
in  Minnesota  suffered  by  Raymond  Laux 
and  his  wife  who  lost  their  three  children 
when  their  house  burned  explosively  while 
they  were  working  in  the  barn. 

The  insurance  figures  do  put  the  finger 
on  the  most  common  causes  of  fire,  which 
helps  in  planning  a  defense  against  it. 
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1  hey  also  give  sonic  assurance  that  the 
waste  and  tragedy  of  fire  can  he  a\oided 
when  they  point  out  that  nine  out  of  every 
ten  fires  could  have  been  prevented. 

|{emoviiig  the  liuiises 

The  way  to  pie\  t-nt  a  fire  is  to  eliminate 
the  causes  and  to  ki-ep  a  constant  check 
to  see  that  they  stay  ('liniinated. 

Following  a  ( he(  k  list  of  fire  hazards 
will  hel|)  catch  all  the  fin*  dangers  that 
must  he  done  away  with.  Since  Btai  Frank¬ 
lin’s  experiments  with  lightning  we  have 
been  learning  lu)w  to  ust“  his  lightning  rod 
to  jirotect  our  buildings.  .\t  one  time  light¬ 
ning  rods  went  out  of  lashion,  were  de- 
( lan'd  to  be  about  as  useful  as  an  extra 
wart,  but  it  is  now  known  that  rods,  if 
profx  rlx  <^ioun(li  <1 .  will  |)iotect  buildings 
against  this  most  (ommon  of  all  causes  of 
barn  fires.  If  they  are  not  grounded  they 
offer  no  more  protection  than  the  cupola 
on  the  barn.  But  tlu'ie  are  all  kinds  of 
rods,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  One  way 
to  be  sure  that  the  rods  will  give  absolute 
protection  is  to  buv  rods  that  are  put  out 
under  the  Master  Label  Service  of  Un- 
denvriters’  Laboratories.  Inc.  'I  bis  non- 
jjrofit  laboratory  has  bei'n  organized  to 
protect  consumers,  and  will  give  its  seal  of 
approval  only  to  manufac  turers  who  pro¬ 
duce  reliable  eciuipment;  who  submit  to 
frequent  factory  inspection  to  assure  that 
their  product  is  kept  u|)  to  standard; 
who  train  their  personnel  in  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  rods;  and  who  submit  a  writ¬ 
ten  report  on  each  installation.  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories  carry  their  inspection 
one  step  further  on  the  Master  Label 
Service ;  they  send  field  men  to  spot  check 
the  installations  against  the  written  report. 

Farmers  can  do  their  own  checking  by 
inspecting  the  condiu  tors,  the  wires  that 
<  arrv  the  charge  of  electric  i tv  to  the 
ground,  to  sec*  that  thc‘v  an*  unbroken  and 
propc-rlv  grounded.  I'hey  can  also  make 
sure  that  wire  fences  that  arc-  .ittached  to 


A  FARM-SIZED  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  mounted  on  a  trailer  chassis  carries  a  200  gallon  THE  CARBON  DIOXIDE  EXTINGUISHER  can 

emergency  tank,  gasoline  driven  pump,  200  feet  of  fire  hose,  and  fog  nozzle.  be  used  to  fight  gasoline  and  electric  fire. 


EMERGENCY  FIRE  FIGHTING  EQUIPMENT  is  kept  ready  for  use  on  this  New  Jersey 
farm.  Fire  fighting  weapons,  as  well  as  all  farm  equipment  that  may  be  fire 
hazards,  should  bear  the  seal  of  approval  of  the  Underwriters  Laboratories. 
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their  huilditips  are  <ir(>iind»'d  .it  the  post  iieart'st  the  huilding  to 
proteet  both  huildincs  and  livestoek. 

C'liitnneys.  stoxes  and  liirnaeeN  should  be  (  becked  in  the  fall 
to  s('e  that  the  flues  are  clean  and  uncracked;  that  the  pipinc:  is 
undamaged  and  that  it  is  st-cun'K  fasteiK'd  away  from  intlain- 
inahle  material.  Sjjark  arresters  will  cut  down  the  hazards, 
especialv  where  roofs  are  covered  with  wood  shiiiRles. 

Gasoline  should  h('  stored  away  fiom  buildincs.  If  laise  tanks 
.ire  uw'd  they  should  lx*  buried.  Whether  the  tank  is  lars(*  or 
small,  the  "as  should  be  pumped  from  the  tank  rather  than 
draw  n  throucfh  a  spigot,  so  that  the  gas  w  ill  stop  flow  ing  iti  ( ase 
of  a  fire. 

"NO  SMOKING”  sitrns  won’t  stop  fires,  hut  if  they  are  posted 
in  barns  and  the  owner  sees  to  it  that  they  are  obeyed,  thi'y  will 
h('lp  ri'duce  the  hazard. 

Spontaneous  combustion  in  damp  h.iy  has  caused  a  tremen¬ 
dous  numlx’r  of  barn  fire'..  I  lav  w  ith  more  than  2.)  per  < cut 
moisture  is  in  danger  of  both  spoiling  and  firin"  the  barn. 
Mowed  hav  should  lx  cht'cki  d  peiiodically  for  hot  spots  until  it 
is  safelv  past  the  “‘curing”  stage.  One  wav  to  check  is  to  lower 
a  thermometer  throuch  a  pipe  driven  into  the  hay.  If.  after 
being  in  the  pipe  for  at  least  13  minutes,  tin*  thermometer  reads 
138  degri'es.  the  hay  should  be  wat<  heti  carefully;  it  has  rea(  bed 
the  danger  |>oint.  If  it  reads  183  degr(*es.  all  ventilation  should 
be  stopped  and  the  hay  moved  outside;  if  the  hay  cannot  be 
moved,  carbon  dio.xide.  either  from  a  fire  extinguisher  or  in  the 
form  of  dr\'  ii  e.  will  help  cool  the  hay  and  exclude  oxygen.  If 
the  temperature  is  up  to  212  d('gr(*es.  call  the  fire  department. 
Smouldering  hay  should  be  soaked  with  water  and  carefully  re¬ 
moved  from  the  bam.  The  hay  should  he  handled  with  care 
since  there  is  a  danger  that  air  might  start  a  fire.  When  climb¬ 
ing  over  smouldering  hay  there  is  always  the  danger  of  falling 
into  holt's  bumt'd  deep  in  the  mow.  Mow  cured  hay  should  be 


check(*d  for  st'veral  davs  after  the  fan  has  been  turnt'd  off  to 
see  that  it  is  not  heating.  .At  the  first  sign  of  heating,  the  fan 
should  be  started  again.  If  the  air  is  artifieiallv  heati'd  in  dixing 
hay  or  other  crops,  the  farmer  would  do  well  to  set  uic  e(|ui|)- 
ment  that  has  passed  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  insjx’ction 
and  see  to  it  that  all  pre<  autions  are  observed  w  hen  the  mac  hin- 
erv  is  used.  This  organization  testN  and  inspc'c  ts  not  only  fin* 
protection  devices,  but  all  ('(|uipment  that  might  he*  a  fire  haz¬ 
ard.  from  brooder  stoves  and  furnacts  to  elec  tric  motors  and 
electric  fences.  7'he  wise  buyer  will  insist  on  equipment  that  has 
passed  thc'ir  tests. 

.4  — 1{  —  G  —  Fi  res 

Kverv  fire  must  have  thrc'e  things  to  kc'ep  burning,  heat.  fuel, 
and  oxvtic'n.  Fire  fisjhters  trv  to  denv  the  fire  one  of  these  three 
needs  and  so  put  it  out.  .Since  "asoline  and  elec  tiic  itv  ha\c  come 
to  the  farm  there  can  be  no  one  way  to  ficht  all  fires.  Water 
pourc'd  on  a  "asoline  fire  will  cause  it  to  sprc'ad  rather  th.m  |)ut 
it  out ;  and  if  water  is  put  on  an  electric  fire,  the  person  at  the 
other  end  of  the  stream  is  likelv  to  tjot  a  shoe  k.  Modern  fire 
fightinti  ec]uipment  is  tailored  to  fit  the  fire  and  Ixith  firc'v  and 
the  ('(|uipment  that  is  used  to  fijilit  them  are  listed  hy  insuranc  e 
cotnpanies  into  three  classes.  .\.  B.  and  C. 

(ilass  A  F'ires 

.Ml  fires  involving  burning  wood,  pajx'r.  straw,  hav.  or  trash 
fall  into  Glass  .\.  The  best  way  to  fi"ht  (Hass  .\  fires  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  tempeiature  hy  ixiurintj  on  water.  .\  Icnm.  stout  laclder. 
buckets  of  water,  backpack  sprayers,  pump  spr.tvers.  and  soda- 
acid  extinmiisliers  should  he  ke|)t  handv  to  |)ut  out  this  type  of 
fire  in  its  early  sta"es.  Underwriters’  Lahoratoiic's  recommend 
at  least  one  two-and-one-half  gallon  sprayer  for  each  2.300  scjuare 
fc'et  of  floc^r  space  so  lex  ated  that  a  person  doc'sn't  have  to  l  un 
o\-er  30  feet  to  it.  Many  more  water  buckets,  which  are 
less  efficient,  would  be  nc'eded  to  give  the  same  protection.  If 
buc  kets  are  used,  keep  three  or  lour  of  them  nested  together  and 
sunk  in  a  barrel  filled  with  water.  Fiac  h  huckc't  is  pullc'd  out 
full  and  ready  for  use.  Sacks  and  old  blankets  can  also  be  kept 
in  water  filled  barrc'ls  ready  for  use. 

Contran  to  popular  belief,  the  chemicals  in  the  soda-acid 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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THESE  GOSLINGS,  fresh  out  of  the  egg,  ore  barnyard  royalty  worth  $2.00  each.  If 
the  gander  and  his  mate  do  a  good  job  of  rearing  them,  the  youngsters  may  grow  up  to 
become  powder  puffs,  pillows  in  their  owner's  bed  room,  or  pati  de  foie  gras.  Geese 
are  among  the  oldest  of  domesticated  fowl.  They  are  easy  to  raise,  since  they  live  by 
grazing  for  much  of  the  year,  and  require  little  shelter  even  in  winter.  This  pair  may 
stay  mated  for  life.  In  most  commercial  flocks,  however,  each  gander  has  three  mates. 
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THE  GOOSE 

Is  Coming  Back 


Commercial  goose  farmers  have 
new  ideas  for  raising  more  geese  faster  to 
meet  the  rapidly  growing  demand. 


GEESE  SUPPLY  the  highest  priced  feather  product  on  the  mor- 
ket.  When  dressed,  50  birds  may  yield  10  pounds  of  feathers 
and  down,  which  sell  to  processors  for  about  80  cents  a  pound. 


ANDY  Kollar  feeds  his  2000  geese  three 
tons  of  corn  every  ten  days.  “That’s  a 
lot  of  com,”  says  Kollar,  “but  a  goose  is  a 
big  eater.” 

Geese  are  only  a  sideline  with  Kollar. 
His  40  acre  poultry  farm  near  Barberton, 
Ohio,  produces  1500  to  2000  ducks  for 
market  every  week.  Two  years  ago  he 
decided  to  include  a  flock  of  geese,  and  not 
being  one  to  do  a  thing  half-way,  he  soon 
increased  his  flock  to  include  enough  birds 
to  keep,  his  poultry  yards  in  an  uproar. 

Geese  seldom  whisper.  They  babble  and 
honk  day  and  night,  weekdays  and  Sun¬ 
day.  This  makes  some  of  Kollar’s  neigh¬ 
bors  unhappy.  “I’m  told,”  says  Kollar,  a 
friendly,  middle-aged  fellow  who  says 
that  he  has  always  been  too  busy  with 
poultry  to  take  time  to  get  married,  “that 
the  neighbors  are  circulating  a  petition 
to  make  this  neighborhood  off  limits^  for 
geese.  Wonder  what  a  farmer  is  supposed 
to  do  about  his  livestock  making  noise?  I 
don’t  like  to  hear  a  cow  bawl  when  her 
calf  is  taken  away  either,  but  there  isn’t 
much  I  can  do  about  it.” 


Kollar  will  tell  you  that  there  are  few 
animals,  including  a  dog,  that  make  better 
watch  dogs  than  geese.  A  small  flcn  k  of 
geese  around  the  place  can  be  depended 
on  to  awaken  the  household  when  a 
stranger  crosses  the  property.  Their  voices 
are  adequate  to  set  up  the  alarm,  and 
there  is  little  chance  that  they  will  sleep 
through  a  stranger’s  visit,  for  geese  seem 
to  have  chronic  insomnia.  The  most 
famous  instance  of  geese  setting  up  the 
danger  alarm  was  when  the  Gauls  were 
creeping  up  on  the  walled  ;  ity  of  Rome 
more  than  2000  years  ago.  As  the  enemy 
approached,  the  sacred  geese  within  the 
city  sensed  the  danger.  They  set  up  such 
a  clamor  that  the  guards  were  aroused  in 
time  to  beat  back  the  invaders,  and  ever 
since  the  geese  have  been  credited  with 
saving  Rome. 

Kollar  is  only  one  of  a  number  of 
poultrymen  across  the  country  who  has,  in 
recent  years,  taken  a  sudden  new  interest 
in  the  money  making  possibilities  of  the 
goose.  The  demand  for  geese  has  grown 
so  fast  that  farmers  want  more  than 


hatcheries  can  produce.  Market  prices  are 
high  and  there  is  promise  of  a  big  boom 
in  these  big  birds.  .As  one  hatcheryman 
summed  it  up,  “The  goose  business  today 
is  just  about  where  the  chicken  business 
was  30  years  ago.” 

The  goose  has  a  time-honored  place  on 
the  farm,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Until  recently  they  have  always  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  small  farm  flocks  of  10  to  50 
birds.  Each  spring  a  few  goslings  hatched 
and  were  fattened  for  market.  The  old 
geese  go  right  on  breeding  for  10  or  15 
years  and  even  longer,  for  geese  have  been 
known  to  live  for  50  years.  A  few  geese 
each  year  from  many  farms  kept  the  mar¬ 
ket  supplied.  It  was  seldom  glutted  be¬ 
cause  geese  have  never  been  famous  for 
their  efficiency  in  reproduction. 

Eating  habits  changed  and  there  was 
less  demand  for  geese.  Then  a  decline  set 
in.  Fewer  and  fewer  flocks  were  found 
on  the  farms.  In  the  last  ten  years  geese 
have  become  almost  a  rarity.  But  now 
that  the  birds  are  being  raised  in  com- 
(Continued  on  page  133) 


MOST  GEESE  are  still  raised  in  small  farm  flocks.  The  owner  can  sell  the  eggs 
to  a  hatchery  for  about  30  cents  each.  A  good  goose  lays  40  eggs  a  year. 


Food  Where  Crops  Need  It 

BY  A.  J.  OHLROGGE 


WHEN  a  farmer  feeds  his  cow  he  has 
to  put  the  feed  within  reach  of  her 
mouth.  The  same  is  true  when  he  feeds 
his  crops.  If  the  roots  can’t  ^et  to  the 
fertilizer  it  might  just  as  well  have  been 
kept  in  the  sack  for  all  the  good  it  does 
the  crop. 

Timing  is  another  factor ;  a  cow  should 
have  more  feed  when  she  is  producing 
— a  plant  should  have  fertilizer  at  the 
right  time.  Farmers  and  scientists  have 
been  working  for  years  to  find  how  to  use 
fertilizers  to  get  the  most  value  from  the 
fertilizer  used.  Ver\'  often  when  a  new 
method  shows  local  promise  it  is  heralded 
as  the  final  answer  for  the  whole  country’ 


and  for  all  crops.  It  is  tried  all  over  the 
country’  under  conditions  where  it  was 
never  intended  for  use,  and  the  poor  re¬ 
turns  too  often  discredit  »  method  which 
may  be  selectively  good. 

There  is  no  one  method  which  will 
work  with  all  crops  on  all  soils  during  all 
seasons — but  there  is  one  general  rule  of 
fertilization  which  will  work  under  all 
conditions.  This  rule  is:  Use  the  fertilizer 
in  a  form  available  to  the  plant  and  put  it 
in  the  soil  where  the  roots  can  get  it 
when  they  need  it.  This  blunt  fact  is  too 
often  forgotten  in  thinking  about  fertilizer 
placement. 

To  get  anywhere  on  this  problem  of 
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where  to  place  the  fertilizer  we  must 
know:  (1)  when  a  crop  needs  that  extra 
boost  from  fertilizer,  and  (2)  how  much 
nitrogen,  phosphones  and  potassium  it 
will  use.  It  is  important  to  know  this, 
because  the  shorter  the  time  between  cor¬ 
rect  application  and  uptake  by  the  plant, 
the  more  efficiently  will  the  fertilizer  be 
used. 

How  Much 

The  following  t^ble  shows  us  how  much 
nitrogen,  phosphonic  acid,  and  pota.sh 
various  common  crops  use.  These  are 
average  figures  which  may  vary  widely, 
dejjending  on  the  conditions  under  which 


SHALLOW  PLACEMENT  with  a  grain  drill  is  best  for  small  grains  with  roots  near  the  surface. 
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a  crop  is  grown,  but  they  are  very  useful 
in  arriving  at  a  rule  of  thumb  on  crop 
needs. 


Nutrient  content  of  the  above-ground 
portion  of  several  form  crops 


Crop 

Yield 

N 

P2O.. 

K2O 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Corn 

100  bu. 

140 

45 

120 

Wheat 

30  bu. 

60 

25 

35 

Oats 

50  bu. 

55 

20 

50 

Barley 

40  bu. 

50 

25 

45 

Soybeans 

30  bu. 

140 

55 

70 

Alfalfa 

3  tons 

150 

40 

80 

Red  Clover 

2  tons 

90 

25 

60 

Timothy 

1 .5  tons 

45 

15 

50 

From  this  table  we  see  that  the  dairy’ 
farmer  who  hauls  off  the  field  the  fodder 
and  grain  from  a  100  bushel  corn  crop  for 
silage  is  carrying  off  140  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  (N),  45  pounds  of  phosphonic  acid 
(PzOj)  and  120  pounds  of  potash  (KoO), 
or,  in  other  words,  the  total  amount  of 
plant  food  in  1000  pounds  of  14-5-12 
fertilizer. 

When 

Now,  when  do  the  crops  take  up  this 
plant  food?  J.  D.  Sayre,  of  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  harvested  com  every 
three  days  beginning  four  weeks  after  the 
corn  was  planted.  He  found  that  only 
118  pounds  of  dry  matter  were  produced 
during  the  first  month  of  the  growing 
season,  but  that  after  the  corn  was  a  foot 
high  it  made  rapid  growth,  reaching  a 
maximum  of  250  pounds  of  dry  matter 
per  day  at  tasselling  time.  After  it  reached 
this  peak,  dry  matter  production  gradu¬ 
ally  fell  off  until  it  reached  zero  at  ma¬ 
turity.  The  grain  yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
124  bushels  per  acre. 

Nitrogen  and  phosphones  uptake,  he 
found,  is  almost  identical  with  dry  matter 
production.  Peak  uptake  for  nitrogen  was 
about  three  pounds  per  acre  per  day,  or 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  100  pounds  of 
3-12-12  fertilizer.  The  peak  for  phospho¬ 
nes  was  a  little  over  a  pound  a  day. 

The  story  on  potash,  however,  is  quite 
different  from  nitrogen,  phosphones  and 
dry  matter.  It  reaches  its  peak  uptake  two 
weeks  earlier  and  rapidly  decreases  to 
zero  two  weeks  after  tasselling.  Not  only 
that,  but  potash  actually  is  moved  out  of 
the  stalk  into  the  roots,  reaching  a  peak 
rate  of  over  a  pound  per  acre  per  day. 
The  same  thing  happens  with  wheat,  and 
probably  also  happens  with  the  other 
cereals  and  grasses.  As  much  as  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  potash  that  was  in  the  stems, 
leaves  and  heads  of  wheat  just  before 
tasselling  moves  back  into  the  roots  by 
the  time  the  plant  is  mature.  So  we  can 
readily  see  that  it  doesn’t  make  much 
sense  to  apply  K^O  at  tasselling  time  for 
com  or  wheat,  but  adding  nitrogen  and 
phosphones  would  seem  to  be  a  very 
sound  practice. 

Nitrogen  and  phosphones  uptake  in 
the  cereal  grain  and  grasses  is  very  much 
like  that  of  corn. 


But  all  crops  are  not  like  corn.  Jack 
Hester,  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  per¬ 
formed  the  same  type  of  experiment  with 
tomatoes.  He  found  that  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  uptake  and  dry  matter 
production  are  not  unlike  those  for  corn, 
but  the  story  on  potash  is  quite  different. 
Potash  uptake  continues  at  a  high  rate 
through  the  period  fruit  is  picked. 

We  don’t  know  any  cases  where  this 
same  kind  of  test  was  carried  out  for 
legumes,  but  we  can  assume  that  they 
would  be  like  tomatoes,  with  all  three 
elements  following  dry  matter  production. 

It  stands  to  reason  then,  that  the  peak 
demand  for  plant  food,  during  the  tas¬ 
selling  or  flowering  period,  is  a  critical 
time.  The  soil  can  release  a  variable 
amount  of  plant  food  each  day,  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  fertile  that  particular  soil  is. 
If  the  amount  the  soil  releases  doesn’t 
equal  the  amount  the  crop  needs,  then 
that  crop  will  be  poorly  nourished.  In  the 
Midwest  it  is  during  the  last  part  of  July 
and  early  August  that  corn  fields  begin 
to  fire  for  lack  of  nitrogen.  It  is  then 
that  the  corn  is  making  its  greatest  de¬ 
mands  for  food,  and  the  poorer  soils  can¬ 
not  rise  to  the  occasion.  So  to  supplement 
the  soil’s  supply,  fertilizer  is  added,  and 
we  try  to  apply  it  properly,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  peak  demand  as  practical, 
in  order  to  get  the  largest  return  from 
the  fertilizer  used. 

Let’s  not  forget,  though,  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  peak  period  of  food  demand 
by  the  plants,  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
after  planting  are  critical,  too.  Deficiency 
symptoms  are  more  often  seen  at  this 
time  than  later  on.  This  period  is  critical 
because  the  young  plant  does  not  have  a 
large  root  system  to  search  out  plant  food 
in  the  soil.  In  some  crops  this  limited  root 
system  has  a  hard  job  in  meeting  the 
small  demand  on  even  the  most  fertile 
soil.  Of  the  three  nutrients  we  have  been 
discussing,  phosphones  are  the  ones  whose 
deficiency  is  most  often  noticed. 

VV'hen  the  farmer  comes  to  the  question 
of  fertilizer  placement  then,  he  must  fill 
two  needs:  (1)  food  for  the  young  plant 
and  (2)  enough  fertilizer  to  bring  it  to 
maturity. 

Feeding  the  Young  Plant 

Starter  fertilizer  is  fertilizer  applied  to 
help  the  young  plant  get  along.  To  give 
the  crop  a  strong  early  start,  the  closer 
the  fertilizer  is  placed  to  the  seed,  the 
better.  Placing  the  fertilizer  in  contact 
with  the  seed  is  a  good  method.  Then  as 
soon  as  the  first  root  app)ears  it  will  have 
all  the  available  plant  food  it  needs.  This 
placement  is  fine  for  starter  effect,  but 
can’t  be  used  with  all  crops. 

Some  crops  are  fussy  about  how  much 
soluble  food  their  roots  will  live  in.  Of  the 
commonly  applied  nutrients,  potash  is  the 
one  to  which  some  plant  roots  are  ver\’ 
sensitive.  This  is  because  it  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  soluble  salt.  Most  of  the  legumes 
cannot  stand  much  soluble  salt  around 


their  germinating  seeds.  The  small  grains 
are  not  so  sensitive,  com  ranks  halfway  be¬ 
tween  the  legumes  and  the  small  grains. 

With  the  sensitive  crops,  some  soil 
free  of  fertilizer  should  lie  between  the 
seed  and  fertilizer  band.  The  actual 
amount  necessary  depends  on  how  much 
is  applied  and  the  texture  of  the  soil.  The 
more  clay  and  organic  matter  in  the  soil, 
the  more  salts  it  will  absorb.  A  good  aver¬ 
age  for  most  soils  is  about  one  to  two 
inches.  The  band  should  also  be  an  inch  or 
two  to  the  side  of  the  seed — never  directly 
above  or  below  the  seed.  If  it  is  above, 
the  roots  would  have  to  grow  up  to 
reach  the  phosphones  in  the  fertilizer,  since 
phosphones  do  not  move  in  the  soil  after 
they  are  applied.  Rains  would  also  wash 
the  soluble  salts  down  around  the  seed, 
endangering  the  germination  and  stands. 
Placing  the  fertilizer  directly  below  the 
seed  is  almost  as  bad.  If  dry  weather  fol¬ 
lows  planting,  the  water  in  the  soil  moves 
up  and  is  evaporated,  carrying  the  soluble 
salts  up  around  the  seed.  The  effect  is 
the  same  as  placing  the  fertilizer  with  the 
seed,  poor  germination  and  stands  where 
soluble  salt-sensitive  crops  are  being 
grown. 

Equipment  Available 

Bill  Edwards,  who  farms  a  hundred 
and  sixty  in  Benton  County,  Indiana, 
takes  a  look  at  his  com  planter  to  see 
where  it  is  placing  the  fertilizer.  He  finds 
that  his  planter  uses  a  dividing  hood  back 
of  the  planter  shoe  to  place  the  fertilizer 
in  bands  on  either  side  of  the  seed  at  the 

PLOW  SOLE  PLACEMENT  puts  the  fertilizer 
where  corn  con  use  it  late  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Deep  rooted  legumes  in  the 
rotation  will  do  the  same  job  better. 


same  level  as  the  seed,  and  with  about  an 
inch  of  fertilizer-free  soil  between  the 
seed  and  the  band.  This  is  a  good  place¬ 
ment,  although  an  inch  deeper  would  be 
better  for  his  crops.  Seldom,  when  he 
uses  this  planter,  does  the  fertilizer  end 
up  anv^vhere  near  seed  level.  In  most 
cases  it  is  placed  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Edwards  can  locate  at  a  glance 
every  hill  of  corn  on  his  neighbor’s  farm, 
because  some  of  the  fertilizer  is  lying  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  because 
his  neighbor  either  sawed  off  a  portion 
of  his  divider  or  else  moved  it  up  on  the 
planter  shoe  as  far  as  possible  so  that  it 
would  not  catch  trash  and  cause  trouble 
during  planting.  Also,  he  often  drives  the 
planter  at  too  high  a  speed,  which  pulls 
the  planter  shoe  out  of  the  ground  and 
tends  to  give  shallow  placement.  If  Ed¬ 
wards  and  his  neighbor  keep  those  fer¬ 
tilizer  hoods  as  far  down  as  they’ll  go, 
they’ll  get  better  placement. 

There’s  a  lot  of  room  for  improvement 
on  Edwards’  equipment,  in  fact,  there  is 
on  most  of  the  fertilizer  attachments  on 
com  planters.  When  he  decides  to  replace 
his  planter,  he’ll  be  interested  in  a  new 
planter  on  the  market  w’ith  separate  fer¬ 
tilizer  shoes.  These  shoes  are  adjustable 
for  depth  and  look  like  they’ll  do  a 
good  job  if  used  prof)erly. 

The  drills  Edwards  uses  for  beets  and 
beans  and  other  sp)ecial  crops,  provide  for 
placing  the  fertilizer  away  from  the  seed 
where  necessary.  His  grain  drills  with 
fertilizer  attachment  do  a  good  job  in 
placing  the  fertilizer  in  direct  contact  with 
the  seed. 


Placement  for  Mature  Plants 


Let’s  find  out,  now,  how  this  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  used  for  fertilizing  for  the 


second  critical  growth  period.  Can  enough 
starter  fertilizer  be  added  to  carry  through 
this  critical  period? 

On  small  grains,  yes.  On  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley  as  much  as  1000  pounds  jjer 
acre  of  a  3-12-12  fertilizer  can  be  applied 
safely  with  the  seed.  Such  high  rates  will 
slow  up  the  germination  of  the  seed  in 
some  years,  but  the  bad  effects  will  not  be 
serious,  .\bout  1 20  pounds  of  potash 
(K2O)  per  acre  when  applied  in  seven 
inch  drill  rows  is  about  as  much  as  can 
safely  be  applied. 

This  placement  is  effective  because  it 
fulfills  the  requirements  of  effective  fer¬ 
tilization;  that  is,  available  plant  food 
where  there  are  adsorbing  roots,  and 
when  the  plant  needs  it.  These  small 
grains  grow  in  early  summer  when  the 
ground  is  moist  all  the  way  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  plants  have  roots  near  the 
surface. 

The  farmer  seeds  these  small  grains  in 
the  rotation  with  a  legume  mixture.  The 
sod  crops  also  maintain  a  good  cover  over 
the  soil,  keeping  it  moist,  and  they,  too, 
have  actively  absorbing  roots  near  the 
surface. 

With  intertilled  crops  such  as  com 
and  soybeans  the  story  is  different.  When 
you  walk  into  a  com  field  in  July  or 
August,  and  kick  up  an  inch  or  two  of 
soil,  you  seldom  find  many  live  roots  near 
the  surface.  More  often  than  not,  the 
surface  two  inches  will  be  bone  dry.  This 
means  that  if  you  want  to  feed  the  crop 
during  this  period,  the  fertilizer  must  be 
placed  deeper  in  the  soil  where  there  are 
live  feeding  roots. 

On  many  soils  with  properly  fertilized 
rotations,  only  starter  fertilizer  will  be 
needed  on  the  corn  crops.  The  amply 
fertilized  small  grains  and  legume  sod 


PLACEMENT  is  not  as  important  with  manure  as  with  commercial  fertilizer  since 
the  whole  value  of  manure  is  not  immediately  released,  but  carries  over  for  years. 


crops  in  the  rotation  will  maintain  a  high 
enough  fertility  level  in  the  soil  so  that 
a  starter  will  do  the  whole  job. 

But  for  a  fellow  like  Jim  Eckhart,  who 
took  over  a  worn  out  farm  in  southern 
Indiana,  and  is  starting  from  scratch,  extra 
fertilizer  will  be  needed  on  his  intertilled 
crops  until  he  gets  a  good  rotation  under¬ 
way.  Jim  would  have  to  go  through  his 
rotation  of  well  fertilized  legume  sod 
crops,  at  least  twice  before  he  could  just 
use  starter  fertilizer  alone  on  his  corn.  This 
means  that  for  six  or  eight  years  he  will 
have  deficiency  symptoms  in  his  corn  fields 
and  will  harvest  low  yields.  The  nitrogen 
deficiency  symptoms,  pale  green  leaves 
with  yellow  fired  tips,  so  common  in  corn 
fields  in  late  July  and  August  mean  that 
most  of  the  corn  is  not  growing  in  well 
fertilized  rotation  containing  plenty  of 
legume  sod  crops.  These  deficiency  symp¬ 
toms  can  only  be  corrected  by  feeding  the 
crop  during  that  period  of  peak  demand 
in  late  July  and  August  when  the  crop 
has  used  up  most  of  the  available  plant 
food  stored  in  the  soil,  and  the  rate  of 
release  of  available  plant  food  does  not 
meet  the  crops  demand. 

If  Eckhart’s  fertilizer  attachment  gets 
the  fertilizer  below  seed  level,  then  he 
can  use  it  to  add  the  extra  phosphate 
and  potash.  But  if  the  attachment  places 
the  fertilizer  shallow,  then  he  can  place 
it  deeper  by  planting  the  crop  with  fur¬ 
row  openers.  In  cultivation  these  fur¬ 
rows  will  be  filled,  and  in  late  July  and 
August  the  fertilizer  bands  will  be  three  to 
four  inches  deep  in  good  moist  soil  where 
the  roots  will  feed  up>on  it. 


Deep  Placement 

Because  the  equipment  available  did 
not  do  the  job,  plowing  under  fertilizer, 
either  broadcast  on  before  plowing  or 
applying  it  with  an  attachment  on  the 
plow,  was  introduced.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  this  could  have  been  applied  at 
planting  time,  but  the  equipment  to  do 
this  job  has  not  yet  been  designed. 

These  methods  for  deep  placements 
have  several  definite  disadvantages.  Broad¬ 
cast  application  before  plowing  mixes  the 
fertilizer  with  too  much  soil  to  get  top 
efficiency.  On  most  midwest  soils  the  plow 
sole  is  quite  acid,  and  applying  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  there  cuts  down  on  the  per  cent 
uptake  of  the  phospones  by  the  plant. 
In  both  cases  the  fertilizer  is  being  applied 
several  weeks  to  months  before  the  crop 
uses  it.  The  attachments  on  the  plow  are 
a  nuisance  because  of  the  small  hopper, 
and  the  other  methods  mean  an  addi¬ 
tional  once-over  the  field  to  apply  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

On  those  fields  which  fire  for  nitrogen, 
side  dressing  comes  into  the  picture.  The 
nearer  we  can  apply  the  nitrogen  to  the 
time  it  will  be  used,  the  better.  Then  there 
will  be  less  time  for  soil  bacteria  to  use 
the  nitrogen. 

Side  dressing  is  excellent — if  properly 
done.  But  remember,  nitrogen  must  be 
where  the  live  roots  are.  Shallow  side 
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THE  FERTILIZER  HOOD  on  the  planter  shoe  should  be  set  at  maximum  depth  to  deposit  the  starter 
fertilizer  in  bonds  beside  the  seed.  Fast  driving  tends  to  pull  the  shoe  and  hood  out  of  the  ground. 


dressings  arc  effective  if  there  is  enough 
rain  to  wash  the  nitrogen  down  to  the 
roots,  but  there  is  no  need  to  gamble  on 
the  weather  if  the  nitrogen  is  applied 
sufficiently  deep  to  begin  with.  By  using 
narrow  knife-type  shoes  it  can  be  placed 
four  inches  deep  in  the  center  of  the  com 
rows  at  the  last  cultivation  with  good 
results.  In  the  center  of  the  row  the  equip¬ 
ment  won’t  prune  any  roots,  and  with  the 
knife  type  opener  the  root  zone  will  not 
be  seriously  disturbed. 

On  C.  V.  Conder’s  farm,  a  black  prairie 
soil  on  the  Tippecanoe-White  county  line 
in  Indiana.  30  pounds  of  nitrogen  ap¬ 
plied  one  to  two  inches  deep  at  the  last 
cultivation  in  the  centers  of  the  row  in¬ 
creased  com  yield  12  bushels  per  acre. 
When  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  was 


applied  four  inches  deep  with  a  knife 
type  shoe,  he  got  a  twenty  bushel  increase 
in  yield.  The  same  thing  happened  on  the 
Homer  Bramer  farm  on  light-colored,  clay 
ground,  Fincastle  silt  loam.  But  on  the 
C.  H.  Thompson  farm  near  Rochester, 
Indiana,  the  shallow  application  was  as 
good  as  the  deeper  application  because 
Thompson  had  a  sandy  loam,  and  the 
well-distributed  rainfall  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  washed  the  nitrogen  down 
around  the  roots.  At  the  Conder  and 
Bramer  farms,  with  their  heavier  soils,  not 
as  much  nitrogen  was  able  to  reach  the 
roots  with  the  shallow  placement. 

Top  dressing  fertilizer  is  a  common 
practice  on  some  crojjs.  Let’s  examine  this 
placement. 

On  most  soils  winter  wheat  needs  a  little 


nitrogen  as  a  starter  to  get  the  crop  estab¬ 
lished.  This  is  applied  in  the  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  the  seed.  But  in  spring  on 
many  soils  the  wheat  turns  light  green, 
indicating  that  it  needs  more  commercial 
nitrogen.  Putting  on  the  nitrogen  broad¬ 
cast  to  help  stool  out  wheat  is  a  good 
practise.  The  nitrogen  is  soluble,  and  with 
the  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  moist 
soil,  it  is  immediately  available  to  the 
crop. 

With  permanent  grass  pastures  we  have 
the  same  situation,  a  lot  of  feeding  roots 
near  the  surface  with  a  lot  of  organic 
debris.  Therefore,  even  phosphate  top 
dressing  is  a  good  placement.  But  for  the 
farmer  who  is  renovating  that  pasture, 
(Continued  on  page  136) 
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Thanks  to  science^  the  busy  little  bee  is 
becoming  still  busier.  Even  the  queen^s  sex  life  is  not  her  own. 


nEE  keepers  all  over  the  world  have 
their  attention  focused  on  a  tiny  island 
in  Lake  Erie,  for  on  this  speck  of  land  the 
honey  bee  is  being  redesigned. 

Bee  keepers  have  always  been  inclined 
to  accept  the  honey  bee  as  nature  gave  it 
to  them.  After  all,  nature  had  done  a  good 
job  on  the  bee  and,  in  addition,  controlled 
bee  breeding  seemed  like  a  near  impossi¬ 
bility.  But  the  bee  has  its  faults,  and  there 
has  always  been  a  place  for  a  sujjer  bee 
if  someone  who  understood  such  things 
could  learn  to  breed  bees  selectively. 

For  one  thing,  bees  have  alw-ays  come 
equipjDed  with  stingers  which,  coupled 
with  nasty  disptositions,  can  make  them 
mean  to  handle.  They  also  have  a  tongue 
which  is  too  short  to  allow  them  to  reach 
the  nectar  of  certain  v'aluable  plants  such 
as  red  clover.  Some  bees  seem  to  be  bom 
lazy,  and  the  increased  production  of  a  bee 
that  would  be  willing  to  work  overtime 
storing  honey  would  be  a  boon  to  the  bee 
keep>er.  Bee  keepers  would  also  like  to  find 
queens  which  would  live  longer  than  the 
normal  average  two-year  life  span.  It  was 
to  search  out  the  answers  to  these  prob¬ 
lems  that  Kelley’s  Island  was  made  into 
an  isolated  bee  laboratory. 

Kelley’s  Island,  which  is  four  miles  from 
the  mainland  and  almost  within  sight  of 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  is  proving  to  be  an  ideal 
sp>ot  for  breeding  the  super  bee.  Bee  men 
all  over  the  country  can  already  foresee 
the  day  when  most  of  our  commercial  bee 
stock  will  originate  on  this  2800  acre 
patch  of  land. 
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It  was  12  years  ago  that  a  group  of 
Ohio  bee  keepers  formed  the  Honey  Bee 
Improvement  Cooperative  Association. 
“The  purpose,”  says  Charles  A.  Reese, 
Extension  bee  man  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  prime  mover  in  founding  the 
Association,  “was  to  develop  better  strains 
of  honey  bees.” 

Reese  started  talking  with  his  fellow 
workers  on  the  project  about  the  best  place 
to  do  the  bee  breeding  research.  It  would 
have  to  be  isolated  so  that  no  outside 
strains  of  bees  could  pollute  the  inbreeding 
experiments;  in  fact,  it  would  have  to  be 
an  island.  Kelley’s  Island  w-as  the  logical 
choice,  for  in  addition  to  isolation,  the 
island  was  ideal  for  honey  production. 
There  is  on  the  island  an  almost  constant 
succession  of  |X)llen  and  nectar  plants  from 
early  spring  until  late  fall.  Farmers  on  the 
island  point  out  that  they  cannot  remember 
when  there  has  been  a  killing  frost  before 
the  first  of  November.  Rainfall  is  less  on 
the  island  than  on  the  mainland  because 
many  of  the  storms  on  the  mairrland  never 
cross  the  lake.  This  gives  the  bees  more 
w'orking  hours.  What  surprises  many  com¬ 
mercial  bee  breeders  is  that  some  one 
didn’t  think  of  the  island  a  long  time  ago 
as  a  fine  commercial  honey  producing 
location. 

The  next  step  in  the  Association’s  plan 
w'as  to  enlist  the  help  of  the  bee  scientists 
in  the  country.  They  knew  that  the  only 
two  bee  geneticists  in  the  world  were  Dr. 
Otto  Mackensen,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts, 
both  with  the  USDA.  So,  the  Ohio  Bee 


Improvement  Cooperative  Association 
teamed  up  with  the  USDA  in  their  plan 
to  develop  new  strains  of  hybrid  bees.  Now 
the  research  being  done  on  Kelley’s  Island 
is  directed  by  Mackensen  and  Roberts, 
while  the  Ohio  group  supplies  the 
equipment  and  conducts  the  business  of  dis¬ 
tributing  newly-develojjed  hybrid  queens 
to  bee  men. 

The  new  style  bees  look  like  any  other 
honey  bee ;  the  size  and  shape  are  the 
same.  Eventually  bee  scientists  hope  that 
the  hybrid  bees  will  come  equipped  with 
longer  tongues  to  enable  them  to  get  deep>er 

NEW  HYBRID  BEES  will  have  better  dis¬ 
positions  than  their  old  style  relatives. 


into  certain  flowers  which  are  now  beyond 
their  reach.  They  are  already  more  resist¬ 
ant  to  foulbrood  and  other  bee  diseases 
than  are  the  naturally  mated  bees,  and 
they  have  a  more  lajentle  disposition.  Their 
main  difference,  however,  is  one  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  honey  and  not  the  bee; 
the  hybrid  bees  are  producing  more  honey 
by  making  more  and  longer  trips  during 
the  day  to  pollen  and  nectar  sources. 

When  the  bee  specialists  moved  to 
Kelley’s  Island  they  found  only  two  local 
farmers  who  were  keeping  bees.  The 
farmers  sold  their  few  hives  to  the  .Associ¬ 
ation,  and  the  Association  replaced  them 
with  hives  of  their  own  choosing,  moved 
to  the  island  from  the  mainland. 

It  w’as  not  a  difficult  problem  to  destroy 
all  the  old  strains  of  bees  on  the  island  since 
all  remaining  drones  die  in  the  autumn. 
During  the  early  spring  the  queen  in  each 
of  the  new  hives  was  removed  and  re¬ 
placed  with  an  artificially  inseminated 
queen.  \Vhen  the  breeding  season  came  the 
following  summer,  every  bee  hatched  on 
Kelley’s  Island  was  of  known  parentage. 

Now  with  the  combination  of  isolation 
and  the  known  lines  of  bees  on  the  island, 
the  project  was  ready  to  get  underway. 

There  was  still  one  point  to  be  carefully 
determined.  Although  the  island  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  mainland  by  four  miles  of 
water,  it  was  just  possible  that  wind  might 
carry  bees  over  from  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.  There  was  a  way  to  check  this. 
During  the  height  of  the  breeding  season 
all  the  drone  bees  were  taken  from  the 
exjjerimental  hives.  Matings  dropped  to 
zero.  When  the  drones  were  replaced  in 
their  hives,  matings  climbed  back  to 
normal.  This  check  was  run  during  two 
successive  summers  with  identical  results. 
It  was  evident  that  no  bees  were  coming 
across  the  stretch  of  water.  This  ruled  out 
the  need  for  mechanical  or  artificial  insemi¬ 
nation  of  qneens  on  the  island  for  inbreed¬ 
ing  since  the  isolation  provides  100  per 
cent  control  over  natural  matings. 

The  colonies  on  the  island  are  now 
headed  by  sister  queens  all  of  which  are 
hybrids  of  two  selected  inbred  lines. 
They  have  been  especially  selected  for 
honey  production  and  disease  resistance. 
Four  diflFerent  strains  of  hybrid  queens  are 
being  produced  and  each  is  a  hybrid  of 
other  unrelated,  inbred  lines. 

The  first  crop  of  1 200  cross-bred  queens 
was  shipped  from  Kelley’s  Island  in  the 
summer  of  1948.  In  1949  production 
climbed  to  2000  queens.  It  was  no  task 
to  find  commercial  bee  keepers  willing  to 
test  these  new  style  queens  in  their 
apiaries.  In  fact,  the  Association  had  to 
turn  down  a  whole  stack  of  requests. 

Bee  keejjers  interested  in  working  with 
the  hybrid  stock  can  apply  to  the  Honey 
Bee  Improvement  Cooperative  Association 
at  the  Ohio  State  University  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  The  first  requirement  is  that  they 
have  in  production  50  or  more  colonies  of 
bees.  They  order  the  queens  in  groups  of 
25  and  pay  $1.75  each  for  them.  In  1948 
and  1949,  the  queens  were  shipped  to  ap¬ 


plicants  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  rejjort  back  to  the  Association  on 
performance.  The  bee  breeders  then  used 
this  information  to  help  them  decide  which 
strains  of  bees  to  develop  further  and  what 
new  crosses  they  should  make  to  bring  out 
the  qualities  they  wanted  to  breed  into 
their  new  hybrid  stock. 

As  the  primary  experimental  work  pro¬ 
gresses,  and  the  bee  scientists  of  Kelley’s 
Island  know  which  queens  give  the  best 
performance,  the  hybrid  queens  will  be 
sold  to  organizations  that  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  supplying  bee  keepers  with  queens. 
Most  of  the  package  bees  are  produced  in 
the  gulf  area  of  the  Southern  states.  These 
queen  breeders  are  anxious  to  start  pro¬ 
duction  of  hybrid  stock  as  soon  as  the  As¬ 
sociation  releases  the  seed  stock  for  com¬ 
mercial  production. 

The  Honey  Bee  Improvement  Coopera¬ 
tive  .Association  is  now  ready  to  make  its 
queens  available  to  breeders.  The  prelim¬ 
inary  tests  have  proved  successful  enough 
to  justify  distribution  and  the  first  of  the 
Kelley’s  Island  stock  will  go  out  to  com¬ 
mercial  breeders  by  June  of  1950.  These 
queens,  instrument  inseminated,  will  be 


available  to  bonafide,  established  queen 
breeders. 

The  bee  breeding  sp>ecialists  started  their 
program  with  ordinary  bees  of  various  lines 
such  as  Italians,  Caucasians,  and  Camo- 
lians.  \5rgin  queens  of  these  lines  will,  if 
treated  with  carbon  dioxide,  lay  eggs 
w’hich  hatch  into  drones.  With  the  aid  of 
artificial  insemination  the  drones  are  in- 
bred  to  the  mother  queens  in  each  of  these 
lines.  This  inbreeding  is  carried  on  for 
several  generations  and  in  each  generation 
the  scientists  weed  out  those  bees  which 
show  freakish  size,  shape  or  coloring,  leav¬ 
ing  only  a  growing  number  of  highly  in- 
bred  bees. 

Eventually  the  bee  scientists  have  highly 
inbred  groups  of  bees  descended  from  each 
of  the  breeds  with  which  they  originally 
started.  Queens  of  one  inbred  group  are 
then  crossed  with  drones  of  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  inbred  group,  again  by  artificial  in¬ 
semination,  and  the  resulting  offspring  is 
a  two-way  hybrid.  These  first  cross  hybrids 
are  the  ones  that  will  be  sent  to  commercial 
queen  breeders.  Before  the  queens  leave 
Kelley’s  Island  they  will  have  been  natu- 
(Continued  on  page  137) 


THIS  IS  THE  TOOL  which  is  changing  the  queen  bee's  on-the-wing  mating  to  a 
laboratory  procedure.  She  is  anesthesized  with  carbon  dioxide  gas  and  inserted, 
head  first,  in  a  glass  funnel.  Tiny  steel  hooks  hold  her  in  position,  while  the  semen- 
filled,  glass  tube  is  manipulated  by  the  technician.  By  this  method  lines  of  bees 
can  be  inbred  and  eventually  two  strains  can  be  crossed  to  develop  hybrid  vigor. 
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The  Forage  Harvester 


The  forage  harvester  takes  the  back  breaking 

labor  out  of  haying  and  silage  making.  On 
most  farms  it  is  the  cheapest  tvay  to  harvest  hay. 


Big  bill  REDMOND  used  to  regale 
the  hay  crew,  as  they  rested  during 
lunch  hour,  with  the  marvels  of  the  new 
combine  which  he  had  seen  in  the  wheat 
fields  of  Kansas.  This  wonder  machine, 
he  claimed,  cut  a  ten  foot  swath  of  wheat 
on  one  side,  threshed  it,  blew  out  the 
straw,  and  dropped  out  sacks  of  flour 
and  bran  at  the  other  end.  “But  that  is 
only  the  small  one,”  he’d  say,  “the  big 
machines  do  all  that  too,  but  they  deliver 
fresh  baked  bread  and  cake  instead  of 
flour.”  If  Bill  had  loosed  his  imagination 
on  the  job  of  making  hay  those  30  years 
ago,  he  probably  would  have  described 
something  like  our  present  day  forage 
harvester,  a  machine  that  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  three  or  four  men  to  put  up  a 
bigger  crop  than  Bill  and  1 1  other  men 
could  do  in  the  old  pitchfork  days. 
The  forage  harvester  is  a  new  machine 


as  farm  machines  go,  and  it  is  still  finding 
its  place  on  American  farms.  The  farmer 
who  contemplates  the  purchase  of  one  is 
faced  with  three  questions:  ( 1 )  Will  it 
save  me  time  and  labor?  (2)  VV^ill  it  give 
me  better  and  more  feed?  and  (3)  Can 
I  afford  it? 

Since  a  forage  crop  may  be  harvested 
in  several  different  ways,  he  will  want  to 
know  the  answers  to  these  three  questions 
as  they  apply  to  his  own  method,  whether 
it  is  field  drying,  dr^-ing  in  the  barn  or 
haymaker,  ensiling,  or  pasturing  the 
crop. 

Time  and  Labor 

Where  hay  is  cured  in  the  field,  the 
forage  harvester  comes  into  the  picture 
after  the  hay  has  been  cut,  cured  and 
windrowed.  The  harvester,  with  a  wind¬ 
row  pickup,  gathers  the  hay,  chops  it  and 


blows  it  into  a  trailing  wagon.  As  the 
wagon  is  filled,  it  is  replaced  by  an  empty 
and  pulled  to  the  barn  where  the  hay  is 
unloaded  into  a  blower  or  farm  elevator 
which  delivers  the  hay  into  the  mow. 
Most  farmers  are  equipping  their  wagons 
with  automatic  unloaders  to  cut  down  on 
the  labor  requirements  at  this  end  of  the 
job.  Farmers  usually  use  a  three-man 
crew  on  this  operation,  one  on  the  tractor 
that  pulls  the  harvester,  one  on  the  trac¬ 
tor  that  changes  wagons,  and  one  to  tend 
the  unloader  and  blower.  The  wagon 
driver  often  helps  with  unloading  between 
trips. 

But  using  a  forage  harvester  is  only 
one  of  several  methods  a  farmer  may 
use  to  pick  up  the  hay  and  get  it  to  the 
barn  after  it  has  been  cut  and  wind- 
rowed.  If  the  addition  of  the  harvester  to 
his  already  expensive  haymaking  equip¬ 
ment  doesn’t  save  him  time,  money  or 
hay,  the  farmer  would  be  foolish  to 
invest  in  one.  To  find  out  which  of  these 
methods  was  the  fastest,  F.  W.  Duffee 
and  H.  D.  Bruhn,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  gathered  time  study  figures 
from  several  different  areas  showing  the 
number  of  man  hours  required  to  move 
a  ton  of  hay  from  the  windrow  into  the 


WITH  A  PICKUP  ATTACHMENT,  the  forage  harvester  gathers  the  hay  from  the  wind¬ 
row.  Cured  hay  is  ready  to  be  blown  into  the  mow;  semi-cured  hay  is  artificially  dried. 
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THE  COVER  GIRL  on  this  issue  of  The  Farm  Quarterly  works  with  her  father  and 
husband  unloading  chopped  corn  into  the  blower.  With  a  mechanical  unloader 
one  of  them  could  do  the  job  with  the  occasional  help  of  the  wagon  driver. 
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Brandner  of  Spring  Valley,  Illinois,  who 


began  using  a  forage  harvester  last  year 


and  makes  it  serve  an  extra  purpose  by 


picking  up  and  chopping  the  straw  he 


uses  for  bedding  in  his  dairy  barn.  “The 


‘and  it’s 


mow  holds  more, 


he  says. 


much  easier  to  dig  out.  The  straw  is 


much  easier  on  the  manure  loader  and 


spreader  too.  Another  advantage  is  that 


with  chopped  hav  you  naturally  feed 


some  from  all  three  cuttings  every  time 


you  pull  it  out  of  the  mow.  That  way 


COARSE  STEMS,  if  chopped,  are  cleaned  up  by  hungry  cattle. 


STANDING  HAY  is  cut  and  chopped  for  making  grass  silage. 


THREE  MEN  AND  A  HORSE  were  required  to  mow  the  hay  in  the  old  days.  Now 
one  man  with  an  unloading  attachment  on  the  wagon  and  blower  can  do  the  work. 


barn.  They  found  that  the  average  time 
for  the  different  methods  was  as  follows: 
using  a  loader  and  hay  fork  or  slings,  2 
hours  24  minutes;  with  a  one-man  baler, 
1  hour  54  minutes;  with  a  buck  rake,  1 
hour  42  minutes;  and  with  a  forage  har¬ 
vester  and  blower,  1  hour  36  minutes. 
When  these  figures  are  applied  to  the 
farm  it  means  that  harvesting  the  hay 
from  a  50-acre  field  that  produces  two 
and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre,  costs  the 
farmer  300  man-hours  w'ith  a  loader  and 
hay  fork  or  slings;  237^  hours  with  a 
one-man  baler;  212^2  hours  wdth  a  buck 
rake;  or  200  hours  with  a  forage  har¬ 
vester.  If  labor  is  figured  at  75  cents  an 
hour,  he  would  be  spending  $75.00  more 
on  labor  with  the  loader;  $28.02  more 


with  the  baler;  and  $9.38  more  with  the 
buck  rake  for  his  labor  than  he  would 
with  the  forage  harvester. 

Gus  Schaeffer,  like  most  farmers, 
scorns  stop  watch  timing  when  he  is 
making  hay,  but  he  has  a  very  good  idea 
what  he  can  do  with  his  harvester.  He 
and  his  son  Art  do  the  entire  hay  job 
themselves  which,  they  concede,  is  not 
the  most  economical  way  to  use  the 
equipment.  One  of  them  cuts  and  rakes 
the  hay  in  the  morning  while  the  other 
is  cultivating  corn  or  doing  some  other 
job.  In  the  afternoon  one  of  them  drives 
the  harvester  and  the  other  a  dump 
truck.  At  the  end  of  each  load  they 
both  go  into  the  barn  and  blow  the  hay 
into  the  mow-.  “With  an  extra  man 


Schaeffer  admits,  “we  could  do  twice 
the  work  by  keeping  the  harvester  work¬ 
ing  continuously,  but,  even  so,  we  have 
cut  and  put  away  four  acres  of  hay  in 
a  day.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  I 
was  figuring  out  my  income  tax  I  found 
that  we  had  only  sjx-nt  $85.00  for  extra 
help  during  the  whole  year  and  that 
wasn’t  on  haying. 

“Another  thing  that  Art  and  I  like 
about  using  a  harvester  the  way  we  do,” 
Schaeffer  continued,  “is  that  if  the  hay 
gets  rained  on  we  only  have  a  small  part 
of  it  cut  at  any  time  and  so  don’t  lose 
the  whole  crop.” 

“Sure  you  save  money  on  labor,”  the 
farmer  is  bound  to  say,  “but  those  ma¬ 
chines  don’t  run  on  air  and  you  have  a 
lot  of  money  tied  up  in  them.”  The 
answer  for  this  statement  comes  from 
Minnesota  where  workers  compiled  the 
cost  per  ton  of  hay  put  up  by  a  one  man 
baler  and  a  forage  harvester.  In  each 
case  they  figured  in  the  cost  of  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  machine  for  a  10-year 
period.  They  found  that  the  cost  per  ton 
was  $2.65  for  the  harvester  and  .$2.98 
for  the  baler  on  a  100- ton  operation; 
$1.85  for  the  harvester  and  $2.50  for  the 
baler  on  200  tons;  and  $1.33  and  .$2.20 
on  a  500-ton  crop.  In  California  it  was 
found  that  handling  loose  hay  with  a 
buck  rake  and  stacker  was  cheajaer  than 
either  the  baler  or  harvester  up  to  500 
tons  a  year,  but  that  the  forage  harvester 
was  the  cheapest  method  when  the  crop 
went  above  that  figure. 

The  advantages  of  storing  chopp>ed 
hay  or  straw  are  summed  up  by  William 
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GRANDDADDY  OF  THE  FORAGE  HARVESTERS  was  this  pick-up  hay  chopper  made  by 
mounting  a  Fox  silo  filler  on  wheels  and  adding  a  McCormick-Deering  hay  loader. 


you  mix  in  the  poorer  hay  with  the  best 
and  never  run  into  a  time  when  you  have 
only  poor  hay  to  feed.” 

Chopped  hay  requires  less  than  half 


into  stacks  and  will  not  be  affected  by 
rain.  The  stack  is  formed  by  blowing  the 
chopjsed  hay  into  the  stack  area  circled 
by  snow  fencing  which  keeps  the  sides 


they  are  mow  curing,  and  this  probably 
saves  them  some  time  and  money  on  the 
drying  process.  When  they  are  using  a 
steel  haymaker  the  compactness  of  the 


straight.  The  top  must  be  carefully  chopped  hay  becomes  important.  With 

rounded  off  to  prevent  the  forming  of  their  investment  in  the  building  it  would 

pockets  which  will  catch  water  and  cause  be  wasteful  to  use  it  for  long  hay  when 

sp>oilage.  they  can  dry  over  twice  the  amount  of 

When  hay  is  cured  in  the  mow  or  in  chopped  hay  in  the  same  space, 
the  steel  haymaker,  it  must  still  be  picked  It  is  in  making  grass  or  com  silage  that 
up  from  the  windrow,  hauled  to  the  barn  the  forage  harvester  reaches  its  peak  of 

and  put  in  the  building.  This  is  the  same  efficiency  in  saving  time  and  labor.  In 

operation  that  is  performed  on  the  field  putting  up  silage  the  crop  must  be 

cured  hay  and  the  time  and  cost  figures  chopp>ed  to  get  the  tightest  packing  and 

given  for  that  job  hold  good  here.  Farm-  exclude  the  air.  The  harvester  with  its 

ers  find,  however,  that  the  chopf>ed  hay  pick  up,  chopping,  and  loading  action 

can  be  spread  more  evenly  over  the  air  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  other 

ducts  in  the  barn  than  long  hav  when  (Continued  on  page  96) 


CORN  IS  CUT  AND  CHOPPED  for  silage  in  one  economical  operation.  A  MOVABLE  CANVAS  floor  is  used  on  this  wagon  unloader. 


the  storage  space  of  loose  hay,  but  be¬ 
cause  chopf>ed  hay  packs  tighter  it  is 
necessary  to  store  it  a  little  dryer  than 
long  hay  to  prevent  sp>oilage  or  sf)on- 
taneous  combustion.  Long  hay  may  have 
a  moisture  content  as  high  as  25  per 
cent  whereas  chopp>ed  hay  should  be  22 
f>er  cent  or  below. 

Beside  saving  space  in  the  barn,  the 
compactness  of  the  chopped  hay  has  an¬ 
other  advantage.  In  the  semi-humid  mid¬ 
dle  west,  where  long  hay  (except  pure 
timothy)  cannot  be  successfully  stored  in 
stacks,  the  chopped  hay  can  be  blown 


A  MATURE  HOG  DOG  will  weigh  65 
pounds,  which  he  uses  well  in  a  fight.  He 
has  blue  eyes  and  is  spotted  like  a  leopard. 


ain’t  religious.  The  Bible  speaks  agin  it.” 

Dor’s  wife  brought  out  the  family  Bible. 
“Here  it  is,”  she  said,  pointing  to  the  18th 
verse  of  23  Deuteronomy.  “Thou  shalt 
not,”  she  read,  “bring  the  hire  of  a  whore, 
or  the  price  of  a  dog  into  the  house . . .” 


A  Hog  Dog,  Born  and  Bred 

The  Catahoula  dog  is  bred  and  trained 
to  handle  the  wild  hogs  of  the  swamps. 
These  hogs  roam  at  will  through  the  un¬ 
fenced  swamps,  picking  up  a  scanty  ration 
and  growing  up  with  a  gaunt  and  bony 
frame  and  the  disp>osition  of  an  angry  buzz 
saw.  They  become  wild  and  ferocious  and 
take  to  the  inaccessible  depths  of  the 
swamps  when  man  enters  their  domain. 
Ownership  is  tenuous,  but  seasonally  the 
hogs  are  herded  and  sent  to  feeders  or 
market.  The  only  way  they  can  be  cap¬ 
tured  is  with  the  help  of  the  hog  dog,  who 
knows  his  job  and  p)erforms  it  with  almost 
unbelievable  cleverness. 

The  best  time  to  corral  the  hogs  is  dur¬ 
ing  high  water  when  the  swamp  streams 
overflow.  As  the  waters  cover  the  low 
parts  of  the  swamps,  the  hogs  retreat  to 
higher  and  higher  ground,  finally  taking 
refuge  on  the  ridges  and  hummocks.  Here 
the  owner  builds  a  pen  and  sends  his  dog 
out  to  round  up  the  hogs  and  to  lure  them 
into  the  trap. 

The  pen,  ten  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet 
long,  has  two  partitions  which  divide  the 
overall  structure  into  three  compartments 
of  equal  size,  eaeh  partition  having  a 
small  door  to  permit  passage  from  one 
compartment  to  the  other.  At  one  end  is 
the  entrance  with  a  door  wBich  is  closed 
once  the  hogs  are  inside.  Inside  the  third 
compartment  opp)osite  the  entrance,  a 
series  of  steps  leads  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
providing  an  exit  for  the  dog. 

From  each  comer  of  the  pen  a  brush 
fence  fans  out  seventy  feet  on  each  side. 
These  fences,  called  wings,  are  about  sixty 
feet  apart  at  the  open  ends  and  the  fence 
is  made  of  brush,  vines  and  limbs,  camou¬ 
flaged  to  blend  into  the  swamp  growth. 
This  gives  the  hogs  a  feeling  of  security 
as  they  innocently  advance  toward  the 
pen  and  they  also  furnish  places  of  con¬ 
cealment  for  the  man  who  is  waiting  to 
close  the  door  after  the  hogs  have  followed 
the  dog  into  the  jjen. 

While  the  pen  is  being  built,  the  dog  is 
busy.  With  nose  in  the  air  hr  has  circled 
the  swamps,  winding  the  hogs.  He  makes 
vicious  attacks  on  singles  and  small 
groups,  drawing  them  together.  When  he 
has  them  assembled,  he  goes  into  his  act. 
He  singles  out  the  oldest  boars  and  sows, 
making  them  charge  viciously  at  him, 
white  foam  frecking  their  tusks,  hair 
standing  stiffly  along  the  top  of  their 
necks.  The  younger  hogs  follow  their 
leaders.  Every  time  the  old  boars  and 
sows  rush  at  the  dog  they  are  that  much 


HOG  DOG 


BY  SAM  MIMS’ 

The  Catahoula  Hog  Dog  is  descended  from  dogs  brought  in  by  the 
Spanish.  He  is  the  only  dog  trained  to  herd  hogs. 


T\OWN  in  Louisiana  where  Catahoula 
Lake  spreads  out  like  a  sleeping  octo¬ 
pus  there  are  no  dogs  for  sale.  Although 
this  n'gion  has  been  the  home  of  the 
Catahoula  hog  dog  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury-,  there  is  no  one  in  that  area  who 
would  offer  to  buy  or  sell  a  dog.  “The 
Bible  speaks  agin  it,”  they  say. 

Doc  Pugh,  who  lives  on  the  banks  of 
the  Catahoula,  is  proud  of  being  the 
owner  of  Burt,  but  he  didn’t  buy  her.  “I’d 
ruther  have  Burt  in  the  swamps  with  me 
than  half  a  dozen  men;  that  is  when  I’m 
working  with  wild  hogs,  I  mean.” 


Doc  Pugh  is  good-natured,  but  he  was 
annoyed  when  a  stranger  asked  him  about 
Burt.  “Since  Burt  is  the  first  hog  dog  you 
ever  owned.  Doc,  where  did  you  get  her 
and  how  much  did  she  cost?” 

Doc  bit  hard  on  his  cud  of  tobacco.  “I 
sw-apped  the  best  saddle  horse  in  this 
country  for  her.  That’s  what  I  done,  but 
I  never  bought  her.  Was  offered  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  horse,  but  I 
wanted  Burt.”  Then,  after  a  moment,  he 
added,  “Nobody  ought-a  buy  or  sell  a  dog. 
I  wouldn’t  buy  or^sell  a  dog,  not  for  no 
amount  of  money.  It’s  bad  luck  and  it 


nearer  the  pen,  which  may  be  several 
miles  from  where  they  are  first  assembled. 

Out  there,  deep  in  the  scrub,  the  dog 
works  constantly  and  persistently,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  task  before  him.  He  must  at 
all  times  remember  the  precise  location  of 
the  pen,  otherwise  he  might  spend  the 
day  leading  the  hogs  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion,  or  perhaps  in  a  circle,  an  error  his 
master  would  likely  commit. 

As  time  passes  the  hogs  begin  to  lose 
their  fear.  They  seem  to  be  hypnotized 
into  accepting  the  dog  as  their  leader  and 
are  willing  enough  to  follow  him.  He 
leads  them  to  the  pen.  Here  the  dog 
knows  what  to  do.  From  previous  experi¬ 
ence  he  knows  he  must  lead  the  hogs 
through  the  entrance  door,  through  the 
partition  doors  and  then  he  himself  can 
mount  the  steps  and  escape  over  the  top 
of  the  pen.  To  save  him  from  the  sharp 
tusks  of  the  hogs,  he  must  remember  to 
scale  those  steps,  a  thing  the  hogs  will  not 
do  and  cannot  easily  do  on  their  cloven 
feet. 

The  dog  does  not  rely  wholly  on  in¬ 
stinct.  He  has  intelligence  and  he  uses  it. 
Hogs  follow  a  general  pattern  of  behavior. 


but  circumstances  may  alter  the  pattern. 
During  the  march  of  the  strange  proces¬ 
sion,  a  few  pigs  xrdty  become  interested  in 
acorns  along  the  way,  or  may  get  a  whiff 
of  juicy  grubs  burrowing  in  the  topsoil. 
These  become  laggards  and  threaten  to 
disorganize  the  compact  group.  To  cor¬ 
rect  this,  the  dog  must,  without  halting 
the  march  and  with  great  speed,  sweep  a 
circle,  get  behind  the  drove,  and  nip  the 
laggards  to  show  them  that  he  means  busi¬ 
ness. 

When  the  dog  and  his  followers  arrive 
at  the  wing  tips  and  are  slowly  approach¬ 
ing  the  open  door  at  the  end  of  the  f)en, 
the  hogs  arc  likely  to  become  suspicious. 
The  old  boars  stop,  explore  the  air  for  a 
whiff  of  man,  and  get  set  to  bolt  at  the 
least  sign  of  danger.  They  snap  their  teeth, 
growl,  grunt  and  squeal. 

But  the  dog  knows  what  to  do.  There 
isn’t  a  second  to  waste  after  the  hogs  sense 
they  arc  being  led  into  a  trap.  He  rushes 
upon  one  of  the  old  boars  and  grabs  an 
ear.  A  frantic  squeal  follows,  and  every 
pig,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  in¬ 
stantly  becomes  a  warrior,  charging  at  the 
dog,  determined  to  tear  him  apart. 


The  dog  darts  into  the  open  door  of 
the  pen.  Here  he  pretends  for  a  moment 
that  he  is  going  to  stand  his  ground  or  that 
he  is  in  a  jjerilous  situation.  He  may  dart 
back  through  the  door  and  grab  another 
ear.  The  hogs  make  a  concerted  rush  into 
the  pen.  The  door  is  slammed  shut  and 
the  job  is  done.  The  tired  dog  mounts  the 
steps  and  jumps  to  the  ground.  “That’s 
the  best  dam  dog  in  America,’’  says  his 
master. 

Occasionally  the  pen  will  be  built  on  a 
scow,  which  is  pushed  against  the  bank 
and  the  wings  are  extended  on  each  side 
along  the  bank.  This  permits  a  quick 
change  from  one  assembly  point  to  an¬ 
other  and  the  hogs  are  already  loaded  for 
the  trip  out  when  they  are  captured. 

Glass  Eyes  and  Leopard  Spots 

The  Catahoula  hog  dog,  a  local  name 
for  the  breed,  is  also  called  “Glass-eyed 
dog,’’  “Blue  Leopard  dog,”  or  “Leopard 
dog.”  A  Texan,  who  got  his  breeding 
stock  in  trade  from  the  Catahoula  Lake 
area,  advertises  them  as  “Leopard  dogs.” 
The  price  this  Texas  kennel  charges  for 
(Continued  on  page  127) 


THE  HOG  DOG  knows  to  a  hair  how  close  he  con  get  to  on  angry  swamp  boor.  Hogs  ore  the  most  difficult  of  all  livestock  to  handle 
for  they  con  inflict  damage  and  ore  themselves  almost  immune.  The  Hog  Dog  has  developed  a  sharp  sense  of  swine  psychology. 


BREEDS  OF  SHEEP 


BY  J.  F.  WALKER 


When  breeders  started  working  on  new  types  of  sheep,  they  didn't 
know  when  to  stop,  Now  there  is  a  breed  for  everybody— almost. 


^  I  ’’HE  world  is  filled  with  so  many  breeds  of  sheep  that  both 
farmers  and  sheep  have  trouble  telling  them  apart.  Within 
the  past  two  centuries  dozens  of  new  breeds  or  strains  of  sheep 
have  been  developed  by  sheep  breeders  to  satisfy  a  need  or  fancy. 

Today  practically  any  farmer,  any  place  in  the  world,  can 
find  a  sheep  to  fit  his  needs.  If  he  is  already  raising  sheep  he 
wants  to  know  if  he  is  working  with  the  prof>er  breed,  and  if  he 
is  thinking  of  starting  a  flock,  he  wants  to  get  the  right  breed 
at  the  beginning.  The  breed  of  sheep  he  chooses  would  de¬ 
pend  on  ( 1 )  w’hether  he  plans  primarily  to  produce  wool  or 
meat,  (2)  his  farm  and  the  climate,  (3)  whether  he  wants  to 
keep  pure  blood  or  crossbred  animals.  The  better  he  knows 
the  different  breeds,  the  more  wisely  he  can  make  his  decision; 
and  to  know  the  breeds  of  sheep  he  should  know  how  they  have 
changed  down  through  the  years,  and  what  strains  of  blood 


went  into  each  breed  during  its  development. 

Sheep  have  always  played  an  important  part  in  man’s  wel¬ 
fare.  Ofiginally,  they  furnished  milk  and  wool  rather  than  meat, 
and  efforts  to  improve  them  were  along  those  lines.  However, 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  ancient  flocks  were  large  and 
migratory  and  generally  left  to  fend  for  themselves,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  little  was  accomplished  in  developing  better 
breeds  until  modem  times. 

The  records  tell  us  little  about  the  character  of  the  early 
sheep.  About  all  that  is  known  is  that  they  were  brown  or  black 
and  had  horns.  The  first  account  available  of  selective  breeding 
of  sheep  appears  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Jacob  was  given  the 
spKDtted  and  ring-striped  sheep  and  cattle  by  his  father-in-law 
Laban  and  succeeded  in  modifying  the  color. 

Those  early  breeds  of  sheep  were  classified  according  to  their 
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THE  HAMPSHIRE,  a  major  mutton  producer  in  the  West,  contrib¬ 
utes  blood  to  crossbred  ewes  sent  East  for  early  lamb  production. 


were  breeding  extremely  wrinkly  sheep  whose  folds  covered  the 
entire  body,  shearing  dense,  heavy,  short  stapled,  fine  wool.  On 
the  other  extreme  was  a  perfectly  plain  bodied  animal  carrying 
a  more  open,  longer  stapled  fleece. 

The  wrinkly  sheep  were  called  Vermont  Merinos  as  that  state 
was  the  great  breeding  ground  for  the  type.  The  plain  bodied 
type  were  called  Delaine  Merinos,  a  name  derived  from  a  tyi)e 
of  cloth  that  required  a  long  stapled  wool. 

While  essentially  a  wool  producing  animal,  the  Merino  has 
other  qualities  which  have  served  to  expand  the  sheep  industry 
over  the  world.  The  breed  is  extremely  hardy  and  able  to  live 
on  a  wide  variety  of  plants.  Its  hard  hoof  allows  it  to  range 
widely  and  be  flocked  in  large  bands.  These  qualities  have  made 
it  the  backbone  of  the  range  sheep  industry  in  all  the  major 
growing  areas  in  the  world. 

The  Rambouillet,  a  Merino,  develop>ed  in  France,  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  favorite  due  largely  to  its  larger  size  and  somewhat  better 
carcass.  The  Rambouillet  ewe  will  weigh  150  pounds  and  up>- 
ward  and  the  ram  will  w-eigh  200  to  250  pounds.  Fleece  weights 
are  from  10  to  12  pounds  in  the  ewes  and  18  to  25  pounds  in 
the  rams. 

In  appearance  it  is  a  typical  smooth  type  Merino.  The  males 
are  horned,  have  white  faces,  and  caps  of  w’ool  to  the  eyes  or 
below;  the  fleece  is  dense  and  two  to  three  inches  in  length. 
While  still  quite  fKjpular  in  the  range  sections,  it  is  more  and 
more  being  superseded  by  crossbred  animals.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Merino,  whose  main  popularity  was  in  the  Middlewest. 
There  is  a  movement  to  improve  the  carcass  on  these  fine  wool 
breeds  which  may  bring  them  back  into  public  esteem.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  need  for  recognizing  the  trend  tow'ards  mut¬ 
ton  production  was  not  perceived  earlier,  for  the  competition 
of  synthetic  fibers,  that  are  already  replacing  wool,  have  rele¬ 
gated  the  function  of  wool  production  to  a  poor  second  place; 
breeding  in  the  future  will  stress  meat. 

Leicester.  .Although  rare  in  this  country,  the  Leicester  is  one 
of  the  three  major  breeds  of  the  world  for  it  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  many  of  our  modem  breeds. 

The  original  sheep  of  Leicestershire,  England,  were  large, 
heavy  sheep,  with  no  horns,  and  a  long  thin  carcass  with  a 
coarse  grained  meat  of  poor  quality.  The  fleece  measured  from 
10  to  15  inches  and  weighed  from  8  to  15  pounds. 

This  was  the  animal  on  which  Robert  Bakewell  started  his 
famous  breeding  e.xperiments  about  1755.  He  wanted  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  animal  that  would  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Bakewell’s  success  was  so  outstanding  that  he  has  gone  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  master  breeders  of  all  times.  His  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  followed  in  perfecting  most  of  our  modem 
breeds.  Bakewell  was  secretive  in  his  formula  for  developing  a 


THE  MERINO  won  fame  os  o  wool  producer.  Breeders  ore  now 
improving  the  carcass,  and  the  Merino  may  hove  o  bright  future. 


tails.  There  were  long  tailed,  short  tailed,  and  medium  tailed 
sheep.  The  short  tailed  breed  had  almost  no  tail.  The  long  tailed 
sheep,  by  contrast,  had  tails  so  large  that  small  carts  were  often 
attached  to  the  sheep  to  keep  the  tail  off  the  ground.  The  sheep 
of  medium  length  tail  were  similar  to  our  present  breeds,  and 
from  them  our  modem  sheep  have  descended. 

The  original  sheep  had  two  coats  and  he  wore  them  both  at 
the  same  time.  One  was  a  long  wiry  outer  coat  and  the  other  a 
short  fine,  dense,  inner  coat. 

The  short  inner  coat  was  better  for  making  cloth.  Probably 
the  first  efforts  to  establish  a  distinct  breed  of  sheep  was  direced 
toward  the  elimination  of  the  outer  coat,  as  in  Georgia,  a  prov¬ 
ince  of  Russia.  There,  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  sheep 
early  became  noted  for  their  superior  fleece. 

Talk  about  these  sheep  reached  the  ears  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  story  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  under  Jason,  in  search 
of  the  “Golden  Fleece”,  while  somewhat  embellished,  doubtless 
had  a  foundation  in  fact. 

The  Greeks  bred  the  Georgian  sheep  for  the  production  of 
finer  fleeces.  The  wool  was  anointed  with  oil  and  the  sheep 
covered  with  skins  to  protect  the  fleece.  They  were  kept  shel¬ 
tered  during  the  day  and  driven  out  to  the  fields  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  to  collect  the  dew. 

Some  of  these  sheep  were  sent  to  Tartenia,  a  province  of 
Italy,  then  across  the  Mediterranean  into  North  Africa.  When 
the  Moors  invaded  Spain  and  took  over  Granada,  they  took 
their  sheep  with  them,  the  forefathers  of  our  present  Merinos. 

To  the  Moors  we  owe  much  of  the  excellence  of  the  wool  of 
this  breed.  The  name  “Merino”  means  “traveler”  and  the  breed 
has  lived  up  to  its  name.  No  breed  has  made  a  wider  contri¬ 
bution  to  sheep  husbandry  the  world  over.  Not  only  is  this  true 
when  it  is  kept  in  its  purity,  but  also  through  the  introduction 
of  its  blood  into  other  breeds. 

Merino.  Most  of  the  improvement  in  sheep  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  150  years.  This  improvement  resulted  from  the 
wide  use  of  three  breeds,  the  Merino,  Southdown,  and  Leicester. 
The  Merino  has  been  so  modified  that  it  has  been  made  into 
several  almost  distinct  breeds  whose  only  common  character  is 
the  quality  of  the  fleece,  and  even  that  has  changed.  On  the 
one  hand  there  is  the  extremely  fine  short  Saxony,  shearing  three 
to  four  pounds  of  super  fine  wool  and  on  the  other  the  robust 
Australian  Merino,  with  a  fleece  long  in  staple  and  shearing  10 
to  15  pounds. 

No  other  breed  has  shown  as  much  variation  in  type  as  the 
Merino.  V’arious  families  have  been  created  within  the  breed, 
each  having  its  followers  among  the  world’s  farmers.  At  one 
time  as  many  as  20  Merino  record  associations  were  active  in 
the  United  States,  each  featuring  some  particular  type.  Some 


THE  LINCOLN,  a  long  haired  breed,  is  used 
for  crossing  with  ewes  of  fine  wool  blood. 

better  sheep.  Whether  he  confined  his 
work  to  selections  within  the  original 
breed  or  resorted  to  outside  blood  is  not 
definitely  known.  It  is  known  that  he 
worked  to  produce  a  faster  maturing, 
finer  boned,  better  fleshed  animal  with 
better  quality  meat.  W  hen  he  produced 
individuals  approaching  his  ideal,  he 
started  inbreeding  to  more  firmly  fix  the 
type. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  flock  became 
famous  and  the  animals  were  widely  used 
in  the  improvement  of  other  breeds,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Lincoln,  Cotswold,  Border 
Leicester,  Romney,  Ryeland,  Wensleydale, 
Devon  Long  Wool,  and  later  the  Corrie- 
dale  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  the 
Cheviot  in  England,  and  the  Dishley  Meri¬ 
no  in  France. 

Southdown.  The  third  breed  to  have  a 
marked  influence  in  the  development  of 
our  present-day  breeds  was  the  South- 
down.  John  Ellman,  an  Englishman,  was 
the  man  resjx)nsible  for  the  development 
of  this  breed. 

The  sheep  of  the  South  Downs  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  range  of  chalk  hills  bordering  the 
English  Channel,  producing  short,  sweet 
grasses,  were  early  described  as  “small  in 
size,  long  and  thin  in  the  neck,  high  on  the 
shoulders,  low  behind,  high  on  the  loins, 
down  on  the  rumps,  the  tail  set  on  very 
low,  perpendicular  from  the  hip  bones, 


sharp  on  the  back,  the  ribs  flat,  narrow 
in  the  forequarters  but  good  in  the  leg 
although  having  big  bone.”  Such  was  Mr. 
Ellman’s  description  of  the  breed  when  he 
started  his  work  about  1778.  This  native 
breed  had  ranged  on  the  Downs  for  a  long 
time  and  their  origin  is  not  known. 

In  color  the  breed  was  black  in  the  face 
with  a  white  tuft  of  wool  on  the  top  of  the 
head;  the  legs  were  spotted  or  speckled, 
and  frequently  black  lambs  were  born. 
The  rams  frequently  had  horns  and  the 
the  wool  was  harsh  and  brittle. 

While  it  is  said  that  the  improvement 
in  the  Southdown  was  made  entirely  from 
selection  within  the  breed,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  a  bit  of  Merino  blood  got 
into  the  breed.  Ellman  had  a  large  flock  of 
sheep,  around  1500  head.  He  also  had 
Merinos  and  it  appeared  to  be  a  common 
practice  to  cross  Southdown  rams  with 
Merino  ewes. 

While  black  is  a  dominant  color,  within 
10  years  after  Ellman  started  on  his  im¬ 
provement  program  his  sheep  became 
sp>eckled  faced  with  an  occasional  white 
faced  one  and  the  weight  of  wool  was  in¬ 
creased  and  changed  in  character,  becom¬ 
ing  longer  and  less  brittle. 

A  remarkable  change  in  body  conforma¬ 
tion  followed.  Under  his  skillful  breeding 
Ellman’s  sheep  became  noted  as  having 
the  best  forms  of  any  breed  and  were 
widely  used  in  the  improvement  of  other 
mutton  breeds  in  England. 

England  has  produced  more  different 
breeds  of  sheep  than  any  other  country. 
.At  present  some  30  different  breeds  are 
recognized  as  purebreds,  about  twice  the 
number  found  in  the  United  States.  Nearly 
all  of  these  breeds  are  localized  and  have 
been  developed  to  meet  local  environments 
either  in  climate,  feed  conditions  or  market 
demands. 

Wiltshire  Horn.  Some  sheep  are  bred 
only  for  mutton.  .An  extreme  case  is  the 
Wiltshire  Horn,  which  has  practically  no 
wool  but  is  covered  with  a  thick  matted 
coat  of  hair.  This  breed  is  used  for  cross¬ 
breeding,  the  cross  producing  high  quality 
meat  and  an  extremely  high  dressing  per¬ 


centage.  They  are  said  to  dress  from  56  I 
to  60  percent;  the  champion  carcasses  at 
the  International  LivestcK'k  Exposition  at 
Chicago  rarely  reach  the  56  percent  mark. 
Another  breed  is  the  black  faced  Highland,  t 
a  horned  breed  that  produces  a  long 
hairy  coat  of  wool  and  is  found  in  the 
north  of  England  and  the  S<ottish  high¬ 
lands.  Extreme  hardiness  and  fine  quality 
of  mutton  are  the  leading  features  of  this 
breed.  The  fleece,  unfit  for  cloth  manufac-  » 
ture,  is  of  carpet  type  weighing  around  six 
pounds.  .A  very  few  of  this  breed  have 
been  imported  into  thi:  country.  For  some 
years  a  small  flock  was  kept  by  Charles 
Stuckey  of  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

Welsh  Mountain.  This  is  another  Eng-  ^ 
lish  breed  favored  primarily  for  mutton. 

It  is  a  small  sheep  whose  quality  of  mut¬ 
ton  is  said  to  be  of  the  finest.  In  num¬ 
bers.  the  Welsh  Mountain  ranks  in  the 
top  three  breeds.  These  sheep  live  almost  . 
entirely  on  grass.  One  farmer  reports 
that  in  times  of  severe  storms  when  R- 
grass  is  impossible  to  get,  he  has  had  sheep 
starve  even  though  they  could  get  hay  and  =i 
grain.  The  Welsh  Mountain  ranges  in  a 
district  where  an  annual  rainfall  of  over  I 
100  inches  is  common.  The  fleece  is  short,  I 
fine  and  dense  and  weighs  only  two  to  J 
three  {x>unds.  1 

Cheviot.  This  is  one  of  the  breeds  of  | 

hill  sheep  found  in  north  England.  | 

There  is  some  question  about  the  origin  | 
of  the  Cheviot.  The  story  goes  that 
they  originally  came  down  from  Scot¬ 
land.  but  as  far  back  as  historv’  records,  i 
a  white  faced  breed  of  sheep  has  roamed 
the  Cheviot  Hills.  This  breed  was  hornless 
and  carried  a  thick  fleece  of  short,  fine 
wool.  Later  an  infusion  of  Leicester  was  I 

made  to  hasten  maturity  and  increase  the  , 

size.  The  Cheviot  is  a  handsome,  alert 
sheep,  very  hardy  and  active,  and  has  long  i 

been  known  in  .America,  although  never  i 

attaining  the  popularity  of  some  other  ' 

breeds.  The  breed  could  well  be  used 
more  extensively  in  our  hill  and  mountain  [ 
sections  of  the  East  than  it  now  is.  ’ 

Most  Popular  English  Breeds  | 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  South-  ^ 


THE  SHROPSHIRE  is  a  leading  mutton  breed  of  the  corn  belt.  THE  TARGEE  is  a  newcomer  in  the  sheep  world.  It  is  being  de- 

This  breed,  of  uncertain  origin,  once  sported  a  black  face.  veloped  by  the  USDA  and  its  capabilities  are  still  not  known. 


down  and  today  it  still  represents  the  ideal 
mutton  form.  The  breed  has  Ix'en  refined 
since  Ellman’s  day,  more  coverine;  of  wool 
added,  and  size  reduced.  Whether  this  is 
an  improvement  is  questionable,  but  for 
crossbreeding  for  market  lambs  the  breed 
still  is  supreme. 

Shropshire.  The  Shropshire  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  English  mutton  breeds  to 
attain  wide  popularity  and  in  the  corn  belt 
area  of  the  United  States  it  is  still  the 
leading  breed.  The  origin  of  this  popular 
breed,  some  100  years  ago,  is  not  definitely 
known.  Some  four  different  breeds  were 
common  in  the  section  from  which  it 
originated.  The  more  commonly  accepted 
foundation  was  the  Morfe  Common,  a 
small  sheep  closely  related  to  the  Ryeland. 
Later,  Leicester  and  Cotswold  rams  were 
introduced,  followed  by  Southdowns. 
Through  selection  and  inbreeding,  the 
Shropshire  was  produced  and  about  100 
years  ago  became  recognized  as  a  distinct 
breed. 

As  originally  imported  into  this  country 
the  Shropshire  was  a  black  faced  sheep 
with  a  cap  of  wool  over  its  eyes,  legs  bare 
below  the  knees,  and  carrying  a  fairly 
heavy  fleece.  The  ewes  weighed  over  200 
p>ounds  and  the  rams  from  250  to  300 
pounds.  The  standard  of  excellence  adop¬ 
ted  in  1884  called  for  ewes  to  weigh  not 
less  than  175  pounds  and  rams  225  pounds 
in  fair  condition. 

The  breed  found  immediate  favor  in 
the  Midwest,  where  the  Shropshire  rams 
were  crossed  with  Merino  ewes.  Then 
came  the  demand  from  show  fanciers  for 
“more  finish”,  meaning  more  wool  on  face 
and  legs.  The  English  breeders,  always 
alert  to  export  demands,  met  this  by  using 
Rambouillet  rams  and  soon  the  Shropshire 
assumed  the  type  now  common.  Present 
breeding  practices  are  to  avoid  extremes 
in  covering  and  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  carcass  and  size.  Reference  was  made 
earlier  to  the  three  breeds  responsible  for 
most  of  our  present  popular  ones,  and  in 
the  Shropshire  one  finds  the  influence  of 
all  three. 

Hampshire.  Hampshires  are  the  domi- 
(Continued  on  page  1  29) 


THE  SOUTHDOWN,  which  was  first  improved  in  1778  by  John  Ellman,  an  English¬ 
man,  has  developed  into  three  distinct  breeds.  The  origin  of  the  breed  is  unknown. 


THE  NAVAJO,  still  raised  by  the  Navajo  Indians  on  the  barren  desserts  of  the  South¬ 
west,  is  a  hardy,  hornless,  sheep  producing  poor  grade  wool  and  second  rate  mutton. 


THE  DORSET,  long  popular  in  this  country  because  of  its  early  THE  LEICESTER,  rarely  grown  in  America,  is  a  major  breed  in  the 

lambing,  is  hardy,  medium  sized,  and  has  a  good  mutton  carcass.  world  line-up.  Many  modern  breeds  include  it  in  the  family  tree. 


THE  BORDERS 
TREATMENT 


Trace  Minerals,  a  ten  year  rotation,  and  sound 
soil  management  have  combined  to  produce  a  Jahulous 
yield  oj  grass  and  hay  on  a  Kentucky  dairy  Jarm, 


TVINE  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre  is  a  lot  of 
^  ^  alfalfa  in  one  year,  and  in  the  bale. 
Most  good  farmers  would  be  happy  with 
half  that,  which  was  about  what  Forrest 
Borders,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  was 
getting  off  his  fields  five  years  ago.  He 
wasn’t  satisfied,  and  he’s  not  satisfied  with 
nine;  he  thinks  he  can  go  higher. 

The  story  of  Borders’  hay  and  pasture 
crops  began  several  years  ago  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  calves  with  scaly  necks  appeared  in 
his  herd.  He  called  in  the  veterinarians. 
Some  said  they  had  lice,  some  said  they  had 
the  mange.  Borders  was  skeptical.  He  sent  a 
carcass  to  a  laboratory  and  word  came  back 
that  they  showed  ascorbic  acid  deficiency. 
When  he  tracked  this  down  he  found  that 
this  might  mean  a  cobalt  deficiency,  for 
cobalt  is  important  in  the  production  of 
vitamin  B12. 

This  led  him  to  a  quantitative  analysis 
of  the  soil  on  his  entire  farm,  and  launched 
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THE  BUBBLING  BORDERS  waves  aloft 
fourth-cutting  alfalfa  from  a  field  which 
made  nine  tons  to  the  acre.  "Thin  stems;  and 
leaves  all  the  way  to  the  crown,"  he  says. 

he  adds  a  little  more  fertilizer  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  when  he  is  in  doubt,  and  watches 
the  results. 

The  basic  theory  of  Borders’  manage¬ 
ment  is  that  a  soil  must  be  balanced  in  the 
element  of  soil  fertility  in  order  to  produce 
a  maximum  crop  and  to  produce  top  qual¬ 
ity  milk  and  meat  when  the  crops  are  har¬ 
vested  through  a  cow  or  a  hog. 

“I  figured  to  myself,"  he  says,  “that  there 
are  many  more  minerals  coming  out  of  the 
soil  than  potash,  phosphorus  and  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  only  those  three  are  put  back  in 
fertilizer.  There  are  ten  or  a  dozen  other 
minerals,  needed  in  small  amounts,  but  just 
as  important.” 

The  crux  of  Borders’  management  is  that 
the  four  elements  needed  by  plants  in  bulk 
amounts,  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphorus  and 
lime  are  no  more  important  to  plants  than 
the  dozen  or  more  trace  elements.  Of  the 
latter,  some  are  used  directly  as  plant  nu¬ 
trients,  some  act  as  catalysts,  making  the 
others  available.  The  chain  of  plant  nutri¬ 
ents  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link — one 
deficiency  may  throw  the  whole  cycle  out 
of  gear.  B.ALANCE  is  needed. 

Borders’  scaly  necked  calves  led  to  his 
first  interest  in  trace  elements.  He  could 
find  very  little  definite  information  on  the 
function  of  the  trace  minerals  in  nutrition. 
Neither  could  he  find  anyone  who  would 
do  more  than  venture  a  guess  on  the  amount 
needed  in  a  balanced  soil  nor  which  of  the 
98  elements  were  needed  to  maintain  the 
maximum  health  of  plants  and  animals.  He 
was,  however,  sure  of  one  thing — that  a 
balanced  soil  would  produce  a  maximum 
crop  of  ma.ximum  quality.  He  set  out  to 
supply  every  needed  element  in  the  right 
amount. 


He  found  out  that  there  was  only  one 
laboratory  in  the  country  which  could  give 
him  a  quantitative  analysis  of  his  soil  and 
at  the  same  time  would  venture  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  deficiency  and  propose  a 
treatment.  (In  the  Midwest  the  Farm 
Clinic  of  West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  others 
are  prcjiaring  facilities  to  make  quantita¬ 
tive  soil  analyses  for  farmers.) 

He  invested  $60.00  in  an  analysis,  made 
by  the  Farmer’s  Research  Foundation  of 
San  Francisco,  California.  The  analysis 
showed  that  on  his  farm  the  trace  minerals 
were  woefully  inadequate.  There  were  in¬ 
sufficient  copper,  manganese,  zinc,  cobalt 
or  iodine;  there  were  only  slight  traces  of 
boron,  sodium  and  fluorine.  Iron  alone 
was  adequate.  The  calcium,  magnesium, 
phosphates,  potash  and  nitrogen.  Borders 
figured,  would  go  on  in  the  usual  way, 
supplied  by  fertilizer  and  carriers,  and  by 
liming. 

The  deficient  elements  would  have  to 
be  supplied  in  addition  to  the  regular  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

His  first  setback  came  when  he  tried  to 
buy  the  trace  elements  in  a  form  plants 
could  use.  Some,  he  found,  he  could  obtain 
only  from  the  drug  store  or  chemical  sup¬ 
ply  house,  and  only  at  prohibitive  prices. 
He  called  in  a  representative  of  his  fertilizer 
company  and  together  they  worked  out  a 
method  of  adding  the  trace  nrinerals  to  the 
fertilizer  he  ordered. 

The  amount  of  trace  minerals  to  correct 
each  deficiency,  estimated  by  the  Farmer’s 
Research  Foundation,  would  be  mixed  with 
ordinary  fertilizer  and  applied  at  the  rate 
of  one-tenth  the  deficiency  each  year  for 
ten  years.  Borders  chose  this  method  be¬ 
cause  he  believed  that  to  put  down  the 
whole  of  the  deficiency  at  one  time  might 
be  harmful.  For  example,  copper,  man¬ 
ganese,  zinc,  and  boron  (boron  is  the  most 
likely  of  the  trace  elements  to  have  toxic 
effects  with  an  over-application)  together 


him  into  a  program  of  fertilization,  crop 
rotation,  and  animal  management  which 
has  made  his  farm  the  mecca  for  soil  scien¬ 
tists  and  farmers.  He  is  one  of  the  first 
farmers  to  approach  animal  and  plant 
health  scientifically  by  way  of  the  trace 
elements;  he  has  taken  this  controversial 
and  vague  subject  out  of  the  laboratories 
and  brought  it  to  his  own  fields  and  made 
it  work.  When  the  soil  scientists  and  nutri¬ 
tionists  could  not  answer  his  questions,  he 
substituted  horse  sense  for  answers,  and 
went  ahead. 

Horse  sense  told  him  that  unless  he  put 
back  each  year  the  minerals  and  other  plant 
nutrients  taken  out  of  the  soil  in  crops,  his 
land  would  suffer.  He  found,  however,  that 
no  one  could  tell  him  how  much  of  all  the 
elements  were  taken  out  when  he  made 
a  cutting  of  alfalfa,  or  when  an  acre  of 
pasture  had  been  grazed  all  season.  He  is 
still  guessing  on  some  of  these  items,  but 


AN  UNDERGROUND  RIVER  has  been  tapped  for  water  on  the  Borders  farm.  Here  are 
selected  Holstein  heifers  which  will  go  into  the  milking  herd  next  year. 
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with  some  of  the  nitrogen,  might  be  too 
hot  in  a  single  application.  Also,  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  deficiencies  were,  in  some  cases, 
only  vague  guesses.  No  soil  chemist  has  yet 
determined  the  exact  amount  plants  and 
animals  need  of  each  element. 


The  Borders  Treatment 

Borders  bought  this  farm  of  560  acres 
five  years  ago.  It  was  badly  run  down,  pro¬ 
ducing  an  average  of  only  35  to  45  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre.  Fifty  cattle  had  to  work 
hard  to  find  enough  grass  to  keep  the  milk 
pails  full.  The  land  had  been  on  the  con¬ 
ventional  corn  —  soybean  —  oats -  hay  ro¬ 
tation.  the  usual  rotation  for  southern  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  soil  is  red  clay,  which  is  poten¬ 
tially  good  alfalfa  land  but  is  subject  to 
compaction  at  plow  sole  level. 

Borders,  a  practical  man,  warns  against 
expecting  a  miracle  from  the  application 
of  trace  minerals.  “The  success  I’ve  had  in 
increasing  pasture  and  crop  production  on 
my  farm,”  he  says,  “didn’t  come  from  trace 
minerals  alone,  but  from  a  combination  of 
good  farm  practices.”  Borders  believ^es  that 
just  as  important  as  trace  minerals  are  fer¬ 
tilization,  cultivation,  rotation,  grazing, 
manure,  soil  balance,  and  mulching.  “Tijey 
are  all  necessarv’,”  he  says,  “and  omitting 
one  may  seriously  affect  the  result.” 

“A  lot  of  farmers  think  they  can  go  out 
and  throw  a  shotgun  mixture  of  trace  min¬ 
erals  on  their  fields  and  fill  their  mows  with 
hay.”  he  adds.  “They  are  in  for  a  big  dis¬ 
appointment.” 

.Another  warning  is  not  to  expect  phe- 
nominal  results  the  first  year. 

The  first  year  Borders  noticed  only  slight 
improvement,  but  thereafter  yields  began 
to  climb  and  have  increased  each  year  since. 
He  has  treated  two  or  three  fields  each  year, 
increasing  his  herd  as  he  put  his  land  in 
shape. 

When  Borders  bought  the  farm  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  toss  the  four- year  grain- 
hay  rotation  out  the  window.  He  substi¬ 
tuted  a  ten-year  “grass”  rotation. 

On  the  fields  which  he  treated  the  first 
year  he  added  enough  lime  to  bring  the 
pH  to  a  shade  under  seven.  Then  he  broad¬ 
cast  rock  phosphate,  a  ton  to  the  acre.  He 
disced  the  field  both  ways  and  drilled  in 
22  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  per  acre.  Drilled 
in  at  the  same  time  was  the  fertilizer  and 
trace  element  mixture,  300  pounds  of  4- 
12-4  plus  100  pounds  of  the  trace  elements. 
The  latter  contained  one-tenth  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  deficiencies  in  a  peanut  shell  carrier. 

The  second  and  third  year,  after  cutting 
in  the  fall.  .500  pounds  of  0-12-7  plus  the 
trace  mineral  mixture,  one-tenth  of  the  de¬ 
ficiency  as  before,  was  top  dressed.  In  the 
fourth  year  the  fertilizer  was  increased  to 
700  pounds.  If  the  alfalfa  looks  good  to 
Borders  the  fifth  year,  he  reseeds  with  12 
pounds  of  seed  and  allows  it  to  stand.  If  it 
shows  signs  of  petering  out  after  five  years, 
the  field  is  retired  from  alfalfa  and  a  pas¬ 
ture  mixture  is  drilled  in  after  discing.  This 
mixture  is  12  pounds  orchard  grass,  5 
pounds  timothy,  5  pounds  blue  grass,  1 


THIS  FIELD,  same  age  and  cutting,  had 
the  same  amount  of  fertilizer,  but  lacked 
trace  minerals  and  other  items  of  Treatment. 


THIS  FIELD  had  the  full-scale  Borders 
Treatment  and  produced  32-inch  alfalfa 
in  thirty  days  after  the  second  cutting. 


THE  WORMS  moved  in  to  make  homes  in  the  balanced  soil  on  the  Borders  farm.  June  bug 
grubs  and  earthworms  add  their  castings  to  enrich  the  soil,  areate  it,  and  increase  its 
water-holding  capacity.  They  feed  on  dropped  leaves  and  mulch  and  some  roots. 


A  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  of  the  soil  on  four  fields  on  the 
Borders  form.  This  analysis  was  made  by  the  Farmer’s  Research 
Foundation  of  San  Francisco  under  the  direction  of  Lee  Van- 
derlinden.  Comparing  the  amounts  of  minerals  present  with 
those  required  in  a  "normal"  soil.  Borders  applies  ten  per  cent  of 


the  deficiency  each  year  along  with  his  regular  fertilizer  applica¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time  the  analysis  is  submitted  the  Foundation 
makes  recommendations  for  the  crops  planned.  The  Foundation, 
a  non-profit  organization,  is  sponsoring  a  plan  to  establish  labora¬ 
tories  available  to  every  farmer  in  the  country. 


pound  ladino,  4  pounds  red  clover,  10 
|X)und  of  alfalfa,  and  4  pounds  of  fescue; 
41  pounds  per  acre  in  all,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$17.00. 

Drilled  in  with  the  pasture  mixture  are 
300  pounds  of  4-12-4  and  100  pounds  of 
trace  mineral  mixture.  Two  crops  of  hay 
will  be  taken  off  the  first  year  after  which 
it  is  used  for  pasture.  This  schedule  will  be 
followed  for  three  or  four  years.  The  field 
then  goes  into  com,  then  oats,  and  then 
back  to  alfalfa. 

Borders  figures  that  the  first  application 
of  fertilizer  for  alfalfa,  300  pounds  of  4- 
12-4,  and  100  pounds  of  the  trace  mineral 
mixture,  costs  him  $12.75;  the  trace  miner¬ 
al’s  share  being  about  $6.00.  The  second, 
third  and  fourth  years,  the  cost  is  $17.25, 
and  the  fifth  year  $21.75.  The  total  cost  of 
fertilizer,  seed,  rock  phosphate  and  lime, 
for  five  years,  is  approximately  $95.00.  ex¬ 
cluding  labor.  He  values  the  crops  from 
each  acre,  in  terms  of  milk,  butterfat  and 
meat,  at  about  $175.00  per  acre. 

Corn  and  Tobacco 

Borders’  ten  year  rotation  calls  for  only  .30 
acres  of  corn  per  year.  He  has  ten  acres 
in  tobacco  base  and  sometimes  as  much  as 
70  acres  in  oats.  He  ensiles  the  com  and 
buys  most  of  the  grain  for  dairy  feed.  “My 
fields  are  worth  more  in  pasture  and  hay 
than  in  corn,’’  he  says.  The  bulk  of  the 
manure  produced  on  the  farm  is  put  down 
in  the  pastures  by  the  animals  themselves. 

The  manure  from  the  dairy  barn  goes 
on  the  corn  and  tobacco.  The  rotation 
allows  a  very  heavy  application  of  manure 
on  the  corn  field,  once  every  ten  years. 


A  RANDOM  PINCH  of  soil  from  a  Bor¬ 
ders  field  showed  more  than  half  as  many 
worm  castings  as  soil  particles.  A  much 
greater  bulk  of  castings  must  be  below  the 
surface.  A  worm  casting  is  superior  to 
any  commercial  fertilizer  in  plant  nutrients. 


This,  plus  the  great  amount  of  humus 
supplied  by  the  grasses.  Borders  believes, 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  in  good  tilth. 
His  fertilizer  program  is  designed  to  put 
back  a  little  more  each  year  than  is  taken 
out  by  the  crops. 

May  to  December 

What  returns  does  Borders  get  from  his 
fertilizer  outlay  of  about  $20  per  acre  f>er 
year?  From  March  1  to  May  1  of  1948, 
he  pastured  1 1 6  cows  and  30  brood  sows 
on  90  acres.  From  May  1  to  December  1, 
he  pastured  60  cows  on  45  acres.  On 
October  first,  the  grass  was  half-knee  high 
on  this  field  and  he  had  more  than  his 


stock  could  harv’est.  In  1949,  210  acres  in 
hay  and  pasture  took  care  of  265  head  of 
cattle  and  200  hogs  from  May  1  to  De¬ 
cember  1,  and  supplied  winter  hay  for 
this  stock,  plus  350  tons  of  alfalfa  and 
mixed  hay  which  was  sold.'^His  hogs 
roamed  the  clover  and  alfalfa  pastures 
during  the  season  and  this  cut  down  their 
grain  needs  for  finishing.  Even  though  no 
minerals  were  fed,  and  the  hogs  were  not 
ringed,  there  was  no  rooting.  Borders 
believes  they  get  sufficient  minerals  in  pas¬ 
ture.  “A  hog  won’t  root  unless  he  lacks 
minerals,”  he  says. 

Heifers,  calves  and  dry  cows  get  supple¬ 
ment.  Cows  in  lactation  get  a  minimum 


supplement  of  one  pound  of  16  per  cent 
protein  for  each  4/2  pounds  of  milk. 

Borders  does  not  rotate  his  pastures.  “I 
believe  rotation  is  a  good  thing.”  he  says, 
“but  I  haven’t  needed  it.  I  have  70  acres 
of  good  pasture  which  I  haven’t  used  at 
all  this  year.  When  I  build  my  milking 
herd  to  200  and  my  total  cattle  to  about 
350,  I’ll  rotate  the  pastures.”  He  clips  his 
pastures  twice  a  year  for  weed  control. 

He  puts  up  1230  tons  of  silage  each 
year — 250  of  corn  and  1000  of  alfalfa. 
Some  of  the  excess  hay  is  baled.  It  was 
this  surplus  baled  hay  which  was  sold  last 
year. 

Last  year  his  140  cows  in  lactation  pro¬ 
duced  1,7.50,000  pounds  of  milk. 

He  has  a  carefully  selected  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  h(Td.  The  herd  is  closely  culled  and 
quality  is  boosted  by  6ve  registered  bulls. 

In  the  low  month  of  August,  1949, 
production  was  130,198  pounds;  in  May 
it  was  1 75.250. 

The  herd  spends  most  of  the  time,  win¬ 
ter  and  summer,  in  the  helds.  A  milking 
line  is  used.  Four  men  do  all  the  work  in 
the  dairy.  On  the  line,  one  man  washes 
the  animal  and  three  handle  the  machines. 
A  cow  leaves  the  line  every  75  seconds. 
The  milk  is  automatically  weighed,  con¬ 
veyed  through  pipes  to  the  cooler  and 
from  there  to  a  tank  truck. 


Sidelights  on  Trace  Minerals 


FOUR  MEN  operate  the  milking  line.  The  first  man  washes  TWO  MEN  operate  the  milking  machines,  record  the  milk, 

the  udder.  A  cow  comes  into  the  line  every  75  seconds.  which  is  weighed  automatically  and  dispatched  to  cooler.  ' 


Farmers,  soil  scientists  and  agronomists 
have  made  a  path  to  Borders’  door  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  Borders,  a  plump,  apple¬ 
cheeked  giant,  takes  them  out  to  his  fields, 
pulls  up  great  handfuls  of  alfalfa,  and 
shouts,  “Did  you  ever  see  alfalfa  like  that ; 
32  inches  high  in  30  days!” 

Sooner  or  later  he  calls  attention  to 
the  tremendous  worm  population  of  his 

THE  BORDERS  HERD  lines  up  for  the  evening  milking.  At  milking  time  the  herd  bull  leads 
his  harem  in  from  the  field,  walks  with  grave  unconcern  through  the  milking  parlor. 


TRACE  MINERAL  MIXTURE 

The  trace  mineral  mixture  which 
Borders  uses  contains  the  following 
elements,  Zinc  Sulphate,  9.62%; 
Molybdenum,  0.03% ;  Copper  Sul¬ 
phate,  5.12%;  Sulphur,  0.43%; 
Boron,  0.60% ;  Potassium,  0. 1 1  % ; 
Manganese  Sulphate,  5.91%;  Chlo¬ 
rine,  0.83%;  Calcium,  12.86%;  Car¬ 
bon,  0.17% ;  Sodium,  0.09% ;  Nickel, 
0.24%;  Iron  Sulphate,  7.60%; 
.Aluminum,  0.02%  ;  Iodine,  0.96% ; 
Titanium,  0.31%;  Cobalt,  0.15%; 
Barium,  0.09% ;  Magnesium.  3.80% ; 
Phosphorus,  2.15%.  Total  51.09%. 
The  remaining  48.91  per  cent  is 
peanut  shell  carrier.  This  mixture, 
added  l-to-3  to  the  fertilizer,  sup¬ 
plies  approximately  one-tenth  the 
trace  mineral  dehciency  per  year. 


6elds.  A  four  year  old  alfalfa  held  was  so 
thickly  covered  with  worm  castings  and 
worked-up  soil  that  it  appeared  to  have 
been  topped-dressed  with  comjxjst.  Inspec¬ 
tion  shows  a  grub  or  an  earthworm  or 
two  around  each  stalk  of  alfalfa.  A  hand¬ 
ful  of  earth  picked  up  at  random  shows 
the  surface  soil  to  be  comjjosed  of  a  high 
percentage  of  worm  castings. 

“The  hrst  thing  I  ask  the  experts,” 
Borders  says,  “is  how  come  I  have  so  many 
worms  here.  They  don’t  know.  I  believe 
the  worms  come  in  because  I  have  balance 
in  my  soil.” 

Just  over  the  fence  on  the  next  farm 
there  are  few  signs  of  worms. 

The  tremendous  tonnage  of  castings  no 
doubt  adds  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
partly  accounts  for  the  unusual  yields. 


The  worms  do  not  touch  the  living  plants, 
eating  only  the  surface  mulch. 

Borders  has  had  no  breeding  troubles 
since  he  added  trace  minerals  to  his  pro¬ 
gram,  and  no  cases  of  disease  of  any  sort. 

The  luxuriant  overcoat  of  grasses  which 
covers  almost  the  entire  farm  has  stopped 
erosion,  and  increases  its  water-holding 
capacity.  Two  wet- weather  springs  now 
flow  the  year  around. 

That  the  trace  elements  are  getting  out 
of  the  soil,  into  the  plant,  from  there  to 
the  cow  and  then  into  her  milk,  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  recent  bulk  spectrographic 
analysis  of  the  milk  from  the  Borders 
farm.  The  ash,  which  was  0.685  of  the 
green  plant,  had  the  following  composi¬ 
tion:  calcium,  21.78  per  cent;  magnesium, 
2.36  per  cent;  potassium,  24.02  per  cent; 
sodium,  7.88  per  cent;  iron,  0.006  per 
cent ;  phosphorus,  30.40  per  cent ;  chlorine, 
12.57  per  cent;  sulphur,  0.99  per  cent; 
tctal  100  per  cent. 

Borders  is  a  discontented  farmer,  never 
satisfled  with  what  he  has.  He  isn’t  satis¬ 
fied  with  nine  tons  of  alfalfa  pier  acre, 
nor  a  herd  of  140 — he’s  going  after  more 
tonnage  and  says  his  farm  can  support 
200  milking  cows  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  heifers,  dry  cows  and  calves. 
And  as  for  alfalfa,  he  is  planning  ver\’ 
soon  to  irrigate  a  field,  using  an  under¬ 
ground  stream  as  a  source  of  water.  This 
stream,  known  as  Lost  River,  runs  diag¬ 
onally  across  the  farm.  Three  hydraulic 
rams  supply  all  the  water  for  the  farm, 
one  pipe  line  running  for  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  to  a  distant  bam. 

Joined  up  with  Borders’  trace  minerals, 
his  worms,  his  ten  year  rotation  and  other 
practices,  irrigation  may  well  give  him  a 
crop  of  alfalfa  the  like  of  which  farmers 
have  never  seen  before. 


TOP  AND  SUBSOIL  ANALYSIS 

Quantitative  analysis  of  top  and 
and  subsoil  on  a  50  acre  pasture  on 
the  Borders  farm. 


Top  Soil 

Subsoil, 

Element 

4"  to  8” 

below  12" 

PH  Value 

6.48 

6.02 

Active  Calcium 

2573 

2516 

Active 

Magnesium 

192 

402 

Available 

Phosphate 

Trace 

Trace 

Available  Potash  30 

30 

Total  Nitrogen 

1760 

\  0.074% 

Compound 

)  1480  lbs. 

Copper 

None 

None 

Manganese 

Trace 

40 

Zinc 

50 

Trace 

Cobalt 

Trace 

5 

Iron 

55952 

81970 

Boron 

Trace 

Trace 

Iodine 

None 

None 

Sulphur 

262 

220 

.An  analysis  of  both  the  top  and 
subsoil  is  necessary  to  show  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  fertility.  Note  in  the 
above  that  in  almost  every  case  more 
minerals  are  available  in  the  subsoil 
than  in  the  topsoil.  These  can  be 
mined  by  deep-rooted  crops  or  deep 
cultivation.  Theoretically  a  perfect 
soil  should  carry  about  7000  piounds 
of  organic  and  inorganic  nitrogen 
compounds  in  the  first  six  inches  of 
topsoil.  When  Borders  found  his  cows 
licking  the  dirt  out  of  a  posthole  he 
concluded  the  subsoil  contained 
minerals  lacking  in  the  topsoil. 


FROM  THE  LINE  the  milk  goes  to  the  cooler  where  it  passes  FROM  THE  COOLER  it  is  piped  into  a  sterilized  tank  truck 

over  refrigerated  coils.  No  hands  touch  it  on  its  travels.  and  in  a  few  minutes  is  on  its  way  to  the  processing  plant. 


KROMER  Trailer  Units  are  available  in 
three  models — with  five  boom  lengths— 
13'  to  40*.  Booms  mounted  front  or  rear. 


KROMER  Sprayers  hove  LARGE  booms — 
LARGE  volume,  high-pressure  pumps  and 
LARGE  hose  capacity  for  high  gallonoge 
corn  borer  and  other  control  work.  Years 
of  dependable  feld  service  have  shown  that 
KROMER  Sprayers  deliver  the  correct  volume 
and  an  even  distributian  of  chemicals.  Sensi¬ 
tive  pressure  regulator  provides  accurate 
control  for  low  gallonoge  application  when 
necessaiy. 

Insist  On  All-Steel 
Construction — Do  Not  Accept 
Substitute  Materials 

All-Steel  construction  protected  from  rust  and 
chemical  corrosion  by  Finish  “X"  is  superior 
in  strength  and  economy  to  all  other  mate¬ 
rials.  Finish  “X”  used  on  KROMER  booms  and 
tanks  is  guaranteed  to  prevent  rust  and  cor¬ 
rosion  for  the  life  of  the  KROMER  Sprayer. 

Other  features  that  make  KROMER 
Sprayers  dependable  and  satisfactory  include 
KROMER'S  wide  angle  fan  type  nozzle  with 
tong  life,  cylindrical  shaped  orifice.  This 
feature  maintains  uniform  application  and 
minimizes  drift  due  to  wind.  KROMER  hose  is 
mode  of  Hycar,  a  compound  of  Buna  N  rubber 
for  highest  chemical  resistance. 

We  have  helpful  information  to  send  you. 
Write  us  today. 

O.  W.  KROMER  CO. 

Dupt.  X.  Minneapolis  II,  Minn. 

MaaeFocterers  of 
Tractor  Moeated  Sprayers 
Trailer  Sprayers  Highway  Sprayers 

Railroad  Sprayers 
Self-fropellod  Sprayers 


KROMER  Tractor  Mount  Sproyers  or* 
mod*  in  four  boom  lengths,  13'  to  32*. 


KUDZU 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

live  in  drying  out  the  stems  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  the  leaves.  Pole  racks,  set  up 
in  the  field,  are  being  used  to  diy  kudzu. 
Kudzu  hay  should  be  handled  as  little  as 
possible  so  as  to  avoid  shattering.  Many 
farmers  use  their  side-delivery  rakes  and 
one-man  hay-balers  on  kudzu. 

Yields  of  one  ton  to  four  tons  have  been 
made  on  Class  4  land.  What  it  would 
produce  if  every  square  foot  of  land  in 
the  acre  was  host  to  a  kudzu  crown,  there 
is  no  estimating.  The  hay  is  about  50  per 
cent  leaf  and  about  two  cuttings  are  all 


that  can  be  expected,  one  in  early 
summer,  the  second  in  late  fall.  Kudzu 
hay  has  brought  from  $32  to  $40  a  ton, 
although  there  is  no  regular  market  for  it 
as  yet.  One  large  grower  dehydrates  it, 
grinds  it  into  a  meal,  and  gets  from  $60 
to  $80  per  ton  for  use  in  chicken  and 
hog  feeds. 

Kudzu  For  Winter  Crazing 
And  Rotation 

Kudzu  drops  to  the  ground  when  struck 
by  frost  but  its  feeding  value  is  only  slightly 
impaired.  It  falls  upon  its  own  mattress 
of  leaves  and  vines  and  remains  there 
until  the  weather  and  the  trampling  of 
livestock  have  caused  it  to  disintegrate. 
While  it  lasts,  the  livestock  will  continue 
to  eat  and  to  grow  on  it.  And  when  it  is 
quite  consumed  it  is  a  natural  environ¬ 
ment  for  a  succeeding  grazing  crop,  the 
nitrogen  being  available  to  the  following 
crop,  the  land  being  warmer  than  bare 
land  and  thereby  facilitating  the  early 
growth  of  the  succeeding  crop.  The  humus 
also  aids  in  holding  moisture  for  the 
succeeding  crop.  Oats  is  the  best  crop  to 
succeed  the  dormant  kudzu  in  winter, 
because  it  grows  faster  than  other  grazing 
crops.  Ryegrass  is  a  close  second.  Other 
good  following  crops  are  erfmson  clover, 
Oregon  common  vetch,  and  wild  winter 
peas.  But  oats  comes  on  faster  and  fur¬ 
nishes  more  actual  winter  grazing  than 
the  other  crops.  When  the  following  June 
rolls  around,  the  kudzu  will  come  out  and 
take  over  again. 

There  has  never  been  a  case  of  bloat 
reported  on  kudzu,  nor  any  ill  effects  even 
when  aimals  are  turned  to  it  after  dry 
feed. 

Although  there  are  a  few  farmers  who 
use  kudzu  seed  to  establish  their  fields  of 


kudzu  and  others  who  use  seedlings  which 
have  been  developed  in  fields  or  nurseries 
from  seeds,  the  most  common  method  of 
establishing  kudzu  today  is  by  the  use  of 
crowns.  Crowns  selected  for  planting 
usually  have  one  or  more  healthy  roots 
several  inches  long  and  one-half  inch  or 
more  in  diameter  and  with  the  bud  or 
buds  forming  the  top  or  crown.  Two  and 
three-year  old  crowns  are  preferred. 
Crowns  can  be  purchased  from  profes¬ 
sional  kudzu  growers  at  about  $12  per 
thousand. 

Kudzu  is  usually  planted  on  uplands  on 
Class  3  or  4  fields,  which  means  they 
have  .slopes  ranging  from  7  to  1 1  degrees 


and  that  at  least  half  of  the  topsoil  has 
vanished  through  erosion.  A  deep  seed¬ 
bed  is  made  by  plowing  and  harrowing 
and  then  a  general  fertilizer,  6-8-6,  is 
recommended  and  is  spilled  across  the 
fields  at  intervals  of  30  feet.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  “bedded  on”  as  it  is  on  sweet 
potato  beds.  The  fertilizer  is  applied  just 
before  winter  sets  in.  After  the  first  hard 
freeze  when  the  kudzu  crowns  are  dor¬ 
mant,  the  bed  is  opened  up  lengthwise 
with  a  scooter  or  furrow  plow  and  the 
bed  is  ready  for  planting.  Crowns  are 
spaced  about  four  feet  apart  in  the  row, 
500  to  the  acre,  and  packed  fairly  tightly 
in  the  ground,  the  crown  being  covered 
very  lightly  and  the  roots  being  made 
comfortable  in  the  furrow. 

Nothing  happens  until  warm  weather 
moves  in  and  then  the  crowns  begin  to 
sprout.  By  the  first  of  July  the  runners 
are  beginning  to  move  out  from  the  crown 
and  it  is  then  time  to  give  the  areas  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  a  good  cultivation.  This 
should  be  done  again  a  little  later  in  the 
summer.  If  the  season  is  dry  and  the 
kudzu  runners  do  not  get  much  growth, 
the  field  should  be  let  alone  all  through 
the  following  winter.  If,  however,  the 
runners  get  out  from  the  crown  and  be¬ 
come  pretty  well  established,  the  entire 
area  should  be  given  a  treatment  of  lime 
and  phosphate  ( 1  ton  of  limestone  and 
600  pounds  of  super-phosphate)  or  1200 
pounds  of  basic  slag  pier  acre.  The  fertili¬ 
zer  is  broadcast.  This  should  be  done  in 
the  late  winter  and  as  soon  thereafter  as 
the  weather  permits ;  then  the  entire 
planting  should  be  thoroughly  disced  with 
a  bush-and-bog  harrow  or  a  disc  tiller. 

The  kudzu  should  be  let  alone  until 
the  end  of  the  third  year  and  should  be 
well  established  by  then.  From  then  on  it 


FEED  VALUES  OF  FROSTED  KUDZU  AND  KUDZU  MEAL 


Moisture 

Ash 

Protein 

Crude 

Fat 

Crude 

Fiber 

N.F.E. 

P2O5 

Ca 

Kudzu  Leaf  Meal. 

. 5.13 

7.92 

26.00 

4.09 

19.67 

37.19 

.49 

1.38 

Frosted  Kudzu 
December  1  . 

. 3.31 

8.33 

23.00 

3.63 

23.07 

38.36 

.43 

2.30 

January  15  . 

. 7.83 

8.39 

20.88 

4.82 

24.49 

33.49 

.46 

2.17 

March  8  . 

. 6.24 

18.56 

18.75 

7.70 

22.28 

26.47 

.44 

2.24 

Analysis  made  by  Georgia  Experiment  Station  —  Experiment,  Ga. 
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Snow  changes  this  scene  ••• 

bi/t  frost  never  hides  it 


During  three  cold  winters,  frost  has  never 
blfM'ked  out  the  view  through  this  window  in 
the  G.  W.  Arny  home,  Du  Page  County,  northern 
Illinois.  It  is  glazed  with  Thermopane*  insulat¬ 
ing  glass. 

Thermoftane  has  a  blanket  of  dry  air  sealed 
in  tightly  between  two  panes  of  glass.  The 
warmer  room-side  surface  of  Thermoftane  stays 
clear  when  single  windows  are  steamed  and 
frosted.  Even  at  zero  you  enjoy  a  clear  view  of 
the  outdoors. 

You  can  sit  comfortably  right  next  to 
Thermopane  windows.  No  chilly  feeling.  The 


entire  room  stays  warm  with  less  fuel. 

Thermopane  stays  in  your  windows ...  no 
storm  sash  to  put  up  and  take  down,  none  to 
wash  and  store  awav.  In  summer  it  helps  keep 
heat  out,  keeps  rooms  cooler. 

For  greater  comfort,  fuel  saving  and  frost 
riddance,  insulate  your  windows  with  Thermo- 
[Mine.  It  comes  in  more  than  80  standard  sizes 
for  use  in  double  hung,  casement  and  picture 
windows,  made  of  either  wood  or  metal.  Sold 
by  glass  and  building  supply  distributors  and 
dealers.  For  more  information,  write  for  our 
complete  Thermopane  book. 


roi  MTTIK  VISION  SPiCIfV  THtSMOPAMI 
MADI  WITH  POIISHIO  PIATI  OlASS 


Two  Ponot  ol  CloM 


Blonliol  of  Dry  Air 


SonSonworit  Sool* 
/  (Mokii  lo-GiaM) 


MADi  ONLY  BY  LIIBIY*  OWINS  •  FOtD  OLASS  COMPANY 

313S  Nicholas  lulldlng,  Tolodo  3,  Ohio 


a  different  name  fer 
yoer  eld  frieedi ! 


In  PROTO  tools  —  formerly 
Plomb  Tools— you  get  just  what 
the  name  means,  PROfessional 
TOols.  They  have  the  designs, 
special  scientific  heat  treating 
and  over-all  qualit}'  that  have 
made  them  farmers’  favorites  for 
42  years.  Buy  the  best !  Buy 
PROTO  from  your  dealer  now. 


Write  for  catalog  to 

PLDMB  TOOL  COMPANY 

2203P  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  54,  Calif. 


LOS  nNGEI-ES 


should  receive  an  average  of  400  pounds 
of  limestone,  200  piounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  and  60  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre  per  year. 

If  manure  is  used,  it  should  be  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  field  in  late  winter.  If  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  a  freshly  planted 
crown  it  will  cause  a  form  of  rot.  If 
properly  planted  and  fertilized  and  the 
weather  is  kind,  kudzu  may  grow  five  or 
six  feet  a  week  after  a  good  start. 

The  cost  of  planting  an  acre  of  kudzu 


is  as  follows: 

500  crowns  at  $12.00  per  M . $  6.00 

Fertilizer,  first  year,  400  lbs.  6-8-6....  9.00 

Fertilizer,  second  winter .  11.50 

Labor  and  equipment .  12.00 


Total . $38..50 


If  a  fanner  already  has  a  stand  of  kudzu 
and  wishes  to  use  his  own  crowns  for  addi¬ 
tional  planting,  he  has  only  to  turn  his 
kudzu  in  winter  with  a  turn  plow  and 
then  cut  the  crowns  from  the  root  system 
w'ith  a  large  corn  knife.  The  crowns  are 
sacked  at  once  to  keep  them  from  dr\'ing 
out  and  are  kept  moist  by  packing  with  a 
small  amount  of  soil.  They  are  planted 
as  soon  after  digging  as  possible. 

Kudzu  smothers  weeds  once  it  has  a 
good  start.  Usually  by  the  second  season 
weeds  are  no  longer  a  problem. 

If  it  is  used  in  rotation,  it  is  eradicated 
by  plowing  down.  However,  it  is  usually 
planted  on  steep  hillsides  and  gullied 
pastures  and  is  almost  always  a  permanent 
fixture  on  the  land  once  it  is  established. 

Kudzu  has  been  given  so  much  publicity 
as  a  marginal  land  crop  that  its  value  on 
good  fields  is  overlooked.  Its  return  in 
grazing  and  hay  is  merely  multiplied  if  it 
is  planted  on  good  soil. 

Its  greatest  value,  however,  is  that  the 
three  years  needed  to  establish  it  are  never 
missed  when  it  is  planted  on  marginal 
land  which  would  be  idle  anyway.  Once 
marginal  land  has  been  given  the  “kudzu 
treatment”  it  is  no  longer  maiginal,  but 
ready  for  row  crops  again. 

While  it  takes  continuous  grazing,  it 
should  not  be  grazed  closely  early  in  the 
spring  nor  between  August  15  and 
September  15.  To  do  this  would  destroy 
its  value  as  a  late  season  pasture.  From 
September  15  until  it  is  gnawed  to  the 
ground  during  the  winter,  it  returns  its 
best  values. 

How  Far  North? 

Kudzu  is  an  established  fact  in  the 
South,  but  to  northern  farmers  it  is  still 
only  a  rumor.  They  hear  the  huzzas  from 
the  south  and  are  curious.  They  must 
wait.  Experiment  stations  and  private  ex¬ 
perimenters  have  found  that  the  present 
known  types  cannot  be  successfully  grown 
where  temperatures  fall  below  15°  F. 
Below  this  the  vines  die  bark  to  the  crown 
and  one  season’s  growth  is  not  profitable. 
It  does  best  on  land  under  500  feet  eleva¬ 
tion.  It  mush  have  a  long  growing  season 
and  not  less  than  30  inches  of  rainfall. 


I'his  limits  its  use  in  the  plains  area  also. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  a 
variety  for  northern  pastures.  Dr.  Hugh 
H.  Bennett,  chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  has  undertaken  this,  as  has  the 
Beltsville  station.  At  Beltsville  only  fair 
results  were  obtained  from  plantings  of 
seed  from  northern  China. 

It  puts  out  a  vigorous  summer  growth 
as  far  north  as  Maryland  and  is  being  used 
for  erosion  control  of  highway  embank¬ 
ments  in  Kentucky.  Farther  north  it  may 
be  encouraged  to  grow  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  but  it  winter-kills  and  will  produce 
no  seeds. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  repiorts  a  thriv¬ 
ing  growth  of  kudzu  30  miles  north  of 
New  York  City.  This  was  planted  in  1928 
and  after  two  or  three  years  of  a  touch- 
and-go  battle  with  the  sub-zero  tempera¬ 
tures  it  suddenly  took  hold  and  has  been 
thriving  ever  since.  Mrs.  Edna  C.  Jones, 
of  Rockland  County,  on  whose  farm  the 
kudzu  is  growing,  says?  “It  freezes  back 
to  the  ground  each  winter,  then  staris 
from  its  perennial  roots  in  the  spring  and 
literally  runs  rapidly  in  all  directions.  This 
year  it  was  30  feet  up  the  roadside  oaks.” 

It  could  well  be  that  a  hardy  strain 
of  the  plant  has  developed  on  the  Jones 
farm.  The  thermometer  goes  down  to  20 
below  in  this  part  of  New  York,  certainly 
a  test  for  the  plant.  This  is  200  miles  north 
of  any  winter-hardy  plantings  previously 
reported. 


THE  AUTHOR — Channing  Cope  is  almost  as  well 
known  as  cotton  in  his  home  state  of  Georgia.  His  voice 
blankets  the  state  in  his  two  daily  farm  radio  broadcasts. 
His  daily  farm  column  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  has  a 
wide  following  among  both  city  and  country  people.  He 
does  most  of  his  work  from  the  study  in  his  farm  home 
at  Yellow  River  Farm,  near  Covington,  Georgia.  It  was 
here  too  that  hr  wrote  his  recent,  widely  read  book. 
Front  Porch  Farmer,  from  which  his  Kudzu  article  was 
adapted.  He  is  an  active  member  of  enough  farm  organi¬ 
zations  to  fill  a  sheet  of  pap<-r.  and  is  known  across  the 
land  for  his  views  on  soil  conservation. 


VACCINATION  HELPS 
TO  INSURE  PROFITS 

Every  efficient  ho^  raising  program  in¬ 
cludes  immunization  against  diseases 
commonly  affecting  swine.  NO  pro¬ 
gram  is  complete  .  .  .  NO  investment 
is  secure  without  vaccination.  More  stockmen  regard 
vaccination  as  "profit  insurance".  More  stockmen  are 
doing  their  own  vaccination.  More  stockmen  use  more 
Anchor  Anti-hog  Cholera  Serum  than  any  other  serum 
in  the  world. 

Vaccination  is  EASY. 

Many  hog  raisers  prefer  to  do  their 
own  vaccinating  because  of  timeliness, 
weather  conditions  and  the  economic 
faaor.  More  and  more  hog  raisers  are 
turning  to  the  Anchor  ^rum  Com¬ 
pany  to  provide  them  with  the  correct  information 
and  materials  to  do  this  vital  vaccination  job,  because 
Anchor  knows  the  way  .  .  .  Anchor  shows  the  way 
to  healthier  hogs  and  greater  hog  profits. 

THIRI'S  AN  ANCHOR  DIALIR 

N  I A  R  YOU...  depend  on  him  to 
provide  you  with  the  best  in  ANCHOR 
animal  health  produas. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  FREE 
COPY  OF 

"VACCINATION  SIMPLIFIED." 


SEkUfA  CO. 

"World's  Largest  Serum  Plant” 
South  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 
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THE  ETERNAL  PLAGLE 
(Continued  from  page  59) 

various  species  of  hoppers  are  concen¬ 
trated.  This  tells  the  scientists  where  they 
should  search  for  eggs  to  count  in  the 
second  survey.  The  egg  count  is  the  most 
important  indicator  of  the  grasshopper 
population  for  the  coming  year.  The  final 
surv’ey  is  conducted  the  following  spring 
to  tell  when  the  eggs  have  hatched,  so  the 
poisons  can  be  spread  at  the  most  effective 
time,  which  is  before  the  young  have  dis¬ 
persed  from  the  egg  beds. 

The  egg  survey  is  conducted  in  every 
county  where  the  hoppers  are  a  serious 
threat.  Locations  for  the  egg  count  are 
selected  mathematically,  along  lines  drawn 
on  maps  of  the  areas,  to  give  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  possible  threat  for  each  locality. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  female  hop¬ 
pers  in  long  white  pods,  often  as  many  as 
100  eggs  to  the  pod.  The  female  thrusts 
the  eggs  down  into  the  soil  where  they 
spend  the  winter.  The  adults  all  die  when 
cold  weather  comes.  The  methods  of  dig¬ 
ging  the  eggs  for  sampling  depend  on  the 
species  being  checked,  since  each  species 
has  its  favorite  egg  laying  location. 

The  “lesser  migratory”  grasshopper  lays 
its  eggs  in  stubble  fields  and  soil  blown 
fence  rows.  To  gather  the  eggs  the  sur¬ 
veyor  uses  a  shovel  with  a  sharpened 
blade  so  he  can  take  a  sample  of  earth 
three  inches  deep,  six  inches  wide  and  one 


foot  long.  He  sifts  two  of  these  samples  of 
surface  soil  through  a  wire  screen  and 
records  the  number  of  egg  p>ods  left  on 
the  screen  for  each  square  foot  of  soil 
sampled. 

Areas  surveyed  for  grasshopper  infesta¬ 
tions  are  rated  from  one  to  five  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  egg  pods  per  square 
foot.  Normal  infestations  are  rated  (1). 
\'ery  heavy  infestations  are  rated  (5). 
With  the  aid  of  special  conversion  tables 
worked  out  from  previous  research,  egg 
counts  enable  the  entomologists  to  tell 
how  much  poison  bait  an  area  should  get 
when  the  young  hoppers  hatch  and  begin 
to  eat.  Colored  maps  carrying  this  informa¬ 
tion  are  sent  to  federal  and  state  officials 
who  supervise  the  hopper  control  work  out 
on  the  farms. 

Until  recently  the  control  measure  was 
spreading  jxjison  baits  and  cleaning  up 
waste  areas  along  fences  and  field  borders 
where  the  hoppers  breed  in  numbers. 
Now,  new  chemical  insecticides  promise  to 
supersede  baiting  on  cultivated  crops,  and 
farmers  in  many  sections  are  already 
switching  to  poison  sprays  and  dusts  under 
the  direction  of  the  USDA.  Bait  is  still 
spread  for  the  control  of  range  hopjsers. 

The  insecticides  which  have  shown  most 
promise  in  taking  the  job  away  from 
poi.son  baits  are  chlordane  and  toxaphene 
applied  as  sprays  and  dusts.  The  results 
from  these  chemical  campaigns  are  prom¬ 
ising  enough  to  prompt  conservative 


^'What  you  need,  Lem,  is  a  set  of  these  BFG  Power-Curve  tires’.’ 


Here’s  a  new  kind  of  tractor  tire  tread  that 
gives  you  more  traction,  more  power.  It’s 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power-Curve  tread. 
Tested  side  by  side  with  other  leading 
makes,  this  new  tire  outpulled  and  outwore 
them  all !  The  new  B.  F.  Goodrich  tractor 
tire  uses  the  proven  open  center  principle 


plus  curved  cleats.  The  special  curve  rein¬ 
forced  at  the  center  of  the  cleats,  allows 
natural  self-cleaning,  a  deeper  bite  and 
longer  wear.  See  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  retailer 
next  time  you're  in  town.  He  will  show  you 
how  you  can  save  with  the  new  Power- 
Curve  tread. 


An  advertisement  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


MODERII 
LIGHTimH 
PR0TEI]TI0III 

FOR  FARMS  AND 
COUNTRY  HOMES 

Lightning  still  starts  three-eighths  of 
all  farm  fire  losses — more  than  twice  as 
many  as  any  other  cause.  Water  piping 
and  electric  conduit,  steel  tracks  and 
air  ducts,  all  add  extra  hazard  in 
modern  buildings. 

Security  System  does  more  than 
divert  lightning  strokes — it  is  engi¬ 
neered  to  prevent  lightning  from  strik¬ 
ing.  Among  thousands  of  buildings 
fully  protected  by  Security,  not  one 
has  ever  been  destroyed  by  lightning. 
With  modern  low  aerial  points.  Se¬ 
curity  System  is  hardly  visible.  With 
Green  Guard,  shown  below,  it  pro¬ 
tects  both  building  and  electric  equip¬ 
ment. 


PROTECTIOS 

FOR  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES  .  .  . 


Gr««n  Guard  Lightning  Arrester  protects  lamps,  mo¬ 
tors,  ranges,  hot  water  heaters  from  surges  induced  by 
lightning.  Prevents  flashes  induced  in  oudets,  switches. 
No  moving  parts — nothing  to  wear  or  burn.  Guaranteed 
flve  years:  should  last  a  lifetime.  Get  the  full  story  now  on 
both  Security  System  and  Green  Guard.  Address  Security 
Mfg.  &  Contracting  Co.,  Burlington  5,  Wis. 

SECERITV 

l  ightning  Protection  in  the  Modern  Manner 
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SUBSTANTIAL  SAVINGS! 


Mix  Your  Own  Feeds  with 

BROWER  ‘‘Whirlwind”  MIXER 

Save  SIO  to  $12  per  ton  of  feed.  Mix  your  own  formulas, 
using  grains  from  your  farm.  Save  time.  Have  fresh 
mixed  feeds  when  you  want  them. 

Mixes  a  perfect  blend  in  10  minutes.  9  sizes,  mixing  700 
to  4000  lbs.  feed  per  batch.  World's  largest  selling  mixers 
—over  8,000  in  use. 

30  DAY  TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices, 

KROWEI  MF6.  C0„  lox  51  «7,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


World's  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 


DAISY  (Rattle 


DELIVERY  ONE  TO 

THREE  DAYS  POSTPAID 

No.  21— FOR  NECK.  Adjust¬ 
able  chain.  Numbered  both 
tides.  Sll.Sd  per  doaen. 

No.  17— FOR  HORNS.  Ad- 
Justabic  chain.  S8.M  per 
doten. 

No.  25M  — Marker  Plates 
irithout  chain.  Ker  Ring 
Fasteners.  M.M  per  dozen. 

Nu.  $•— DOUBLE  PLATE  NECK  CHAIN.  Upper  pur- 
tion  strap;  lower  portion 
chain.  S12.M  per  dozen. 

No.  25— DOUBLE  PLATE 
ALL  CHAIN  MARKER. 
SOLID  BRASS  MARK¬ 
ER  PLATES,  numbered 
both  sides.  Chain  it  brass 
plated.  Weight.  1  lb. 
each. 

Price:  Sll.Sd  per  dozen 

Sample  mailed  for  Sl.M. 
Write  for  folder. 

GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 

Dept.  11,  Box  7  Huntington,  Indiana 


Potent  J4umui-Paie ; 

INOCULANT  for  ALL 
LEGUME  SEEDINGS 


hether  planting  clover, 
falfa,  lespedeza,  peas, 
ions,  lupines,  peanuts  or  any 
her  legume,  it  pays 
sure  maximum  crop  vigor 
id  nitrogen-fixing  power  by 
ways  treating  seeds  with  the 
mous  “Inoculant  in  the 


Carton.” 


ifflmfnlllTini 


The  finely  Ground  humus  bate  in  which  lEGUME-AID  carries 
its  patent  strains  of  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  it  neither 
sticky  or  gummy.  It  pours  freely, 
coats  seodi  thoroughly  ond  clings 
^Sr  to  thorn  closely  — yot  never  clogs 

^  the  drill.  Most  progressive  seed 
^  kIBl  V  deolers  will  gladly  supply  this 
I  relioble,  field  proven,  legume  in> 
oculont.  Or  write  direct  for  in* 
formotion. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  2,  Ohio 


entomologists  to  suggest  this  treatment  for 
much  of  the  grasshopper  territory. 

The  old  poison  bait,  which  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sawdust  and  bran  treated  with 
sodium  fluosilicate,  worked  slower  than 
chlordane  and  toxaphene  and  lost  its  efTec- 
tiveness  sooner.  The  residue  of  the  two 
new  chemicals  lasts  from  one  to  three 
weeks  under  a  wide  variety  of  weather 
conditions.  The  recommended  rates  of  ap¬ 
plying  them  are  from  one-half  to  one 
fiound  of  technical  chlordane  or  one  to 
one  and  a  half  pounds  of  technical  toxa¬ 
phene  pter  acre. 

They  may  be  applied  from  ground 
dusters,  sprayers,  or  airplanes.  The  USDA 
has  set  up  a  list  of  four  major  points  to 
keep  in  mind  when  using  these  chemicals 
for  grasshopper  control.  ( 1 )  Take  proper 
precautions  in  handling  and  using  them. 
Like  most  insecticides,  they  are  poisonous 
to  man  and  stock.  Forage  treated  with 
chlorodane  or  toxaphene  should  not  be 
fed  to  dairy  animals  or  animals  being  fin¬ 
ished  for  slaughter;  (2)  Spray  or  dust 
the  infestations  of  young  grasshoppers 
before  the  young  begin  to  move  out  of  the 
area.  If  the  action  is  delayed  until  they 
have  spread  out  over  the  crop  land,  the 
area  to  be  treated  will  be  much  larger. 
These  early  infestations  are  often  found 
along  roadsides,  field  borders  and  in  waste 
areas  where  the  eggs  were  laid;  (3)  Treat 
margins  of  corn  fields  and  small  grain 
fields  when  small  grain  begins  to  mature 
and  before  the  hoppers  move  into  the 
com;  (4)  When  an  entire  alfalfa  field  is 
being  destroyed  by  hoppers  it  is  usually 
the  best  practice  to  cut  the  alfalfa  and 
afterwards  apply  the  chemicals  to  protect 
the  next  cutting. 

Chlordane  and  toxaphene  have  also 
modernized  the  poison  bait  technique  for 
the  control  of  range  hoppers.  The  newest 
baits,  and  ones  which  are  working  well, 
are  brans  treated  with  toxaphene  or 
chlordane  to  make  either  wet  or  dry  baits 
which  can  be  spread  by  airplane  or  ground 
spreaders. 

One  control  measure  which  farmers  are 
giving  up  is  the  use  of  the  plow,  which 
was  widely  used  in  the  past  to  destroy 
egg  beds.  Jack  W.  Lomax,  Extension 
Entomologist  with  the  Nebraska  Exten¬ 


sion  Service  gives  part  of  the  answer 
when  he  says,  “Our  agronomy  department 
is  pushing  a  program  to  return  a  lot  of 
Nebraska  land  to  grass,  and  the  farmers 
arc  quite  reluctant  to  plow  up  fence  rows 
to  destroy  grasshopper  eggs.”  In  addition, 
the  present-day  farmer  seldom  finds  time 
to  employ  these  slow  control  methods. 

The  grasshopper  will  not  be  extermi¬ 
nated  in  the  forsecable  future,  much  to 
the  farmer’s  regret.  During  the  coming 
summer  the  grasshopper  experts  expect 
another  outbreak  and  the  equipment  to 
combat  it  has  been  made  ready  for  the 
job.  W'hether  or  not  the  serious  infesta¬ 
tions  will  continue,  reaching  their  peaks 
at  roughly  10  year  intervals,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Some  entomologists  frankly  think  the 
grasshopper  is  here  to  stay.  Wayne  J. 
Colbcrg,  Extension  Entomologist  for  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  says,  “The  possi¬ 
bility  of  ever  reducing  grasshopper  popu¬ 
lations  to  a  fX)int  where  the  insects  will 
never  be  of  economic  importance  is  very 
remote  because  we  simply  cannot  put 
on  a  spray  program  that  will  completely 
cover  the  entire  area.  There  is  always 
some  waste  land  that  produces  enough 
grasshoppers  to  threaten  our  crops.  We 
must  also  remember  that  during  serious 
years,  hoppers  fly  in  from  adjacent  states.” 

Colberg’s  sentiments  are  echoed  by  Jack 
Lomax  of  Nebraska.  He  feels  that  while 
there  is  definitely  hopie  on  the  scientific 
horizon  of  reducing  grasshopper  popula¬ 
tions,  there  is  little  chance  that  research 
now  under  way  will  lead  to  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  grasshoppers  within  the  next  year, 
two  years,  or  several  years.”  “I  am  afraid,” 
he  says,  “that  in  Nebraska  at  least  we  will 
have  grasshopper  troubles  for  a  long  time 
to  come.” 

The  pioneering  western  farmer,  who 
for  days  at  a  time  could  not  see  the  sun 
for  clouds  of  migrating  grasshoppiers,  was 
bom  too  soon.  Insect  control  was  in  its 
infancy.  To  hopper  plagued  farmers  of  the 
past  century,  our  methods  of  fighting  hop¬ 
pers  with  airplanes  would  probably  be  as 
heart  warming  as  was  the  sight  of  the 
gulls  winging  in  to  rescue  the  Mormans 
from  the  locust  plague. 


THE  SILENT  FARMERS  (Continued  from  page  50) 


and  the  assortment  of  plows,  discs,  har¬ 
rows,  and  manure  spreaders  they  need  to 
operate  their  farm.  The  mefnastery  has  its 
own  machine  shop,  carpenter  shop,  and 
saw  mill. 

Until  the  farm  became  mechanized  the 
monks  did  their  field  work  in  their  robes. 
Now,  with  fast  moving  machinery  under 
them  and  the  danger  of  injuries  from 
loose  clothing,  they  wear  surplus  army 
clothes  at  work. 

Hay  making  is  one  of  the  big  annual 
chores  on  the  monastery  farm.  There  are 
eight,  widely  scattered,  large  barns  to  fill 
and  unless  they  are  filled,  the  monks 


know  that  they  must  buy  hay  on  the 
market.  They  bale  all  their  hay  and 
straw.  For  straw,  the  baler  is  set  up  at 
one  end  of  the  threshing  machine  and 
the  straw  runs  directly  from  the  thresher 
into  the  baler,  eliminating  one  handling. 

Some  of  the  Trappists  feel  that  they 
have  lagged  on  their  pasture  program. 
They  have  made  little  effort  at  rejuvena¬ 
tion.  and  the  old  bluegrass  pastures  have 
been  treated  only  with  an  occasional 
application  of  lime,  and  some  manure. 

On  a  large  farm  of  this  typic,  where 
the  management  is  not  highly  centralized, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  jobs  will  occa- 
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FOX 


This  is  the  story  of  the  Fox  from  owners  all 
over  the  country.  Fox,  the  Pioneer  Forage 
Harvester,  has  been  giving  trouble-free  ser¬ 
vice  for  more  than  13  years.  Of  no  other 
forage  harvester  can  this  be  said. 

The  Fox  has  3  interchangeable  units,  the  pick¬ 
up  cylinder,  the  mower-bar  and  the  corn  unit. 
It  will  harvest  all  forage  crops  grown  on  the 
farm.  All  three  harvesting  units  fit  the  base 
machine  and  the  change  from  one  to  the 
other  is  quickly  and  easily  made.  A  3-plow 
tractor  is  recommended  for  power  take-off 
operation.  The  engine  equipped  models 
carry  a  40  H.  P.  engine. 

Ask  for  demonstration  .  .  . 


"The  HISTORY  of 
Modern  Forage  Harvestings^ — 

.  . .  it's  FREE 


RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Pioneers  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 
2350  N.  Rankin  Street 

APPLETON  WISCONSIN 


Grow  Stronger,  Healthier 


HUDSON  BROODER 

Oil/  Gas  or  Electric 


sionally  conflict.  In  this  case,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  supplied  some  seedling  pines  which  were 
planted  in  gullied  pasture  fields.  The  following  year 
when  the  pasture  was  clipped,  the  monk  on  the  mow¬ 
ing  machine  didn’t  know  about  the  trees  and  the 
seedlings  were  clipped. 

Want  To  Be  A  Trappist? 

To  become  a  monk,  a  man  must  spend  five  years 
living  and  working  in  the  monastery  before  he  can 
take  his  final  vows,  which  bind  him  to  the  Trappist 
Order  for  life.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  takes  sim¬ 
ple  vows,  or  if  he  decides  that  he  wasn’t  cut  out  to 
be  a  monk,  he  can  leave  without  hard  feelings.  If  he 


HUDSON  offers 
the  RIGHT 
Brooder 
in  a 

Complete  ^ 
Line 


HUDSON  MOTHER-HEN*  OIL  BROODER 


Burns  Better  Without  Cleaning 

Up  to  30'/(  fuel  saving  with  efficient  oil- 
miser  burner  that  never  needs  cleaning. 
Burner  is  draft-proof,  provides  steady 
heat  at  desired  temperature,  controlled 
by  famous  Hudson  Micro -Tern  Valve. 
Choice  of  three  hover  sizes:  48  in..  54 
in.,  or  66  in.  Start  with  one  according  to 
quantity  and  size  of  chicks;  purchase 
other  sizes  if  and  when  you  need  them. 
Six  gallon  oil  tank  (average  two  days* 
fuel  supply). 


TRAPPISTS  eat  lightly,  as  one  monk  reads  from  the  Bible. 


takes  simple  vows  he  must  stay  for  an  additional  three 
years.  Then,  he  can  either  leave  or  stay.  If  he  stays, 
he  stays  for  good.  In  recent  years  about  80  pier  cent 
of  those  who  have  tried  the  monastic  life  at  New 
Melleray  have  stayed  to  take  their  final  vows. 

Most  of  the  monks  may  not  get  into  Dubuque  for 
several  years  at  a  time.  One  lay  brother  was  in  the 
monastery  13  years  before  he  got  to  Dubuque,  and 
then  he  went  only  because  he  was  sick  and  had  to  see 
a  doctor. 

Even  the  monks  have  trouble  trying  to  determine 
what  type  of  person  enters  a  Trappist  Monastery. 
There  seems  to  be  no  sfiecial  typ>e.  Men  from  all 
walks  of  life  have  become  Trappists.  Most  of  them 
enter  in  their  early  twenties,  and  the  majority  of  the 
newcomers  are  city  boys.  One  monk,  in  a  Rhode 
Island  Trappist  Monastery,  was  a  Marine  Colonel  in 
the  Second  World  War.  He  had  14  years  of  service 
when  he  decided  to  trade  his  uniform  for  a  robe. 
Another  Trappist  was  once  a  Jewish  doctor. 

A  taxi  driver  in  Dubuque  said,  “I  took  one  young 
fellow  out  there.  He  thought  he  wanted  to  be  a  monk, 
but  after  staying  two  months,  he  went  home  again. 
Damm  if  he  didn’t  change  his  mind  and  come  back 
three  months  later.  That  time  he  stayed.” 

Why  a  man  enters  a  Trappist  Monastery  is  another 
question  that  confounds  some  outsiders.  Father 
Michael,  guest  master  at  New  Melleray,  says,  “Don’t 
go  looking  for  the  answer  on  the  outside.  Look  for  it 
within  the  man.”  But  one  of  the  young  monks,  an 
ex-GI,  felt  that  becoming  a  Trappist  was  his  surest 
way  of  getting  to  Heaven,  and  as  he  facetiously  put 
it,  “I  want  to  see  if  the  gates  are  really  guarded  by 
the  United  States  Marines.” 


HUDSON -HART*  GAS  BROODER 


Clean  —  Dependable 

Clay  cones  above  burner  reflect  radi¬ 
ant  heat.  Automatic  thermostat  controL 
Entire  burner  assembly  attached  to 
hover.  Only  one  burner,  one  pilot  light 
Wire  guard  encloses  burner  and  radi¬ 
ants.  Adjustable  ventilation  openings. 
Pilot  always  on  —  serves  as  attraction 
light.  Adjustable  legs  raise  hover  3  in. 
Easily  interchangeable  jets  provided  for 
use  with  propane,  butane,  bottled,  nat¬ 
ural  or  manufactured  gas. 


HUDSON  LEKTRIK-HEN 


ELECTRIC  BROODER 


No  refueling  — no  bother. 

No  work  -  no  worry  -  completely  auto¬ 
matic.  Two  powerful,  fully  enclosed 
heating  elements.  Balanced  heat  distri¬ 
bution  with  controlled  ventilation  elim¬ 
inates  moisture,  keeps  litter  dry.  Fully 
insulated.  Adjustable  legs  allow  extra 
head  room  as  chicks  grow.  Economical 
operation  (usually  less  than  Ic  per 
chick).  Sizes  for  500,  300, 100  chicks. 


H.  D.  Hudson  Manufacturing  Company 
589  E.  Illinois  Street,  Chicago  11,  Dept.  FQS-B 

Please  send  me  free  catalog  on  Brooders  and  other 
Poultry  Equipment. 
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THE  CATTLE  GRUB 

(Continued  from  poge  53) 

not  due  to  any  particular  concern  for  the  feeling 
of  the  grub,  but  because  they  know  that  if  it  is 
crushed  inside  the  animal  its  juices  may  cause  an 
acute  sickness  known  as  anaphylactic  shock. 

Most  farmers  prefer  a  more  wholesale  method  of 
attacking  this  pest  than  the  squeeze  and  pluck  sys¬ 
tem.  Three  methods  of  treatment  have  been  worked 
out  that  will  be  useful  with  varying  sized  herds.  They 
are:  spraying  with  a  power  sprayer,  dusting,  and 
hand  washing.  Whichever  of  them  is  used,  treat¬ 
ments  should  begin  from  30  to  40  days  after  the  first 
grub  bumps  appear  on  the  backs  of  the  cattle.  Treat¬ 
ments  should  be  repeated  at  30  to  40  day  interv'als  as 
long  as  the  cattle  are  infested. 

The  killing  agent  used  in  each  of  the  three  methods 
of  attack  is  rotenone  which  has  been  found  to  be  the 
most  effective  insecticide  for  grubs.  To  have  any 
effect,  the  rotenone  must  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  grub  so,  whether  the  animals  are  sprayed,  dusted, 
or  washed,  enough  pressure  must  be  applied  to  re¬ 
move  the  dried  secretions  around  the  grub  holes  and 
fon  e  the  rotenone  in. 

Power  Spraying 

Power  spraying  is  the  only  economical  way  to  fight 
grubs  where  large  numbers  of  animals  are  being 
treated.  A  solution  of  7/2  pounds  of  five  per  cent 
rotenone  powder  mixed  with  100  gallons  of  water  has 
proved  effective.  Another  recommended  solution  is 
5  pounds  of  five  per  cent  rotenone  powder,  10  pounds 
of  wettable  sulphur,  and  100  gallons  of  water. 

The  rotenone  powder  is  mixed  by  placing  the 
proper  amount  in  a  five-gallon  can  and  using  the 
spray  nozzle  to  wet  and  mi.x  it.  When  it  is  completely 
dissolved  it  is  f>oured  into  the  spray  tank  with  the 
rest  of  the  water. 

The  animals  should  be  crow’ded  into  a  chute  or 
small  pen  (a  loading  chute  will  serve)  so  that  the 
operator  can  get  his  spray  nozzle  directly  over  them. 
In  larger  pens  where  he  can’t  get  closer  than  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  animal  with  his  sprayer;  he  may 
wash  off  a  little  dirt,  but  it  is  a  total  waste  of  time 
and  material  so  far  as  killing  grubs  is  concerned. 

A  pressure  of  at  least  400  pounds  is  needed  to  drive 
the  solution  into  the  grub  holes.  The  nozzle  is  held  at 
right  angles  to  the  back  of  the  animal  and  from  12 
to  16  inches  above  its  grubby  hide.  The  nozzle  should 
be  a  solid-cone  pattern,  drive-spray  tyf)e  with  a  5/64 
inch  opening  (number  5  disc).  This  will  produce  a 
coarse,  driving  spray  of  not  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  {joint  where  it  hits  when 
held  at  a  foot  to  16  inches  above  the  back.  Three  to 
four  quarts  of  the  solution  to  each  animal  gives  a 
good  coverage. 

Dusting 

When  small  herds  are  being  treated,  hand-dusting 
methods  can  be  used  successfully.  The  recipe  for  the 
dusting  power  is:  mix  thoroughly  one  p>ound  of  five 
per  cent  rotenone  powder  with  two  pounds  of  Cream 
Tripoli  earth  or  pyrophyllite.  Place  the  powder  in  a 
quart  fruit  jar  with  12  one-quarter  inch  holes 
punched  through  the  lid.  Shake  well  about  three 
ounces  of  dust  onto  the  back  of  the  animal  and  rub 
it  into  the  grub  holes  with  the  finger  tips  using  a 
hard,  rotary  motion. 

With  a  few  head  of  stock  or  with  particularly  valu¬ 
able  animals,  the  hand  washing  system  is  often  used. 
This  treatment  is  slower  than  the  other  two,  but  it  is 


HELP  YOURSELF  TO 
POULTRY  PROFITS  with 
HUDSON  FEEDERS 
and  FOUNTAINS 


Famous  HUDSON  Kleen-Ezy’*‘  Feeders 

Sloping  sides  keep  feed  sliding  to  bottom 
without  packing  in  corners.  Permit 
chicks  to  get  up  close  to  feeder.  Feed¬ 
saving  lip  reduces  “billing  out”  Non¬ 
roost  reels  or  grilL 


A.  HUDSON  CHICK  FEEDERS 

One-piece  heavy  galvanized  steeL  No 
seam.  3  sizes:  18-in.,  24-in.,  and  36-in. 


■.  HUDSON  CHICK  and  GROWING  FEEDER 

End  stands  quickly  adjustable.  2  sizes: 
36-in.,  and  48-in. 


C.  HUDSON  SROILER  FEEDER 

Wing  nuts  permit  easy  height  adjustment 
for  chicks  2-weeks  old  up  to  broiler 
weight.  Choice  of  hinged  grill  (shown) 
or  reel. 


Sanitary  Ezy-Fili’*  Chick  Fountains 

Individual  cups  shaped  into  bottom  pan 
prevent  chicks  from  getting  into  and 
fouling  water.  Cupped  pan  fills  twice 
as  often  as  ordinary  pan;  keeps  water 
fresher.  One  gal.  and  two  gal.  sizes. 

Ezy-Fill  Growing  and  Flock  Fountain 

To  fill,  just  remove  pan.  reverse  handle 
and  use  as  pail!  Easy  to  clean,  handy  to 
fill  and  carry.  Special  saucer  shape  pan. 
Makes  drinking  easier;  prevents  wading. 
3  and  5  gals. 

HUDSON  Double-Wall  Fountains 

Patented  air-groove  lets  air  enter  foun¬ 
tain  without  gushing.  Self  closing  valve. 
3  and  5  gal.  sizes. 

HUDSON  Automatic  Trough  Waterer 
and  Automatic  Valve 

At  last-a  foolproof,  fully  automatic  valve! 
When  trough  is  full,  weight  of  trough  and 
water  pulls  valve  shut.  As  water  is  drunk, 
valve  automatically  opens  to  let  water 
flow.  Valve  shuts  automatically  when 
trough  is  removed.  Holds  four  quarts— 
use  one  for  500  chicks. 

Autoxiatic  valve  uuth  chain  also  sold 
separately.  «Ti(ADia*iiK 
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result  has  been  severe  sickness  and  even 
paralysis,  but  fortunately,  this  infestation 
is  rather  rare. 

The  only  other  animals  that  are  com¬ 
monly  attacked  by  the  heel  fly  are  buffalo 
and  horses.  Grubs  that  develop  in  horses 
do  not  reach  maturity  and  no  fly  is 
formed.  The  small  number  of  buffalo  left 
do  not  create  a  serious  control  problem. 
Since  the  fly  does  not  travel  far,  and  since 
it  does  not  find  a  host  in  other  animals, 
there  is  hope  for  complete  control  of  the 
pest. 

One  farmer  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
ridding  his  herd  of  the  grub  if  he  follows 
a  careful  schedule  of  treatments,  but  if 
his  neighbors  do  not  coojjerate  by  treating 
their  cattle  there  is  a  good  chance  of 
reinfestation.  Recognizing  this  fact.  Con¬ 
gress  appropriated  funds  and  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  spend  the 
money  on  research  work  on  the  grub  and 
on  an  eradication  program.  Several  of  the 
states  have  also  raised  money  for  this 
purpose.  In  some  European  countries  the 
government  has  made  it  mandatory  for 
the  farmer  to  carr\’  on  a  systematic  treat¬ 
ment  for  grubs.  Here  we  are  trying  to 
eliminate  this  $100,000,000  a  year  pest  by 
the  voluntarx’  efforts  of  the  farmers  aided 
by  the  government. 


more  effective.  The  backs  of  the  cattle 
are  scrubbed  with  a  solution  consisting  of 
12  ounces  of  five  per  cent  rotenone,  one 
gallon  of  water,  and  one  or  two  ounces  of 
neutral  soap  or  flakes.  .After  the  solution 
is  thoroughly  mixed  it  is  sprinkled  over 
the  back  of  the  animal  and  scrubbed  into 
the  grub  holes  with  a  stiff-bristled  pal¬ 
metto  hand  brush.  As  with  the  other 
methods,  the  scrubbing  must  be  thorough 
and  vigorous  to  open  the  holes  and  force 
the  rotenone  into  the  grub. 

The  treatment  for  grubs  should  begin 
within  thirty  days  after  they  appear  under 
the  skin  on  the  backs  of  the  cattle.  When 
they  arrive  under  the  hide  -the  small 
bumps  can  be  felt  by  running  the  hand 
along  the  back.  Later  the  swollen  spots 


can  be  seen  easily.  The  time  of  their  first 
appearance  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  In  the  extreme  northern  states 
they  reach  the  back  between  Februarx’  1 
and  March  15;  in  the  com  belt  they  may 
appear  as  early  as  December  15,  and  still 
earlier  further  south,  to  the  southernmost 
tip  of  Texas  xvhere  they  have  been  ob- 
serxed  as  early  as  August  15.  The  nohtrern 
fly  produces  grubs  that  appear  from  a 
week  to  five  xveeks  later  than  the  common 
heel  fly  grubs.  With  both  species  the  young 
larxae  continue  to  reach  the  back  for 
several  months  after  the  first  have  left  the 
animal  and  become  flies. 

Occasionally  young  children  have  be¬ 
come  infested  with  the  cattle  grub;  one 
youngster  had  14  taken  from  him.  The 
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Editor  and  Information  Specialist  for  the  state. 


THE  FORAGE  CHOPPER 

(Continued  from  page  75) 

methods  xvhich  involve  picking  up  the 
hay  crop,  hauling  it  to  the  silage  chop¬ 
per,  chopping  it  and  then  bloxving  it  into 
the  silo.  \Vith  corn,  the  forage  harvester 
has  a  roxv  crop  head  that  cuts  the  corn, 
runs  it  through  the  chopper  and  blows  it 
into  the  trailing  xvagon.  The  time  and 
labor  saving  of  this  method  over  the  old 
binder,  silage  chopper,  blower  way  has 
been  figured  by  Charles  Belden  of  Alle¬ 
gan,  Michigan,  xvho  cuts  55  acres  of  corn 
for  silage  each  year.  Belden  says  that 
with  the  harx’ester,  “xve  do  the  xvork  in 
a  third  less  time  than  before,  and  it 
isn’t  half  as  hard  xvork.” 

In  making  grass  silage  the  usual  method 
is  to  cut  it  and  leave  it  in  the  swath 
to  xvilt  down  to  about  68  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  before  picking  it  up  xvith  the  har¬ 
vester.  A  variation  on  this  method,  xvhich 
saves  still  more  time  and  labor,  is  to  use 
a  cutter  bar  attachment  on  the  forage 
harvester  so  that  the  hay  crop  may  be 
cut,  picked  up,  chopped  and  loaded  onto 
the  xvagon  in  one  operation.  Since  this 
method  leaves  the  chopped  silage  too  wet 
for  safe  storage,  dry  corn  cob  meal  is 
added  as  it  is  bloxvn  into  the  silo  to 
bring  the  total  moisture  content  down 
to  68  to  70  per  cent. 

Many  farmers  find  the  harvester  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  keeping  their  pastures 
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sleeve  coupling. 

•  Sturdy,  strong  but  light 
weight  due  to  simplified  de¬ 
sign.  Plenty  of  power  from 
only  30  h.p.  motor. 


New  Holland 
Forage  Harvester 
with  row  crop 
attachment 

New  Holland  Forage 
Harvester  with  single 
row  gatherer  and  sickle 
bar  cutter— two  pairs, 
synchronized  gathering 
chains.  Extra -wide 
gathering  points  make 
unit  easy  to  guide. 


New  HOLLAND'S  "New 
Angle"  Ensilage  Cutter 
and  Hay  Chopper^^# 


New  Holland 
Heavy  Duty 
Forage  Blower 


Buy  New  Holland  Products  only  from  an  Authorized 
New  Holland  Dealer.  He  will  give  you  competent 


Pile  your  forage  onto  your  New 
Holland  Heavy  Duty  Blower  with 
its  extra-long  feed  table — and  watch 
it  go  w-h-o-o-s-h  up  the  8"  pipe — 
5  to  20  tons  of  hay  per  hour  ...  10 
to  25  tons  of  corn  per  hour. 


Uses  same  “new  angle”  cutting 
principle  as  the  New  Holland  For¬ 
age  Harvester — positive  feeding — 
extra-large  112  sq.  in.  throat  open¬ 
ing — 10  cutting  lengths.  Start -stop- 
reverse  feeding  levers  on  either  side. 


service  and  genuine  parts.  Mail  the  coupon  today! 


New  Holland  Machine  Company 
904  Elm  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
Please  send  me  free  catalogs  on  the 
New  Holland  Products  checked  below: 


New  HoLLJkND 

Today's  Leader  in  Grassland  Farming 


New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

A  SUBSIDIABT  OF  THE  SPEBRT  COBPOBATION 
Minneapolis  •  Das  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Toronto 
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clipped  in  the  late  spring  when  the  crop 
grows  faster  than  it  is  pastured.  In  this 
way  they  save  the  crop  from  becoming 
stemmy  and  losing  part  of  its  food  value 
and  also  turn  the  clipped  hay  into  silage 
to  be  fed  later  in  the  summer  when  the 
pastures  are  poor  or  still  later  when  they 
are  non-existent. 


Belter  and  More  Feerl 

Chopping  the  hay  den-sn’t  add  a  single 
vitamin  or  calory  to  the  nutrients  that 
are  already  there.  The  different  methods 
of  preserving  the  forage  crop  and  the 
time  at  which  the  crop  is  harvested, 
however,  result  in  a  wide  variance  in  the 
food  value.  The  advantage  of  the  forage 
harvester  is  that  it  can  be  used  economi¬ 
cally  in  each  of  the  hay  preserving 
methods  and  also  makes  it  possible  to 
harvest  the  crop  more  quickly,  bringing 
it  in  when  it  reaches  its  peak  in  nutri¬ 
tional  value. 

Field  cured  hay  does  not  gain  any 
nutritional  value  from  chopping,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  in  feeding  chopped 
hay  the  stock  will  clean  up  the  coarser 
stems  which  they  would  pass  up  if  served 
long.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to 
see  that  the  chopper  is  set  for  a  cut  of 
not  less  than  two  inches  because  shorter 
lengths  are  harder  to  handle,  have  a 
tendency  to  be  excessively  dusty,  and 
irritate  the  mouths  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

For  ages  farmers  have  tried  to  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,  but  the  25  to 
.oO  per  cent  loss  of  food  value  that  they 
suffer  has  turned  many  of  them  to  mow 
drying  or  curing  in  the  haymaker  where 
air,  either  heated  or  unheated,  is  blown 
through  the  hay  to  relieve  it  of  its  mois¬ 
ture.  The  loss  suffered  in  field  curing  the 
hay  comes  through  the  shattering  of  the  dry 
leaves  and  from  the  leaching  of  nutrients 
by  sun  and  rain.  The  loss  from  shatter¬ 
ing  is  particularly  great  in  arid  regions 
where  the  hay  dries  quickly.  In  Colorado, 
for  instance,  it  was  found  that  under 
favorable  conditions  there  was  a  loss  of 
350  pounds  of  leaves,  the  most  nutritious 
part  of  the  hay,  for  each  ton  taken  off 
the  field.  When  the  hay  was  allowed  to 
become  too  dry,  the  loss  mounted  to 
1,000  pounds  to  the  ton.  A  good  heavy 
rain  on  the  nearly  cured  hay,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  leach  out  45  per  cent  of 
the  protein  that  could  have  been  saved 
by  mow'  curing.  But  even  under  the  best 
of  conditions  for  field  curing,  the  arti¬ 
ficial  drv’ing  of  the  hay  will  save  13  per 
cent  more  dry  matter  and  16  per  cent 
more  protein.  And  w’hen  the  farmer 
figures  up  the  cash  that  he  spends  for 
supplements  to  make  up  this  protein  loss 
he  will  agree  that  that  ain’t  hay.  The 
total  protein  that  the  hay  will  contain 
will  vary  with  the  crop  mixture  that  has 
been  planted,  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  time  of  harvest,  and  whether  the 
harvesting  method  preserves  the  leaves. 
The  digestible  protein  in  alfalfa  hay  will 
run  from  10.5  per  cent  for  average  hay 


Litter  is  conveyed 
right  into  the 
manure  spreader 


Would  you  go  back  to  hand 
milking?  To  hand  plowing?  Hand 
water-pumping?  Hand  this  and 
hand  that?  Certainly  NOT!  Then 
why  continue  hand  barn  clean¬ 
ing  —  when  a  Leach  Barn 
Cleaner  will  do  the  job  for  you 
by  merely  flipping  a  switch.  And 
do  it  right! 


Adaptable  tor  U-, 

T-,  or  L-shaped  barns. 
Tail-to-tail  or  head-to-head 
arrangement.  Pit  or  overhead 
power. 


PLAN  TO  INSTALL  —  NOW  m  1 

Now  —  during  the  coming  months  is 
the  best  time  to  install  your  Leach 
Barn  Cleaner.  You  will  want  an  esti-  V 

mate.  This  the  nearest  Leach  dealer  1 
will  give  you  without  obligation.  Just  tell 
us  on  a  post  card  that  you're  interested. 

LEACH  CO.r  450  S.  Main  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Also  manufacturers 
of  the  famous 
Leach  Silo  Unloader 
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BREADY  GARDEN 
TRACTOR  does  your 
gardening,  mows  your 
lawn,  trims  weeds,  plows 
snow — plus  many  other  chores.  Here  is  the 
all-purpose  small  tractor  you  will  use  the 
year  around  —  yet  it  costs  less  than  many 
power  lawnmowers! 

Powerful,  yet  economical  to  run.  Easy- 
guiding,  with  wheel  ratchets  for  extra-short 
turns.  Complete  line  of  all-purpose  imple¬ 
ments.  Also  use  as  mobile  power  plant  with 
power  take-off.  "BREADY”  —  a  famous 
name  in  garden  tractors  for  30  years. 


fACTORY 


for  free  folder  and 
name  of  dealer 


to  13.7  per  cent  for  leafy  hay  that  has 
Ix  en  cut  early. 

Ensiling  the  hay  crop,  a  job  that  the 
forage  harvester  is  peculiaily  equipped 
to  perforin,  is  the  bt'st  method  we  have 
for  retaining  the  food  value  in  storage. 
Over  a  year’s  time  the  silage  will  pre- 
si'ive  over  100  units  of  carotene  of  the 
200  to  300  in  the  original  crop,  whereas 
the  dry  hay  will  retain  but  10  to  15 
units.  This  process  will  average  a  saving 
of  9  per  cent  more  dry  matter  and  20 
per  cent  more  protein  than  good  field 
cured  hay. 

When  a  man  marries  he  finds  that 
the  cost  of  the  house  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  setting  up  a  home.  The  cost  of  a 
forage  harvester  is  only  one  part  of  the 
equipment  that  is  necessary  to  bring  in 
the  chopped  hay  or  silage.  In  addition, 


CHOPPING  COMPRESSES  hay  to  half  space. 

the  farmer  will  need  enough  wagons  or 
trucks  to  keep  the  hay  moving  back  to 
storage  and  the  harvester  in  constant 
operation.  This  is  usually  figured  as  three 
or  four  wagons  or  two  or  three  trucks, 
depending  on  the  distance  from  the  field 
to  storage.  If  wagons  arc  used,  an  extra 
tractor  will  be  needed  in  addition  to  the 
tractor  used  with  the  harvester. 

.Automatic  unloaders  can  save  a  great 
deal  of  labor  and  cut  down  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wagons  needed.  Several  successful 
methods  have  bi'cn  devised  for  moving 
the  crop  off  the  wagon-bed  without  too 
much  use  of  muscle  and  pitch  fork.  One 
is  a  canvas  strip  the  length  of  the  bed 
that  is  fastened  to  a  roller  at  the  end. 

motor  then  turns  the  roller  and  draws 
the  load  off  the  wagon.  A  false  end  gate 
has  also  been  devised  that  can  b<'  drawn 
back  against  the  load  by  cables  to  force 
the  load  off  the  bed.  Dump  trucks  are 
often  used  for  this  job  and  some  farms 
have  rigged  up  a  winch  that  will  lift  one 
end  of  the  wagon  to  produce  the  same 
effect.  However,  one  extra  man.  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  driver,  can  unload  by  hand 
fast  enough  for  the  ordinary  blower. 

To  put  the  chopped  hay  into  a  barn, 
silo  or  stack,  a  blower  or  farm  elevator 
is  used.  One  manufacturer  has  combined 
the  unloading  and  blowing  operation  by 
producing  a  vacuum  hose  that  sucks  the 
hay  off  the  load  and  delivers  it  into  the 
barn  or  silo.  Power  for  the  blower  is  se¬ 
cured  from  an  accessor\’  engine  or  from 
a  third  tractor. 


than  any  nther  specialized  mannfactnrer! 


•  Gehl  was  one  of  the  first  to  develop  a  forage  har¬ 
vester,  and  the  first  Gehl  built,  over  seven  years  ago, 
is  still  operating  successfully.  Thousands  of  users 
agree  that  the  Gehl  Forage  Harvester  leads  in  better 
cutting,  all-’round  performance  and  value  per  dollar. 
Its  superior  cutting  ability  is  inherited  from  Gehl  feed 
cutters  and  silo  fillers  famous  for  half  a  century.  It 
does  an  equally  fine  job  in  either  windrowed  hay  or 
standing  com.  The  Gehl  is  built  to  stand  up  year 
after  year. 

An  official  survey  reports  that  each  field  forage 
harvester  used  “saved  390  man  hours  . .  .  more  labor 
saved  per  machine  than  any  other  type  of  harvester.” 

Compare  the  Gehl,  ask  a  Gehl  owner,  and  you’ll 
choose  a  Gehl.  The  Gehl  is  powered  either  with  its 
own  motor  ...  or  a  power  take-off  from  tractor. 

Gehl  Equipment  Does  The  Complete 
Forage  Job  From  Field  to  Storage 

Gehl  Forage  Blower  elevates  any  forage  into  highest  silo 
or  mow.  Can  be  equipped  with  power  take-off  to  op¬ 
erate  new  Gehl  Self-Unloading  Wagon,  and  others. 
You  can  get . . . 

for  making  tour  own  wagon 

with  self-unloader,  using  Gehl  parts  kit  of  complete 
iron  work.  Illustrated  plans  give  full  details,  measure¬ 
ments,  etc. 

MAIL  COUPON  today  for  FREE  wagon  plans  and 
for  big,  colorful  FREE  BOOKLET.  Find  out  why 
Gehl  sets  the  pace  . . .  read  what  users  say. 


Parts  Kit  for  building 
self-unloading 
wagon 


With  Power 
Take-off 


^  With  Own 

i  Motor 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  MC-591,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Without  obligation,  you  may  send  me  literature  as  checked  below: 

□  Wagon  Plans  □  Booklet  on  Forage  Harvester 


R.F.D.  or  Street  Address 


Zone  State 


THERE'S  NOTHING  BETTER  THAN 
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SAVES  MORE  NUTRIENTS, 
VITAMINS,  MINERALS 

The  Case  Slicer-Baler  for  1950 
puts  up  ventilated  bales — and  it’s 
the  only  baler  that  does.  It’s  a 
proved  baler,  already  used  by  more 
farmers  than  any  other.  And  re¬ 
member — it’s  the  slicer-baler  that 
costs  less  to  own. 

For  two  years  an  agricultural 
college  compared  ventilated  bales 
and  ordinary  bales,  side  by  side. 
The  tests  included  different  lots  of 


hay,  and  a  variety  of  weather — 
some  of  it  very  poor  for  hay  cur¬ 
ing.  Expert  hay  graders  did  the 
'  judging.  They  found  that  the  ven¬ 
tilated  bales  averaged  consistently 
higher  in  grade. 

Plan  now  to  feed  hay  of  still 
higher  quality  .  .  .  save  grain  and 
concentrates  .  . .  put  more  meat  on 
the  ribs  and  more  milk  in  the  pail. 
See  your  Case  dealer  now;  learn 
how  little  it  costs  to  have  your  own 
Case  Slicer-Baler,  avoid  loss  of 
leaves  and  quality  while  waiting  on 
others.  Use  the  coupon,  today. 


SLICED  FOR  EASY 
FEEDING 


VENTILATED  TO 
KEEP  HAY  RICHER, 
FRESHER 


WIRE-TIED  FOR 
BETTER  HANDLING, 
LOADING,  SHIPPING 


CURES  FASTER  AND 
MORE  UNIFORMLY 


PASTE  ON  PENNY  POST  CARD  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 


Mark  machines  that  interest  you;  write  in  margin  any 
others  you  may  need;  mail  to  j.  1.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  090, 
Racine,  Wis. 


□  SUccr-Baler 

□  Ttaiicr-Mower 

□  Tractor  Rake 


NAME. 


□  Hcavr-DaO  Baler 

□  Liaht  Power  Baler 

□  3-War  Elevator 


□  Poraac  Harvester 

□  Eoraae  Blower 

□  Hammer  Mill 


POSTOmCE _ 

RED _ STATE. 


The  forage  harvester  itself  has  two  accessories  that  most 
fanners  will  feel  are  essential,  the  windrow  pickup  and 
the  row  crop  attachment  for  cutting  and  chopping  corn. 
Some  converts  to  grass  silage  will  dispense  with  the  row 
crop  attachments  entirely.  One  of  these,  a  dairyman, 
said,  “I  absolutely  refused  to  buy  the  row  crop  fitting.  1 
use  only  hay  silage  here  on  the  place  and  I’m  so  satisfied 
with  it  that  I  won’t  ever  put  up  any  corn  silage.  So  if  I 
had  the  corn  attachment  all  it  would  bring  me  is  trouble. 
.All  my  neighbors  would  be  after  me  to  fill  their  silos  and 
I  just  haven’t  the  time,  but  I  wouldn’t  have  the  heart  to 
refuse  them  if  I  had  the  equipment  to  do  it  with.” 

He  will  need  his  old  mower  and  a  side  deliverv  rake, 
but  if  he  can  find  a  buyer,  he  can  sell  the  buck  rake,  hav 
forks,  slings,  com  binder  and  silage  chopper  that  were 
part  of  his  old  equipment. 

Types  of  Harvesters 

The  forage  harvester  comes  in  two  general  tvpes  and 
several  sizes  within  these  types.  The  least  expensive  are 
those  that  are  operated  from  a  power  take-off  from  the 
tractor;  for  heavier  faster  jobs  the  harvesters  come  with 
their  own  engines,  but  at  a  higher  price.  Delivered  prices 
are  difficult  to  quote  since  the  delivered  price  will  depend 
on  the  freight  charges  that  must  be  added  to  the  original 
cost.  The  factory  prices  for  the  harvester  equipped  with 
!  both  windrow  pick-up  and  row  crop  attachment  range 
from  $1330  to  $1835.  ^Vith  their  own  power,  harvesters 
with  the  same  accessories  run  from  $2010  to  $2991. 

Most  companies  who  manufacture  harvesters  also  make 
blowers  for  putting  it  into  the  barn  or  silo.  These  range 
in  price  from  $325  to  $566.  Wagons  equipped  with  self¬ 
unloading  devices  run  from  $450  to  $500.  but  the  mate¬ 
rials  that  a  farmer  would  need  to  convert  an  old  wagon 
cost  only  $75  or  $80. 

.Among  the  manufacturing  companies  who  produce  for¬ 
age  harvesters  are :  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co..  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  J.  I.  Case  Company,  Racine,  Wis. ;  Davis  Manu¬ 
facturing  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kansas;  Deere  &  Company,  Mo¬ 
line,  Illinois;  Fox  River  Tractor  Company,  Appleton. 
^V  is.;  Gehl  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.,  ^Vest  Bend,  Wis¬ 
consin;  H.  D.  Hume  Company,  Mendota,  Ill.;  Interna¬ 
tional  Harv’cstcr  Corp..  Chicago,  Ill.;  Massey-Harris  Co., 
Racine,  Wis.;  New  Holland  Machinery  Co.,  New  Hol¬ 
land,  Pa.;  and  Papec  Machine  Company,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Can  I  Affonl  One? 

I  The  problem  that  each  farmer  faces  is  whether  or  not 
the  investment  in  this  machinery’  will  pay  off  on  his  farm. 
.Attempts  have  been  made  to  find  the  minimum  point  at 
which  a  forage  harv’estcr  becomes  an  asset  rather  than  a 
liability.  In  terms  of  acreage,  one  of  the  researchers  esti¬ 
mates  that  20  acres  of  row  crops  for  silage  and  40  acres 
of  hay  should  be  considered  a  minimum  figure  for  the 
economic  operation  of  the  harvester.  In  terms  of  hay 
tonnage,  a  minimum  would  be  160  tons.  In  terms  of 
usage,  it  is  felt  that  the  equipment  must  be  used  at  least 
seven  to  ten  days  a  year.  If  it  cannot  be  used  this  much 
,  on  the  owner’s  farm  he  would  be  better  off  to  have  his 
work  done  by  custom  operators  or  secure  enough  custom 
work  himself  to  fill  out  the  sthedule.  The  usual  rate  for 
custom  work  is  $7.00  an  hour  in  hay  and  $8.00  or  $9.00 
an  hour  for  corn  for  which  the  operator  furnishes  the 
forage  harvester,  blower,  three  self-unloading  wagons,  one 
tractor  and  the  labor  of  one  man.  In  some  sections  the 
price  runs  as  high  as  $12.00  for  the  work  and  in  others 
it  may  be  a  bit  cheaper.  The  great  drawback  to  having 
the  work  done  by  custom  operators  is  that  everyone  wants 
them  at  the  same  time  which  means  that  some  farmers 
don’t  get  their  work  done  when  the  crop  is  ready. 

Most  agricultural  engineers  feel  that  the  forage  har- 
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vcster  offers  the  best  solution  for  gathering  the  forage  for 
hay  or  silage  today.  Though  it  is  the  last  word  in  hay 
gathering,  the  machine  has  some  disadvantages.  The 
initial  cost  for  the  harvester  and  the  accesory  equipment 
is  comparatively  high  to  begin  with.  On  some  farms  where 
the  land  is  rough  and  has  many  surface  stones,  the  machine 
is  impractical  since  a  rock  in  the  chopping  mechanism 
will  put  a  stop  to  further  operations  until  repairs  are 
made.  Fanners  complain  that  the  chopping  mechanism 
needs  daily  adjustment  to  keep  in  operating  trim.  The 
chopping  of  dry  hay  is  a  dustier  job  than  handling  it  in 
other  ways.  And,  finally,  the  blower,  which  works  well 
with  dry  hay  and  silage,  has  a  tendency  to  clog  up  when 
semi-cured  hay  is  being  blown  into  the  barn  for  drying. 

More  than  balancing  the  objections  to  the  harvester 
are  its  advantages  which  include  its  versatility,  being 
able  to  handle  any  of  the  methods  devised  for  storing  hay 
as  well  as  chopping  row  crops  for  silage  and  chopping  i 
straw  for  bedding.  The  harvester  requires  less  hours  per  i 
ton  of  hay  put  up  and  less  physical  labor  is  called  for  in  j 
the  process.  On  a  large  tonnage  basis  it  is  the  cheapest  | 
method  of  harvesting  the  crop.  By  simplifying  the  process 
of  gathering  in  the  hay  crop  for  bam  curing  and  ensiling.  ^ 
it  becomes  possible  to  actually  gather  more  hay  from  the 
same  acreage  and  to  store  more  of  the  nutrients  in  the 
hay  that  has  been  gathered. 

These  are  the  answers  to  the  questions  that  the  farmer 
asks  about  a  forage  harvester  when  he  contemplates  buy¬ 
ing  one.  But  they  are  given  in  very  general  terms  that  I 
won’t  fit  any  specific  farm.  Farmers  use  their  machiners-  i 
with  widely  varying  degrees  of  efficiency.  As  one  study 
showed,  the  differences  in  time  and  labor  expended  on 
hay  making  were  greater  between  farmers  using  the  same 
equipment  than  between  farmers  using  different  machiner\-. 

The  guide  post  is  set  at  40  acres  of  forage  crops  and  20 
acres  of  silage  as  a  minimum,  but  some  clever  farmer  is  sure 
to  be  able  to  make  out  with  only  50  acres  total  for  these 
crops  and  others,  not  so  clever,  will  use  the  machine 
inefficiently  on  180  acres  of  them.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  man  is  more  important  than  the  machine.  Man  makes 
the  machines  all  alike;  nature  made  all  men  different. 


FARM  FIRES  (Continued  from  page  62) 


extinguisher  have  no  affect  on  the  fire ;  they  merely 
provide  the  pressure  to  scjuirt  water  onto  the  fire.  In  the 
winter  they  must  he  protected  against  freezing  tempera¬ 
tures.  Hand  pumps  and  water  pails  can  be  kept  from 
freezing  by  calcium  chloride  used  as  an  anti-freeze  at  the 
rate  of  four  pounds  to  each  gallon  of  water,  which  will 
prevent  freezing  in  20  below  zero  weather. 

Unlike  the  soda-acid  extinguisher,  the  loaded  stream 
fire  equipment  depends  on  chemicals  mixed  with  the  | 
water  to  put  out  the  fire.  In  addition  to  the  cooling  action  [ 
of  the  water,  the  chemical  seals  off  wood  and  other  | 
inflammable  material  to  shut  off  the  source  of  fuel  supply. 
The  loaded  stream  is  rated  much  more  effective  than  the 
same  amount  of  water.  It  will  remain  liquid  down  to  40 
degrees  below  zero  and  does  not  need  recharging  each 
year  as  does  the  soda-acid  extinguisher.  Checking  the 
loaded  stream  extinguisher  is  done  by  weighing  the  car¬ 
tridge.  An  added  advantage  is  that  this  agent  can  be  used 
on  small  gasoline  and  oil  fires  where  water  would  only 
increase  the  danger. 

The  unit  cost  of  fire  equipment  varies  widely  with  the 
amount  that  is  purchased  and  also  varies  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Approximate  list  prices  for  single 
pieces  of  this  equipment  are:  $30.00  for  the  2/2  gallon 
soda-acid  extinguisher,  $26.00  for  the  2/2  gallon  pump 
tank,  $29.00  for  the  5-gallon  pump  tank,  and  $44.00  for 


New  CASE 

FIELD  FORAGE^ 


HARVESTER 


Built  from  the  ground  up  for  both 
row  crops  and  hay  crops,  the  Case 
Forage  Harvester  takes  care  of  all 
needs  on  farms  having  both  hay 
and  silage.  With  row-crop  unit  in 
good  corn  or  sorghum,  under  av¬ 
erage  conditions  it  cuts  12  to  18 
tons  an  hour,  depending  on  yield 
and  size  of  tractor  used. 


^GRASS  SILAGE 


For  making  chopped  hay,  either 
fully  cured  in  the  field  or  partly 
cured  for  barn  finishing,  the  wind¬ 
row  pick-up  unit  does  a  clean  job. 
The  all-steel  knife  wheel  keeps 
on  spinning  to  clear  itself,  avoids 
plugging.  Over  -  running  clutch 
prevents  "pushing,”  lets  knife 
wheel  con>e  up  to  speed  before 
starting  travel. 


The  same  strong,  clean-working 
windrow  pick-up  handles  hay  cut 
for  silage  and  wilted  to  the  desired 
degree — enables  you  to  save  hay 
by  ensiling  when  bad  weather 
prevents  curing.  Cutter-bar  unit 
will  be  available  in  limited  num¬ 
bers;  it  saves  still  more  work  in 
conditions  where  wilting  is  not 
needed. 


#  The  Case  3-way  field  forage 
harvester  is  easy-running — makes 
good  use  of  2-plow  power,  yet  has 
capacity  and  mechanical  strength 
to  use  the  power  of  bigger  tractors. 
All  three  crop  units  can  be  hy¬ 
draulically  controlled.  With  a 
Case  blower  and  forage  harvester 
you’re  equipped  for  all  kinds  and 
all  forms  of  forage — whether  you 
put  grass  or  row  crops  into  your 
silo,  whether  you  cure  hay  in  the 
field  or  mow.  Send  coupon,  get  full 
information. 


New  FORAGE  BLOWER 

This  new  Case  blower  has  capac¬ 
ity  to  keep  ahead  of  forage  har¬ 
vester.  It  puts  up  to  30  tons  an 
hour  of  corn  silage  into  a  60-foot 
silo  when  belted  to  a  3-plow  trac¬ 
tor;  also  works  well  w;ith  2-plow 
power.  Spring-hinged  hopper  lets 
you  drive  right  by — no  backing 
with  loads.  Ratchet-driven  wagon 
unloader  available  as  an  extra. 

P.ASTE  ON  PENNY  POST  CARO 

Mark  maebines  that  iateraat 
too:  write  in  marsin  anr  oeben 
]roa  need;  mail  to  J.  1.  Case  Co.. 
Oepc  C-90.  Kadnc.  Wis. 

□  Porase  Harrcatcr 

□  Forasc  Blower 

□  Slicer-Baler 

□  Trailer-Mower 

□  Tractor  Rake 

□  Heavjr-Doir  Baler 

□  Lisbt  Power  Baler 


posTomci- 
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nil  positive, 

|W  FOOLPROOF 
Jll  AUTOMATIC 
CLEANING  FOR 
YOUR  BARN! 


ELECTRIC 
BARN 
CLEANER 


DIRECT  LOADING 

NOW— Free  yourself  from  the 
hardest  back-breakinc  barn  drudgery  with  a 
CLAY  GUTTER  CLEANER.  Keep  your  help 
happy  and  hold  your  boys  on  the  farm.  THE 
"CLAY"  IS  LOW  COST— INSTALLS  EASILY, 
WIPES  CLEAN.  Facilitates  Grade  A 
Approval. 


•  Flexible  design  adapts  easily  to  old  barns  or 
new.  Needs  little  concrete  work.  Choice  of  8 
spreader  loading  positions. 


•  Only  OSE  motor— only  ONE  conttnuous  super, 
strength  chain— otAy  ONE  simplified  drive  unit 
for  longer  life — trouble-free  operation,  low 
cost  installation,  negligible  maintenance.  High 
strength  alloy  steel  chain  is  rust  resistant— won’t 
stick — has  ultimate  strength  of  over  10  tons. 


piness-tess  odor 


#  Manure  moves  smoothly,  evenly,  without 
disturbance.  Special  flat  top  paddles — 12"  apart 
— sweep  all  liquids  and  solids  from  gutter  direct 
to  the  spreader.  No  churning  or  falling  back 
of  manure  at  elevator.  No  foul  pit  inside  or  outside. 


G  FIRST— Your  choice  to  send  it  back  in  90 
days  with  full  refund  of  money  and  freight. 
SECOND— Full  guarantee  against  defective 
parts  for  1  year. 


n  GALVANIZED 


□  BARN 

WINDOWS 

ventilating 

All  Steel 
Tilting 
No  Draft 
Weather 
Tight 
5  Sizes 


Oiacli  and  moll  TODAY  , 
fo,  big  FREE  lllusIroM  | 
cRrtoloQt'  oyt  why 
Cloy  It  bonof. 

□  fomi  Boildia* 
VMrtilotioa 

□  Wiodows  t  f  romas 

□  Stolls  E  Stoockioos 

□  Milkiag  forlor  Stolls  j 
Q  Boll  Poos 

□  Wotor  BooHs 

□  Ultor  Corriors 

□  Silogo  E  Food  Trotks  j 

□  Stool  Gotos 

□  Hog  Hooso  Poos  E 
Egoipoioflt 

□  Roof  Vootilotors 


Clay  E<iulpmont  Corporation 
251  Fulton  Street 
('etlar  Falls.  Iowa 


the  2/2  gallon  loaded  stream  appartus. 
Purchasing  enough  of  these  extinguishers 
to  place  them  properly  (one  2/2  gallon 
extinguisher  for  evcr\’  2500  feet  of  floor 
space  as  a  bare  minimum)  will  run  into 
a  little  money  ,but  if  a  fire  can  be  stopped 
before  real  damage  is  done,  the  money 
will  be  well  spent. 

If  the  fire  gets  out  of  hand,  more  water 
will  be  needed.  Fire  engines  can  pump 
1500  gallons  a  minute.  With  smaller  hoses 
and  water  saving  devices  the  gallonage 
I  can  be  held  down  to  100  gallons  a  min- 
j  utc.  Hydrants,  wells,  farm  ponds, 

I  dammed-up  streams,  and  special  fire  cis¬ 
terns  will  all  scr\e  to  provide  plenty  of 
water  if  they  are  located  near  the  build¬ 
ings  and  if  they  can  be  reached  with  a 
pump.  round  cistern  eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  eight  feet  deep  will  provide 
a  reser\e  of  3.008  gallons  of  water  which 
should  be  enough  to  handle  any  fanii  fire 
I  if  caught  in  its  early  stages. 

Clement  Cook,  who  lives  a  few  miles 
from  Hannibal,  Missouri,  ran  into  the 
water  shortage  problem  when  his  bam 
caught  fire.  Since  his  fann  was  covered  by 
a  contract  with  the  town  fire  department, 
he  was  able  to  phone  them  and  get  imme¬ 
diate  action.  The  fire  engine  pulled  into 
,  the  yard  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  called 
while  his  oldest  son  was  still  getting  the 
skittish  horses  out  of  the  barn.  The  fire¬ 
men  dropped  their  suction  hose  into  the 
open  well,  started  their  pump,  and  were 
playing  a  good  stream  of  water  on  the 
base  of  the  fire  when  the  well  ran  dry. 
It  took  just  three  minutes  to  pump  the 
well  dry;  after  that  it  was  just  a  matter  of 
watching  the  barn  go  up  in  smoke  and 
tiA'ing  to  protect  the  other  buildings  with 
hand  extinguishers. 

When  Mark’s  seed  house  fire  was  first 
i  discovered.  Chief  Hall  of  the  \Vashington 
Court  House  Fire  Department  estimated 
that  the  fire  could  have  been  put  out  with 
a  hundred  gallons  of  water  and  a  little 
equipment.  Without  it.  he  had  to  stand 
1  by  and  watch  the  building  burn  to  the 
ground.  “Lack  of  water,”  Hall  says,  “is 
the  reason  most  farm  fires  end  up  in  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  the  buildings.” 


Underwriters’  Laboratories.  207  F,ast 
Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  pub¬ 
lishes  lists  of  approved  electrical 
equipment,  gasoline,  oil.  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  appliances,  and  fire  fight¬ 
ing  equipment.  Further  information 
on  fire  prevention,  fire,  fighting 
methods  and  equipment  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  writing  to  National  Board 
of  Fire  L’nderwriters.  85  John  Street. 
New  York  7.  New  York;  U.  S. 
Department  of  .Agriculture  Safetv 
Council,  Washington.  D.  C. ;  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council.  20  North 
5Vackcr  Drive.  Chicago  6.  Illinois: 
National  Fire  Protection  .Assen  iation. 
60  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston  10, 
Massachusetts. 


Two  devices  have  been  found  which 
will  stretch  a  limited  water  supply,  the 
fog  nozzle  and  water  wetter.  The  fog 
nozzle  atomizes  the  water  so  that  it  can  be 
played  on  the  fire  in  a  fine  mist  that  not 
only  lowers  the  temperature,  but  acts  as  a 
smothering  agent.  Low  pressure  fog  noz¬ 
zles  can  be  secured  which  will  work  well 
on  regular  farm  power  sprayers  and  make 
the  water  do  twice  the  work  in  fighting 
fires. 


GIANT-SIZE  extinguishers  come  on  wheels. 


.A  strange  chemical  that  makes  water 
still  wetter  by  adding  to  its  penetrating 
power  is  put  out  by  many  chemical  com¬ 
panies.  When  mixed  at  the  rate  of  1  part 
chemical  to  200  parts  water  it  will  pene¬ 
trate  hay  or  straw  or  any  other  material 
that  normally  turns  water.  Even  a  duck, 
which  depends  on  its  water-proof  feathers 
for  buoyancy,  will  sink  in  such  a  solution. 

.Any  farmer  who  owns  a  power  sprayer 
is  missing  a  bet  if  he  does  not  keejj  it  in 
readiness  as  a  piece  of  fire  fighting  appa¬ 
ratus  when  it  is  not  being  used  as  a 
sprayer.  .At  ver\’  little  cost,  the  sprayer  can 
be  equipped  with  an  extra  length  of  hose 
and  with  a  medium  or  low  pressure  fog 
nozzle.  .A  small  quantity  of  the  water 
wetting  chemical  can  be  kept  handy  to 
be  dropped  into  the  tank  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  The  chemical  will  not  corrode 
the  metal  parts,  but  has  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
move  rust  proofing  material  and  there¬ 
fore  should  be  flushed  out  of  tanks  and 
pumps  after  use. 

Class  B  Fires 

Fires  that  involve  flammable  liquids 
such  as  gasoline,  kerosene,  diesel  oil,  paint 
thinners  or  insecticides  are  grouped  into 
Class  B.  These  fires  feed  on  the  surface 
vapors  rising  from  the  liquids.  Since  water, 
instead  of  cooling  the  burning  material, 
spreads  it.  these  fires  are  fought  by  cutting 
off  the  oxygen  they  must  have  to  keep 
burning.  Fire  extinguishers  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  fight  these  fires  with  carbon 
dioxide  gas  which,  being  heavier  than  air. 
blankets  the  fire;  with  dry  powders  that 
give  off  carbon  dioxide  gas;  and  with 
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Raise  Row  Crop  Profits 
with  an  OLIVER  Row  Crop 


An  Oliver  Row  Crop  tractor  is  your  per¬ 
fect  choice  for  planting  and  caring  for  a 
wide  variety  of  row  crops.  Its  six  for¬ 
ward  speeds  give  you  the  proper  working 
pace  for  any  practice.  Conveniently 
grouped  controls  and  a  revolutionary 
rubber  torsion  spring  seat  provide 
unequalled  comfort  and  handling  ease 
.  .  .  enable  you  to  stay  on  the  job  longer 
and  accomplish  more. 


See  your  Oliver  dealer  before  spring 
held  work  begins.  From  the  full  line  of 
31  Oliver  Row  Crop  matched  imple¬ 
ments  and  attachments,  you  can  select 
the  mounted  equipment  that  meets  your 
exact  needs.  What’s  more,  these  mount¬ 
ed  tools  are  basically  interchangeable 
among  the  Oliver  "66”,  "77”  and  "88” 
models.  The  Oliver  Corporation,  400 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


The  Oliver  Corporation  F3-3 

400  West  Madison  Stroot,  Chicago  6,  III. 

Plooso  tend  mo  litoroturo  on 

(  )  Row  Crop  tractors.  (  )  Mounted  tools. 

Nome . 

Post  Office . 

Rural  Route. ... . . .  .State . 


We  guarantee  you'll  pick  these 

mSBEUINfi  STBAWBEBUES 


IN  90 


FAMOUS  GEM  EVERBEARING.  Stern’s  takes  the  risk  out  of  garden¬ 
ing.  'Vbu’ll  pick  these  big  juicy  strawberries  by  July— or  your  money 
back !  Every  plant  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  bear— will  start  by 
July  and  continue  bearing  until  freezing  weather.  Big,  firm,  round 
berries.  Extra  juicy,  extra  rich  flavor,  very  sweet.  Make  mouth-water¬ 
ing  short-cakes,  pies,  jam,  irresistible  with  cream.  Next  year  and  after 
they'll  bear  earliest  and  continue  right  up  to  freezing  time. 

GEM  EVERBEARING  SO  fit  250  fOt  1  000  fOt  POSTPAID 

selected  JQQQ  $  I  OQQ  $^000  rhrpped'’'f‘r"oli 

Thick  heavy  root!  ^  J,  fields  closest 


Thoufsandt  of  feeders 
on  thick  flbroua  rooti. 
Stern's  plants  pro¬ 
duce  fast,  heavy 
to  your  home.  *rops. 

JUNE-BEARING  VARIETIES  —Guaranteed  to  grow  and  bear.  Choose  from  these  popular  varieties: 

PREMIER  •  CATSKILL  •  SPARKLE  •  FAIRFAX 
so  for  S2.00,  100  for  $3.50,  250  for  $6.00,  1,000  for  $18.00  postpaid 


FAMILY  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN— GROUP  No.  30 

An  ample  supply  for  the  average  family— for  fresh  fruit  as  well  as  for  canning. 

250  plants  <>"ly  »8-00  Po>.P.id 


UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE-SATISFACTION  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK.  Stern  s  ^arantees  these  plants 
unconditionally  for  one  full  year.  If,  for  any  reason,  you  are  not  delighted  with  these  quality  products,  purchase 
price  will  be  refunded  promptly.  You  need  NOT  return  the  plants. 

Order  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery.  Send  Cosh  or  order  C.O.D. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  DEPT.  K,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


finest 

2</4"  X  3V4"  Roll  Film  Camera 


RANGEFINDER 


RESSA 


MODEL  II 


We  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  new  Voigtlonder 
os  one  of  the  finest  214"  x  314"  roll  film  cameras 
we  hove  seen  in  our  51  years  of  experience. 

sncoo 

With  Coler-Skepar  L«nt  Xx  V 


ft  has  among  its  features: 

*  Combined  viewfinder  and  rangefinder 
ef  awporimposed  image  typo. 

*  Focusing  by  moving  complete  Ions. 

*  Now  Compwr  Rapid  Shutter.  Speeds 
1  sec.  to  1/400th  second. 

*  Flosh  Gun  Synchronization  built-in. 

*  Streomlined  for  eosy  handling. 

*  Rich  Satin  Chrome  finish. 

*  Genuine  leather  covering. 


With  Haiiar  Lom . $152.M 

Do  Lux*  Evaroody  Com  . . .  8.50 


Available  at  your  dealer  or 


EXTENDING  A  FUU  CITY  BLOCK 
110  West  32nd  Street  *  113  West  31st  Street 

New  York  1,  N.  Y.  LOngocre  4-1600 


foam  that  smothers  the  fire.  The  foam 
type  extinguisher  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  reliable  since  any  breeze  or  draft  can 
blow  away  the  gas  and  fan  the  flame,  but 
foam  will  stay  put.  Equipment  of  this 
kind  should  be  kept  with  the  tractors  and 
near  the  gasoline  storage  area.  Fog  or  fine 
spray  from  a  power  sprayer  can  also  be 
used  to  fight  Class  B  fires. 

Foam  cquijjmcnt  costs  around  $32.00 
for  the  25/2  gallon  size.  The  carbon  dioxide 
extinguisher  is  sold  by  weight,  running 
from  $22.00  for  the  2/2  pound  size  to 
$350.00  for  the  100  pound  wheel  mounted 
extinguisher.  The  dry  chemical  powder 
agent  also  sells  by  the  pound  at  $42.50 
for  the  10  pound  size,  which  is  equipped 
with  a  gas  cartridge  for  expelling  the 
powder.  These  prices,  like  those  quoted 
above,  arc  for  single  pieces  of  ecjuiprnent 
and  should  be  considered  to  be  maximum 
prices  since  it  is  customary  to  grant  dis¬ 
counts  with  larger  purchases. 

Class  C  Fires 

Class  C  fires  arc  those  involving  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  IVith  this  type  of  fire 
there  is  always  the  extra  hazard  of  elec¬ 
trical  shock,  especially  where  high  voltages 
are  present.  For  this  reason,  water,  which 
is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  should 
never  be  used.  Non-conducting  gas,  pow’- 
der,  and  vaporizing  liquid  extinguishers, 
such  as  are  used  to  fight  Class  B  fires,  are 
used  on  electrical  fires.  An  added  advan¬ 
tage  in  using  them  is  that  they  do  not 
cause  any  further  damage  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  that  is  burning.  In  fighting  a  Class 
C  fire,  the  first  job  is  to  shut  off  the  elec¬ 
tricity,  if  that  is  possible. 

Sound  the  Alarm 

The  earlier  a  fire  can  be  detected  and 
fought,  the  better  the  chance  of  saving 
the  property.  As  one  fireman  said,  “I  could 
put  out  most  fires  by  spitting  on  them  if  I 
was  there  when  they  started.”  Many 
farmers  are  installing  electric  fire  alarm 
systems  in  their  buildings  which  will  sound 
an  alarm  when  the  temperature  rises  to 
135  degrees.  IVith  night  fires,  the  alarm 
gives  a  farmer  a  chance  to  go  into  action 
before  he  is  awakened  by  the  roar  of 
flames  or  a  call  from  a  neighbor. 

The  first  shock  of  finding  a  building  on 
fire  usually  upsets  most  people;  they  throw 
the  baby  out  of  the  windoiv  and  carry 
the  featherbed  carefully  downstairs.  As  a 
guide  to  calm  action  many  farmers  have 
worked  out  a  procedure,  posted  in  a  handy 
place,  to  he  followed  in  case  of  fire.  Such 
a  procedure  would  read:  (1)  Call  the 
fire  department.  (2)  Call  neighbors  who 
have  fire  fighting  equipment.  (3)  Post  a 
member  of  the  family  on  the  road  to  keep 
volunteers  from  blocking  the  road  with 
their  cars  or  from  blocking  off  the  water 
sources.  f4)  Start  fighting  the  fire. 

Neighbors  who  answer  fire  calls  should 
remember  to  bring  their  extinguishers  and 
to  load  on  as  many  milk  cans  filled  with 
w’ater  as  they  can  get  in  their  cars  or 
trucks. 
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But  what  if  the  fire  department  refuses  to  help  because  the 
farm  is  out  of  their  contract  district?  That  was  what  happened 
at  the  Mark  fire.  When  Mark  returned  from  Iowa  to  find  his 
seed  house  a  mass  of  charred  debris,  he  and  his  neighbors  decided 
to  do  something  about  securing  better  fire  protection  for  their 
farms.  A  local  committee  was  formed  to  start  the  investigation. 
They  planned  to  arrange  for  an  extension  of  the  coverage  of  the 
nearest  town  fire  department  to  include  their  farms,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  has  worked  very  well  in  many  areas.  Farmers  through¬ 
out  the  whole  county  took  an  interest  in  the  work,  however, 
and  very  shortly  the  committee  grew  into  a  county-wide  fire 
protection  association.  Meetings  were  held  with  the  State  Fire 
.Marshal  and  the  fire  chiefs  of  the  various  towns  in  the  county. 
.\t  these  meetings  plans  were  made  for  expanding  the  coverage 
of  the  established  departments  to  take  in  the  whole  county.  Extra 
equipment  for  this  work,  which  consisted  mainly  of  water  tank 
trucks  and  short  wave  radio  equipment  for  speedy  communica¬ 
tion,  was  listed  and  its  cost  tallied.  They  found  that  the  legal 
difficulties  involving  protection  for  men  and  equipment  could 
be  ironed  out  with  covering  contracts  and  that  even  volunteer 
firemen  could  be  brought  under  the  workmen’s  compensation  act. 

To  finance  the  program,  the  association  sponsored  a  one  mill 
tax  levy  in  each  of  the  townships  in  the  county.  At  present  the 
levT  has  passed  in  three  townships,  but  will  have  to  be  reintro¬ 
duced  in  three  others  where  it  failed  to  receive  65  per  cent  of  the 
votes  required  for  passage.  Fortunately,  the  three  it  passed  are 
grouped  together  and  the  program  can  be  started  there  without 
waiting  for  the  other  three  to  join.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  in¬ 
volved  in  getting  the  program  underway,  but  these  farmers  are 
encouraged  by  the  examples  of  Colefax  County,  Nebraska,  and 
Lepeer  and  Kent  Counties  in  Michigan,  where  such  programs 
have  been  perfected. 

‘AVe  started  talking  about  our  program  the  night  I  got  back 
from  Iowa  after  the  fire,  when  ever>'body  was  interested,”  Mark 
says.  “That’s  the  time  to  push  a  thing  like  this.  As  one  of  the 
fellows  said  then,  ‘If  we’re  going  to  get  this  thing  started,  we’d 
better  do  it  tonight;  by  tomorrow  no  one  will  be  interested.’  ” 

While  plans  for  county-wide  fire  protection  are  being  com¬ 
pleted,  Mark  and  his  neighbor,  Sam  Marting,  have  set  up  a 
fire  prevention  program  on  their  two  farms.  Hand  extinguishers 
of  the  proper  type  have  been  purchased  and  set  up  at  strategic 
spots  on  each  of  the  farms.  Jointly  they  have  purchased  a  150- 
gallon.  self-powered  sprayer  for  use  on  the  two  farms.  In  the 
summer  it  is  kept  on  Marting’s  farm  where  the  danger  from 
hay  fires  is  greatest;  in  the  winter,  when  Mark  is  drying  seed 
corn,  it  is  kept  at  his  place.  In  the  event  of  a  fire  at  either  farm, 
the  equipment  can  be  moved  quickly. 

“We  could  fight  a  fire  on  either  of  our  places  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  w'c’vc  got.”  Marting  says,  “but  the  main  job  is  to  keep 
a  fire  from  starting.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  keep  up  a 
constant  tough  inspection  and  eliminate  fire  hazards.  .And  that’s 
just  what  I’m  doing.” 

A  somewhat  more  ambitious  program  inaugurated  by  the 
individual  farmers  and  by  cooperating  groups  of  neighbors  is 
the  purchase  of  one  of  the  new  fire  fisjhting  trailers.  The  trailer 
carries  ladders,  ropes,  hand  extinguishers  and  a  200  gallon  tank 
with  200  feet  of  fire  hose.  The  pump  itself  with  its  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  can  be  demounted  from  the  trailer  and  carried  to  water 
sources  that  the  trailer  can’t  reach.  The  equipment  can  be  used 
with  straight  stream,  foam,  or  fog  nozzles.  The  whole  rig  can 
be  towed  by  any  car  or  truck  with  a  trailer  hitch. 

But  there  is  no  fire  fighting  equipment  that  is  better  than  a 
vigilant  man  who  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  danger  sfwts 
on  the  farm.  Checking  the  lightning  rods  and  electrical  equip¬ 
ment.  cleaning  up  trash  and  dry'  weeds,  testing  for  heating  in 
the  hay  mow’,  and  insisting  on  safe  storage  of  gasoline  and  oil 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  stopping  the  nine  out  of  ten  fires  that 
are  preventable.  A  fire  that  never  gets  started  won’t  do  any 
damage. 


Spark  plugs  also  look  alike,  but 


give  you  lowest  cost  per  mile 
of  spark  plug  operation 


AIRCRAFT  TYPE  INSULATOR— improved  elec¬ 
trical  insulation  offers  maximum  resistance  to  heat 
and  reduces  fouling. 

HEAVY  ELECTRODES — give  long  gap  life  which 
contributes  to  lower  service  costs  by  requiring  less 
frequent  gapping. 

^  RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION— mokes  ^ 

them  especially  suitable  for  the  most  severe 
types  of  commercial  and  farm  operation. 

iF  YOU  know  your  stars  of  Hollywood, 
you  will  identify  enchanting  Rosalind 
Russell  as  the  girl  at  the  top.  The  other 
girl  is  beautiful  Florence  Williams  of 
Brooklyn.  You’ll  be  correct,  too,  when  you 
switch  to  Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark  Plugs. 

THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 
Toronto,  Ontario  Toledo  1,  OMo 

Auto-Lite  Spark  Plugs — Patented  U.S.A. 


Tune  in  "Sutpensol”. . .  CBS  Radio  Thursdays  ...  CBS  Television 
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BLUE 

STAR 


WONDER  WOODWORKING 
POWER  TOOLS 

Plenty  of  woodworking  jobs  on  the  farm  . . . 
and  here  are  the  tools  that’ll  make  quick,  easy 
work  of  it!  Remember,  with  power  tools  es¬ 
pecially,  it  pays  to  get  the  right  start  with  the 
best  tools  in  the  first  place!  For  fencing,  grain 
bins,  milk  houses,  poultry  brooders,  hog 
houses,  manure  pits,  tool  sheds  ...  on  down 
the  long  line  of  farm  jobs  with  wood  .  .  . 
BLUE  STAR  Power  Tools  stand  up  and  de¬ 
liver  anytime  . . .  because  they’re  the  best  tools 
for  your  needs,  in  the  first  place! 


9" 

Tilting 

Arbor 

TABLE 

SAW 


Only 


For  long  hours  .  .  .  steady  cutting  .  .  .  ripping 
fence  boards,  siding,  lining,  or  for  cross-cut¬ 
ting  boards,  rafters,  posts  and  planks,  the 
BLUE  STAR  circular  saw  is  built  to  give  .  .  . 
and  to  take  it!  Large  20*5"  x  27"  table  .  .  . 
“shift  blade’’  mitre  gauge  .  .  .  unique  trundle 
fioor  stand  .  .  .  plus  its  ability  to  mount  a 
heavy  duty  motor,  make  it  the  ideal  power 
cutting  farm  tool.  A  tool  of  lifetime  accuracy, 
built  by  master  craftsmen,  backed  by  28  years 
of  “know-how”. 


Power 

DRILL 
PRESS 

Only 

$4870 

A  must  for  attach¬ 
ing  almost  any¬ 
thing  with  bolts  or 
pins  .  .  .  drills  and 
taps  wood  and 
metal . . .  stands  the 
grind.  Does  easy, 
accurate  dr  i  11- 
ing  through  heavy 
metal  bumper  and 
kick  plates,  metal 
wagon 
wheel 
rims,  re¬ 
tapping 
hinges : 

boring  for  rafter,  door,  gate,  bolts  and  clamps. 


With  attachments,  the  BLUE  STAR  Drill  Press 
will  sand,  moitise.  buff,  polish,  even  shape  for 
you  on  all  types  of  materials. 


ASK  ABOUT  OUR  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 

Get  complete  information  on  the  BLUE  STAR  full 
line  of  Wonder  Woodworking  Power  'Tools  for  the 
farm  .  .  .  the  tools  that  start  you  right  in  the  first 
place : 


BLUE  STAR  PRODUCTS 

652  KIRKWOOD  ST.  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


THE  RP2LUCTANT  MULE  (Continued  from  page  33) 


the  large  colt  crops  from  1938  on,  the 
yearly  mule  census  has  not  shown  an 
overall  increase  since  1925.  And  although 
food  production  quotas  were  high  and 
mechanized  equipment  was  scarce  during 
the  war  years,  the  mule  crop  contracted  in 
1942  and  has  continued  to  decline  ever 
since.  The  estimated  number  of  young 
mules  on  farms  in  1947  was  lower  than  it 
had  been  for  any  year  of  this  century. 

Old  mules  are  dying  faster  than  the 
young  ones  are  growing  up.  About  fifteen 
years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  the  average 
age  of  mules  was  eleven  years.  Today,  the 
average  age  is  higher.  Since  the  life  of  a 
mule  langes  between  17  and  19  years, 
the  present-day  average  age  figure  is  of 
some  significance.  It  indicates  that  the 
mule  is  already  past  his  prime  and  is  rapidly 
passing  into  the  ranks  of  those  other  sym¬ 
bolic  animals  of  early  .\mcrica — the  Texas 
Longhorn,  the  .American  Bald  Eagle,  and 
the  American  Buffalo. 

•Another  development  can  be  foreseen  in 
the  immediate  future.  .\t  present,  the  big 
mule  states  arc  all  below  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line.  Here  mules  and  horses  are  not 
only  more  numerous,  but  are  also  used 
more  hours  per  day  and  more  days  per 
year  than  they  are  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country.  In  1942,  the  average  work¬ 
day  for  horses  and  mules  in  the  Delta 
states  was  9.6  hours  compared  with  8.5 
hours  in  the  Com  Belt  states.  Forty  acres 
and  a  mule  are  still  common  in  the  South; 
200  acres  and  a  tractor  is  the  Midwest 
stor\'.  The  land  of  cotton  is  the  mule’s  last 
stand. 

The  decline  of  the  mule  was  reflected 
in  the  number  purchased  by  the  United 
States  .Army  during  World  War  I  and 
3Vorld  War  II.  The  United  States  was 
in  World  5Var  I  for  approximately  a 
year  and  a  half.  In  that  short  time  the 
army  purchased  123.660  mules.  But 
throughout  the  entire  duration  of  3Vorld 
War  II  only  29,336  mules  were  acquired, 
and  those  for  use  in  the  Pacific  and 
Mediterranean  theaters. 

The  mule  had  a  brief  day  after  World 
3Var  II.  With  one  foot  in  heaven,  he  still 
packed  a  tremendous  wallop  in  the  other. 
When  the  war  ended,  the  Missouri  mule 
was  called  upon  to  help  with  the  biggest 
repair  job  in  recorded  history.  The  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin¬ 
istration  purchased  20.500  mules  in  the 
United  States  to  be  used  for  general  farm 
work  abroad.  Of  that  amount  the  origin 
of  15.000  purchased  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Agriculture  can  be  traced.  Of 
these.  5.400  were  purchased  in  Missouri. 
In  addition  to  the  number  shipped  from 
this  country  to  needy  areas,  the  UNRR.A 
turned  over  a  considerable  number  of 
army  mules,  veterans  of  vigorous  ser\’ice  in 
the  Pacific,  to  Chinese  farmers  and  cart 
drivers.  According  to  dispatches  from 
Shanghai  at  the  time,  each  of  these  erst¬ 
while  army  mules  was  given,  before  his 
naturalization,  a  thorough  course  in  Chi¬ 


nese  language  training,  “sufficient  to  con¬ 
dition  him  to  obey  the  hissing  commands 
of  Chinese  masters.” 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  incident,  pointed  out  that 
nothing  but  disaster  could  be  in  store  for 
the  unfortunate  Chinese  mule  driver.  Not 
only  was  he  inexperienced  in  handling 
such  creatures  as  American  mules,  but 
should  he  chance  upon  a  Missouri  mule, 
his  prayers  would  avail  him  little.  An  ani¬ 
mal  whose  soul  had  been  tempered  by  the 
lusty  curses  of  Missouri  farmers  and  who 
had  felt  the  iron  hand  and  heard  the  un¬ 
enlightened  profanity  of  the  G.  I.  mule 
skinner  would  probably  only  lay  back  his 
ears  and  dig  his  hoofs  a  little  deeper  into 
the  earth  in  response  to  the  singsong 
pleading  of  a  Chinese  cartman.  What 
mule  would  heed  “You  vile  descendant  of 
evil  and  malformed  Missouri  abominations, 
will  you  not  be  pleased  to  pull  my  plow!” 

When  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease 
struck  in  Mexico  in  1947,  it  was  the  Mis¬ 
souri  mule  which  was  sent  to  the  rescue. 
There  was  a  desperate  need  for  heavy 
work-stock  to  replace  the  draft  cattle 
killed  in  controlling  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  The  mule  is  strongly  immune  to 
the  plague. 

The  Mexican  sales  were  the  last  big 
mule  sales.  Since  then  the  market  has 
deteriorated.  Tony  Paiton,  who  has 
worked  around  mule  auctions  for  41 
years,  claims  that  more  mules  formerly 
went  past  the  auctioneer  in  Kansas  City 
in  an  hour  than  now  go  by  in  a  month. 

While  watching  the  mule  auction  re¬ 
cently.  a  mule  trader  pointed  out  a  big.  fat 
mule  selling  for  S4n  and  said,  “I’ve  seen 
the  time  when  a  mule  like  that  would 
bring  SfiOO.”  .At  the  same  sale  one  of  the 
few  farmers  who  did  buy  a  team  of  mules 
remarked  that  he  used  tractors  to  do  most 
of  his  farm  chores,  and  bought  the  mule 
team  to  “plav  with.”  Indicative  of  the 
trend  of  the  times,  Fred  Owen,  one  of  the 
biggest  mulemen  of  them  all,  recently 
acquired  his  own  rendering  plant. 

On  the  occasion  of  President  Truman’s 
inauguration,  four  sorrel  mules,  as 
emblematic  as  anything  can  be  of  the 
sov'orcign  State  of  Missouri,  were  brought 
from  the  President’s  birthplace,  Lamar. 
Missouri,  and  given  a  place  of  distinction 
in  the  inaugural  parade.  The  Missouri 
mules,  the  only  four  of  their  kind  in  the 
country  with  white  tails  and  white  manes, 
somehow  sensed  the  honor  which  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them.  They  behaved  in  a 
very  un-mulc  like  manner,  almost  like 
gentlemen,  and  walked  quietly  amid  the 
tumult  and  shouting  about  them.  In  .April. 
1911,  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  .A  similar  parade  was  staged 
in  his  honor.  On  that  occasion,  however. 
Champ  actually  rode  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  Mis¬ 
souri  mules.  “Belle  of  Pike”  and  “Belle 
of  Callaway.” 
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21  Snait  ideas  for  19501 


(L  to  R)  Ford  145-h.p.  Model  F~7,  Model  F-5  and  Model  F-1  passing  tough  tests  at  the  Ford  test  track. 


America^  Nallhidc  \^lue ! 

Only  Ford  gives  you  a  choice  of  V-8  or  Six 
in  a  full  line  of  over  175  truck  models! 


Ford  Trucks  for  1950  give  vou  new 
models,  new  power,  new  Bonus 
Built  features  ...  2 1  smart  ideas  in 
all.  New  models  like  the  F-3  Parcel 
Delivery.  New  power  like  that  of  the 
new  110-h.p.  Six.  New  features  like 


air  brakes  available  on  Model  F-8. 
You’ll  find  all  these  smart  ideas  in 
America’s  No.  1  Truck  Value  for  1930, 
plus  Bonus  Built  construction  which 
means  big  reserves  of  strength  and 
power.  See  your  Ford  Dealer  today! 


21  Smart  ideas  4-  New  llO-h.p.  6-cy1inder  engine  ^  New  Parcel  Delivery 
models  ^  New  air  brakes  available  on  the  F-8  ^  New  wheelbases:  176-in.  for 
F-5  and  F-6;  147-in.  and  178-in.  on  Big  Jobs  ★  New  15-in.  by  5-in.  rear  brakes 
for  the  F-7  New  4-speed  Synchro-Silent  transmission  with  llO-h.p.  engine 
♦  New  single-speed  rear  axle  for  F-8  New,  extra-heavy  duty  clutch  with 
llO-h.p.  Six  4-  Million  Dollar  Cab  4  Level  Action  cab  mounting  4-  Air  Wing 
door  glass  ventilators  4  New  Double  Channel  frame  for  Big  Jobs  4^  Gyro-Grip 
Clutches  4^  New  single-speed  axle  for  F-6  4  Roll  Action  Steering  ♦  New, 
extra-heavy  drive  line  with  llO-h.p.  Six  4  Quadrax  rear  axles  4-  4  engines— 
choice  of  V-8  or  Six  4-  New  heavy  duty  3-speed  Synchro-Silent  transmission 
available  for  F-1,  F-2,  F-3  4-  Choice  of  over  175  models  4-  Bonus  Built  con¬ 
struction,  which  means  big  reserves  of  strength  and  power. 


NEW  PARCEL  DELIVERY  chassis  comes  with  grille, 
windshield  and  front  quarter-windows.  Avail¬ 
able  in  Series  F-3  and  F-5  (Special  order). 


NEW  110-H.P.  SIX  available  on  Series  F-6  has 
Free-Turn  exhaust  valves,  Autothermic 
pistons,  chrome-plated  top  piston  ring. 


Ford  Trucks  Cost  Less  Because^ 

FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LON6ER 

Using  latest  registration  data  on  6,106,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer. 


'Well  Bred  from  Well  Breeders' 
.  for  Over  35  years  .  .  . 


AAore  than  10,000  poultrymen 
every  year  rely  on  dependable 
Hall  Brothers  Chicks  for  extra, 
surer,  meat  and  egg  profits. 
Famous  for  35  years  for  OUAl- 
ITY  and  for  PROFIT-BREED-ing, 
Hall  Brothers'  Chicks  year  after 
year  ring  up  new  profit  records 
for  Hall  Brothers'  customers. 

Send  today  for  Hall  Brothers' 
catalog  and  start  down  the  road 
to  higher  profits  .  .  .  with  proven 
TOP  QUALITY  Hall  Brothers’ 
Chicks. 


=  HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

—  B(i  10  WailiRiford.  Conn 


The  Family  Tree 

It  is  said  that  a  mule  has  no  pride  of 
ancestrv-  and  no  hope  of  posterity.  He  is 
a  hybrid,  a  cross  between  a  horse  and  an 
ass.  and  is  almost  always  sterile. 

The  horse  is  Equtis  caballus  while  the 
ass,  donkey,  and  burro  are  Equus  asinus. 
Male  donkeys  are  called  jacks  and  female 
donkeys  are  called  jennets.  The  cross 
between  the  jack  and  horse  mare  pro¬ 
duces  the  mule,  while  matinti  a  stallion 
and  jennet  produces  a  hinny.  The  stand¬ 
ard  crossinti  is.  of  course,  with  the  jack 
and  mare ;  the  hinny  is  not  deliberately 
bred  in  this  countrv',  since  the  mule  is  the 
more  valuable  animal  of  the  two.  The 
mule  has  more  size,  style,  finish,  bone, 
strentjth.  and  all  the  qualities  which  make 
this  type  of  animal  useful.  The  hinny 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  the  horse 
in  form  and  disposition  than  the  jennet. 
It  has  a  neater  head,  heavier  head  and 
mane,  and  a  larcer  foot  than  the  mule. 
However,  authorities  seem  to  acree  that 
the  hinnv  does  not  have  the  strensrth  or 
the  endurance  of  the  mule.  The  hinnv  has 
a  whinnv  similar  to  a  horse’s;  a  mule  brays 
like  a  jack.  Both  the  mule  and  the  hinny 
can  be  of  either  sex. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  mule, 
being  a  hybrid,  is  sterile.  However,  there 
is  a  division  of  opinion,  with  most  of  the 
weight  of  evidence  on  the  other  side.  A 
number  of  cases  of  female  mules  that 
produced  progeny  are  on  record,  well 
authenticated.  In  one  instance,  checked  by 
the  Texas  Experiment  Station,  a  female 
mule  produced  to  the  cover  of  a  stallion, 
and  later  produced  to  the  cover  of  a  jack. 
One  of  the  colts  was  therefore  ^  ass  and 
horse  and  the  other  %  horse  and  '/4 
ass.  A  St.  Martinsville,  La.,  mule  mare  bv 
the  name  Lou  dropped  a  colt  on  Nov.  1 3. 
1947.  This  was  verified  by  a  veterinarian. 

Female  mules  will  accept  service  from 
a  jack,  a  horse,  or  a  male  mule  quite 
readily  at  certain  times,  but  of  the  millions 
that  have  been  so  bred,  only  two  or  three 
records  of  conceptions  are  on  record. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  get  sired  by  a 
male  mule. 

Numerous  tests  have  been  made  in  com¬ 
paring  horses  and  mules  in  pulling  con¬ 
tests.  Lender  pressure  with  whips,  it  seems 
likely  that  mules  will  pull  as  much  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  weight  as  horses:  but 
where  whips  or  goads  are  not  allowed, 
horses  pull  more.  In  other  words,  mules 
alwavs  work  with  some  mental  reservation. 

On  one  side  of  the  mule  Is  the  horse, 
on  the  other  side  a  donkey  or  an  ass. 
Thus  mules  may  be  any  color  or  variation 
of  colors,  depending  on  the  color  of  the 
dam  or  sire.  There  are  white  mules,  sorrel 
mules,  dapple  gray  mules,  and  just  plain 
mules.  In  these  latter  days,  since  the  mule 
has  left  the  furrow'  to  become  the  breeder’s 
hobby,  the  show  ring  brings  out  some 
striking  animals.  Sorrel  mules,  albino 
mules,  palomino  mules,  and  bay  mules 
with  while  tails  and  manes  are  darlings  of 
the  mule  fanciers. 
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OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIGGERS 


Here  are  the  tractor  diRirery 
you  have  been  waitinR  for. 
Quickly  hitched  to  most  any 
farm  tractor  with  powertake* 
off.  Fastest  power  auRer  re¬ 
turn-pull  cord  control. 
Heavy  hi-speed  au* 

Rer—leaves  hole  clean.  Castor 
wheels  permit  fast  and  accu* 
rate  settings.  Safety  Hutch 
prevents  damage,  eliminatinp 
.•shear  pins.  Strictly  a  one-man 
(iiRRer.  All  controls  from  driv- 
r’s  seat.  Short-cut  to  tabor 
problems  where  holes  art 
needed.  Get  up-to-tht 
..  .  NL-  II  wpu  minute  facts  by  sending 
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The  Vi  ork  Ratio 

The  truth  of  the  expression  mule 
wilt  do  the  work  of  six  horses”  is  borne 
out  when  it  corncs  to  endurance  under 
adverse  conditions,  especially  in  hot 
weather.  No  draft  animal,  so  far  devel¬ 
oped.  has  the  endurance  of  the  mule  under 
all  kinds  of  working  conditions. 

Missouri  farmers  believe  that  a  team  of 
mules  can  outwork  two  teams  of  horses 
on  a  hot  day.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
mule  has  been  used  extensively  for  over 
a  century  on  the  cotton  farms  of  the 
South.  It  seems  that  a  mule’s  hide  is 
tougher,  harder,  and  less  sensitive,  making 
the  mule  more  capable  of  resisting  sun 
and  rain. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  among  farmers 
that  the  mule  requires  less  food  for  the 
performance  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
work.  A  writer  in  the  American  Farmer 
(about  1828)  stated  that  each  mule  saved 
the  farmers  of  Maryland  $13. .38  a  year  in 
feed  costs.  However,  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  after  a  series  of  tests,  concluded 
that  mules  doing  the  same  work  eat  just 
as  much  in  proportion  to  their  weight 
as  horses. 
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A  mule  will,  nevertheless,  eat  almost 
anything  rather  than  starve.  He  will  not 
only  eat  a  coarser  food  but  will  thrive 
under  conditions  which  would  kill  a  horse. 
.■\  mule  will  find  enough  to  eat  where  any 
other  animal,  save  a  goat,  would  star\e 
to  death.  Straw,  pine  boards,  the  bark  of 
trees,  grain  sacks,  pieces  of  old  leather, 
and  old  felt  hats  go  down  the  hatch  when 
the  mule  is  hungry.  Out  of  the  Civil  War 
comes  a  story  of  a  team  of  mules  that  ate 
a  government  wagon.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  mule  can  go  for  long  intcr\’als  without 
food. 

Mule  vs.  Horse 

Many  a  blow  has  been  struck  behind 
the  sales  barns  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
of  b\-gone  days  by  men  who  sought  to 
settle  the  old  question  of  which  is  the 
superior  animal,  the  mule  or  the  horse. 
Farmers  who  have  used  both,  sobc'r.  calm 
men  who  are  not  partial,  say  that  mules 
arc  less  likely  to  overeat  or  overdrink  than 
horses,  especially  when  they  are  tired  or 
overheated.  A  mule  will  not  injure  him¬ 
self  in  a  runaway  or  by  charging  into  a 
fence.  A  horse  will  knock  himself  out,  but 
a  mule  never.  He  has  too  much  common 
sense  for  that  and  doesn’t  get  excited. 
Mule  colts  arc  easier  to  raise  than  horse 
colts  for  that  reason.  Since  mules  do  not 
reproduce,  farmers  rarely  own  all  mules. 
If  they  prefer  mules,  they  still  have  to 


keep  a  good  brood  mare  or  two  to  supply 
mule  colts. 

It  is  true  that  mules  sometimes  balk 
under  heavy  loads.  Tradition  says  it  is 
because  they  are  stubborn  and  perverse; 
those  who  know  the  mule  say  he’s  too 
smart  to  do  more  than  he  has  to.  In  fact, 
there  is  much  evidence  to  support  the 
claim  that  a  mule  is  smarter  than  a  horse. 
Even  his  detractors  notice  that  he  rarely 
gets  himself  into  a  jam,  and  always  has  a 
sharp  eye  open  for  his  best  interests,  not 
always  true  of  a  horse. 

Mules  can  withstand  heat  and  rain 
better  than  horses.  They  are  less  impatient 
under  heavy  loads  and  get  along  better 
with  poor  care. 

The  mule  also  outlives  a  horse.  The 
Horse  and  Mule  Association  of  America 
made  a  study  a  number  of  years  ago 
in  which  they  concluded  that  the  average 
life  of  a  work  horse  was  15  years  ;  of  mules, 
18  years.  Mansfield  Torrance  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farmer,  September  1,  1826,  claims 
that  he  heard  of  some  mules  being  worked 
50  years  and  that  he  knew  of  mules  in 
service  that  were  over  40  years  of  age. 
Howard  Bailey,  a  famous  Missouri  mule 
dealer,  once  bought  a  team  of  mules  for 
$250  which  were  32  years  of  age. 

The  mule  costs  less  to  shoe  and  is  more 
sure  footed  than  a  horse.  He  will  hold  a 
shoe  longer  than  a  horse  because  his  hoof 
is  more  deeply  cupped  and  is  tougher. 


The  mule  suffers  less  from  disease  than 
does  the  horse. 

The  horse  has  a  number  of  advantages 
over  the  mule.  He  comes  to  maturity  more 
quickly.  Horses  can  be  put  to  hard  labor 
sooner  than  mules.  Larger  and  stronger 
horses  can  probably  pull  heavier  loads. 
Rarely  do  you  hear  of  a  mule  weighing 
over  2000  pounds;  many  draft  horses  weigh 
up  to  2600  pounds.  Horses  are  easier  to 
handle,  less  temperamental,  less  likely  to 
kick.  The  average  farm  horse  can  be  used 
for  both  riding  and  plowing.  The  horse 
owner  looks  down  on  the  mule  man,  so 
the  horse  probably  has  an  aesthetic  value 
which  the  mule  would  not  aspire  to. 

The  mule  requires  more  patience  than 
a  horse  and  when  the  ordinary  farmer’s 
patience  wears  thin  he  resorts  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  thing, — he  cusses  and  lays  on  the  cudgel. 

The  horse’s  call,  or  song,  or  cry,  is 
sweeter  by  far  than  that  of  a  mule’s.  And 
last,  the  horse,  to  most  people,  is  prettier 
than  a  mule. 

The  common  belief  that  a  mule  will  not 
work  unless  stimulated  by  a  knout  and 
strong  language,  is,  according  to  some  mule 
skinners,  all  poppycock.  He  will  work,  they 
say,  but  slow  and  reluctantly.  We  .Amer¬ 
icans  are  an  impatient  people,  and  the 
mule  is  not  geared  to  .American  tempo,  so 
we  cuss  him  and  beat  him. 

There  is  also  a  belief,  somewhat  better 
founded,  that  a  mule  driver  is  born  and 


CAN  ONIY  BE  GOOD 


When  it  contains  the  proper  minerals — soil  can’t 
produce  properly  if  mineral  starvation  is  at  work 
— minerals  are  as  essential  to  healthy,  productive 
soil  as  they  are  to  the  human  body — ES-MIN-EL 
contains  the  essential  mineral  elements  of  Boron, 
Manganese,  Zinc,  Iron,  Copper  and  Magnesium — 
Higher  production,  healthier  produce  rich  in  vita¬ 
min  content  come  from  properly  mineralized  soil. 


Send  postal  card  or  letter  for  booklet 
on  ES-MIN-EL  to  Tennessee  Corp„  Grant 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Lockland,  Ohio. 
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Take  uncertainty  OUT  of  your  farming 
with  Buckner's  P»rf»et  Curtain  .of  (Voter. 
When  and  where  you  need  if!  So  surely 
and  inexpensively. 

Sandproof  bearings,  perfect  balance, 
patented  dual-action,  engineered  for  fine 
spray’or  large  volume.  For  both  portoble 
and  permanent  irrigation  systems.  Let 
Buckner  Sprinklers  show  you  new  crop 
profits  now. 
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Lower  prices  keynote  our  latest 
farm  and  poultry  catalog.  You'll 
find  hundreds  of  real,  old-time 
values  in  this  year's  wider  mer¬ 
chandise  selection. 


Note  particularly  the  favorable 
prices  on  farm  fence,  barbed  wire, 
welded  wire  and  netting.  As  the 
largest  distributors  of  wire  in  the 
Midwest,  our  volume  buying 
enables  us  to  pass  on  savings 
directly  to  you. 

Bussey  customers  —  thousands 
of  them  —  buy  with  confidence  be¬ 
cause  everything  we  sell  is  uncon¬ 
ditionally  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 
Here,  under  one  cover,  is  every¬ 
thing  for  the  mcxiern  poultryman. 
Make  buying  at  Bussey's  a  habit. 

BUY  DIRECT  ond  SAVE! 

BUSSEY  PRODUCTS  CO.I 

6000-9  W.  51st  St.  Chicago  38y  III.  I 


not  made,  and  that  preferably  he  should 
be  born  in  Missouri.  Ora  Oats,  a  Mis¬ 
sourian  who  has  worked  mules  for  fifty 
years  and  is  now  driving  a  team  in  an 
Oklahoma  oil  field,  was  asked  the  secret  of 
handliiijEi  the  animals.  “When  you  first  s;et 
a  mule.”  he  said,  “you  beat  hell  out  of  him 
until  he  gets  afraid  of  you.  Then  you  treat 
him  nice  and  make  friends  with  him  and 
he’ll  do  anything  for  you.” 

“You  musn’t  think  hard  of  a  mule  if  he 
kicks  you.”  he  added.  “It’s  his  way  of 
showing  that  he  likes  you.” 

Bargain  Prices  IVow 

In  their  heyday  any  good  mule  team 
sold  for  .S.'fOO.  During  World  War  1 .  \V.  P. 
Dysart  of  Columbia.,  sold  an  iron  grey 
mare  mule  for  .$700.  .■Mxrut  the  same  time 
Owen  Woodson  sold  a  team  of  four-year- 
olds  to  Boone  Countv  Mill  for  .$800.  Two 
years  later  the  Mill  turned  around  and 
sold  the  same  team  for  $1300. 

Today  a  pair  of  mules  will  sell  for  what¬ 
ever  a  man  is  willing  to  pay:  $130  for  a 
team  of  very  good  work  mules  would  be  a 
good  price.  The  average  price  at  the  auc¬ 
tion  in  Kansas  City  is  between  $30  and 
$60,  although  most  of  these  are  has-beens 
which  go  to  the  rendering  plant,  or  else 
they  are  not  broken.  The  Department  of 
.Agriculture  estimates  that  the  value  of 
usable  mules  per  head  on  January  1  of 
this  year  was  $117,  or  $16  less  than  the 
previous  year. 

Since  mules  are  sterile  no  registry  is  kept. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  thoroughbred 
mule,  but  the  quality  of  the  mule  is  closely 


related  to  the  character  of  the  mare  and 
the  blood  of  the  j.ick.  Blooded  jacks  and 
jennets,  on  the  other  hand,  are  registered. 
On  November  22-23.  1888.  the  .American 
Breeders  .Association  of  Jacks  and  Jennets 
was  organized.  Charles  E.  Leonard  of 
Missouri  was  elected  as  the  first  president. 
Fourteen  stud  books  were  published  con¬ 
taining  a  total  of  more  than  6000  jacks 
and  3000  jennets.  In  1913  the  Standard 
Jack  and  Jennet  Registry  was  organized  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  In  March.  1923, 
the  two  organizations  merged  into  one 
under  the  title.  Standard  Jack  and  Jennet 
Registry  of  .America.  Five  volumes  of 
records  containing  ov’cr  20.000  entries  have 
been  published. 

Rest  In  Peace 

The  mule  is  vanishing ,  but  like  the 
British  Tommy,  he  will  not  die.  but  onlv 
pass  away.  They  say  no  one  ever  saw  a 
dead  mule,  and  few  can  deny  this.  When 
their  useful  days  are  over  they  are  not 
pensioned  to  green  pastures  and  cool  shade 
like  the  beloved  Dobbin  of  the  family,  but 
are  sent  without  shift  to  the  glue  factor^’ 
or  the  dog  meat  butcher.  It  couldn’t  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  better  guy. 

THE  .\UTHOR — J.  A.  Burkhart  was  trarhina  a  course 
in  .American  Civiliratinn  in  a  Missouri  Collette  when  he 
became  interested  in  what  that  civilization  had  done  to 
the  mule.  The  area  around  Lathrop.  Missouri,  once  had 
more  mules  per  acre  than  anv  other  area  in  the  world. 
“Today,”  Burkhart  reports,  “on  the  same  land,  a  mule 
is  almost  a  rarity.”  Durini;  the  next  several  years.  Burk¬ 
hart  traced  the  demise  of  the  mule.  He  talked  with  most 
of  the  famous  mule  raisers  and  traders  in  that  mule 
famous  country,  and  this  Farm  Quarterly  article  was 
the  natural  outcome  of  his  extensive  research. 


RYE  (Continued  from  page  39) 


Rye  is  widely  planted  as  a  green  manure 
for  poor  soils.  While  it  will  do  compara¬ 
tively  well  on  poor  soils,  it  gives  the  best 
yields  on  fertile  land. 

Rye  has  never  been  a  favorite  subject 
for  research  among  plant  breeders.  With 
a  couple  of  exceptions  they  have  decided 
that  rye  is  rye  the  world  over  and  have 
made  little  effort  to  look  for  a  better 
model  of  the  rye  which  farmers  have  been 
planting  for  centuries.  Most  rye  is  still 
known  only  as  common  r\e.  The  two  pri¬ 
mary  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  Balbo 
Rye  and  Rosen. 

Balbo  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  for  its 
ability  to  produce  good  winter  cover,  late 
fall  and  early  spring  pasture,  and  green 
manure.  Balbo  got  its  start  in  this  coumry 
in  the  early  twenties  when  the  Tennessee 
.Agriculture  Experiment  Statkin  received  a 
small  sample  of  rye  seed  from  Italy.  The 
seed  was  planted  in  a  test  plot  and  the  grain 
harvested.  During  the  following  years  this 
procedure  was  repeated  until  eventually 
the  Experiment  Station  had  enough  of  the 
new  rye  to  introduce  it  to  farmers.  This 
varietv  of  rye.  named  in  honor  of  an  Italian 
aviator,  proved  exceptionally  good  for  pas¬ 
ture.  In  one  test  Tennessee  scientists  found 
that  it  produced  40  per  cent  more  pasture 
bv  the  first  of  January  than  common  r\'e 
did.  Its  fame  spread  and  today  Balbo  has 


become  a  favorite  variety  both  in  and  out 
of  Tennessee. 

Balbo’s  biggest  selling  point  as  a  pasture 
possibility  is  its  rapid  upright  growth.  Com¬ 
mon  rye  spreads  out  and  hugs  the  ground 
while  it  is  young,  which  makes  it  difficult 
for  stock  to  graze.  3Vhen  plowing  time 
comes  the  following  spring,  however,  there 
is  little  difference  between  them.  Balbo,  in 
addition  to  its  other  good  points,  gives  a 
higher  grain  yield  than  common  rye. 

Rosen  is  a  variety  developed  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  primarily  for  high  yield  of  grain. 
Its  popularity  is  growing  among  farmers 
in  Michigan  and  surrounding  states. 

Rye  can  be  plowed  under  any  time  in 
the  spring  when  plowing  is  convenient,  and 
regardless  of  the  stage  of  its  growth  it  will 
add  organic  matter  to  the  soil.  Authorities 
agree  that  the  best  time  for  the  job  is  when 
the  rye  is  knee  high.  The  rye  is  still  young 
and  tender  and  contains  more  nitrogen  than 
at  later  stages  which  in  turn  helps  it  to  de¬ 
cay  faster.  Rye  left  standing  until  it  is  tall 
and  coarse  is  sometimes  plowed  under  with 
an  application  of  some  high  nitrogen  con¬ 
tent  fertilizer  to  speed  up  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  and  to  prevent  an  initial  drain  on  soil 
nitrogen. 

Where  rv'e  is  plowed  down  to  make  the 
field  ready  for  corn  or  beans  the  plowing 
should  be  done  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
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A  SPECIAL  BBBK-CLUB  SERVICE  FBR 
EVERY  FRIEHB  BE  THE  LAMB 


Now  for  the  first  time  you  may  receive,  through  membership  in  the 
farmer’s  book  club,  your  choice  of  the  best  books  on  every  important 
phase  of  farming  and  farm  life  .  .  .  and  at  substantial  savings! 


NO  FARM  can  afford  to  be  without  the  insur¬ 
ance  against  worry,  loss  and  costly  mistakes 
which  this  hook  provides.  H.  W.  Hannah,  the 
author,  is  a  well-known  authority  on  farm 
law,  and  his  book,  the  first  of  its  kind,  tells  in 
simple,  easily  understood  language  what  your 
legal  rights  are  in  hundreds  of  common  farm 
problems.  Vi'hencver  you  have  questions  on 
the  purchase  of  land,  water  rights,  trespass, 
contracts,  taxation,  tenancy,  depredation  by 
neighbors'  animals,  expropriation  of  your 
land  by  the  state,  and  others,  you  can  turn  to 
this  book  for  the  complete,  up-to-date  answer. 
The  publisher's  price  of  law  o.n  ihf  farm  is 
S4.S0.  You  may  have  it  ahiolutcly  free  if  you 
decide  to  join  the  far.nhr's  hook  cii  b  now. 


FARMER’S 
BOOK  CLUB 


This  opportunity  is  made  possible  because  thou¬ 
sands  of  intelligent,  progressive  farmers  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  books  are  as  important  on  the  farm 
today  as  the  latest  farm  implements.  They  have 
discovered  that  the  dramatic  achievements  of  mod¬ 
ern  agricultural  research,  reports  of  valuable  ex¬ 
periments  going  on  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
pioneer  work  of  experts  on  farm  problems  find 
their  best  and  most  readily  useful  expression  in 
books.  Selecting  the  most  valuable  of  these  books 
and  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  busy  farm 
families  is  the  practical  purpose  of  the  farmer's 
BOOK  CLl'B.  And  through  the  club,  farmers  are 
now  able  to  buy  such  books  at  a  real  saving. 

How  Membership  Will  Benefit  You — None  of  the 
books  offered  to  members  of  the  farmer's  bcxlk 
CLL'B  will  contain  information  they  could  get  just 
as  well  from  government  bulletins  and  farm  jour¬ 
nals.  They  w  ill  be  selected  from  the  new  books  of 


all  publishers  for  their  pertinence,  general  interest 
and  authority  . .  .  bcH>ks  which  blaze  new  trails  to 
easier,  better  ways  of  increasing  farm  income,  to 
making  country  living  as  rich  and  satisfying  in 
social  and  economic  advantages  as  any  other  way 
of  life  .  .  .  practical,  readable,  attractively  pre¬ 
sented,  down-to-earth  bcxiks  that  will  benefit  you, 
your  family  and  farm  associates  far  becond  their 
small  cost.  In  general,  we  plan  to  select  bcH)ks 
which  have  actual  value  of  a  practical  nature. 

How  the  Club  Operates — It  costs  you  nothing  to 
begin  enjoying  membership  in  the  far.mer's  book 
CLL  B.  You  simply  fill  out  and  send  in  the  enroll¬ 
ment  coupon  below.  By  return  mail  you  receive, 
as  a  gift,  a  copy  of  Law  on  the  Farm.  Six  selec¬ 
tions,  one  every  other  month  instead  of  the  usual 
one  every  month,  w  ill  be  offered  to  you  each  year, 
thus  doubling  your  assurance  of  receiving  only  the 
best  bcH)ks  available.  You  have  your  choice  of  four 


of  these — at  less  than  publishers'  prices — and  may 
reject  any  selection  before  or  after  receiving  it.  At 
regular  intervals  you  will  receive  the  club's  bulle¬ 
tin,  "Books  on  the  Farm,"  giving  you  advance  re¬ 
views  of  the  forthcoming  selection  and  containing 
news  of  other  important,  but  more  specialized, 
farm  books  on  everything  from  breeding  Angus 
cattle  to  raising  zinnias.  For  every  four  selections 
you  buy,  you  will  receive  a  free  bonus  book 
which,  together  with  the  selections,  will  make  up 
one  of  the  most  valuable  farm  libraries  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  assemble. 

Accept  a  Trial  Membership  NOW — Why  not  de¬ 
cide  now  to  become  a  member  of  the  farmer's 
B(x>K  CL  I  B.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  and  every¬ 
thing  to  gain.  Here  is  the  one  bcxik  club  designed 
to  serve  your  general  and  special  farm  interests 
.  .  .  one  from  which  you  can  be  assured  of  getting 
real  satisfaction  and  practical  help.  Fill  out  and 
mail  the  enrollment  coupon  today. 


- 

UTSTANDING  B  he 

.,h.  The  pohhs^' <  ol  .he 

coming  sel  livestock  raisi  ®  ^  ^jiarm  living- 

oth/^wlyea  to  the  social  and  recreatio 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


THE  FARMER’S  BOOK  CLUB 
A  Division  of  the  devin-adair  company.  Publishers 
23-2S  Ease  26(h  Street.  New  York  10 


FQS 


Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  law  on  the  farm  and  enroll  me  as  a 
charier  member  of  the  farmfr's  book  CLUB  beRinning  with  the  first 
selection  TRU  crops.  I  will  receive  the  club's  bulletin  "BcMjks  on  the 
Farm  "  Rtviny;  advance  reviews  of  selections  which  I  may  reject  before 
or  alter  receipt.  I  aKree  to  accept  four  of  the  six  selections  a  year  and 
may  terminate  membership  any  time  thereafter. 


NAME. ... 
ADDRESS. 


(PLFASF  PRINT) 


CITY . ZONE . STATE. 

My  special  farm  interests  are . 


means 


more 


WEI 'CAN 
— BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 


3711  SOUTH  MAIN 


HOUSTON  ?  TfXAS 


planting  time  so  that  dcromposition  will  be 
under  way  by  planting  time.  Where  it  is 
planted  in  orchards  between  the  rows  of 
fruit  it  is  usually  disced  down  in  the  spring, 
preferably  at  the  boot  stage.  Unless  plowed 
down  a  few  weeks  before  planting,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crop  may  be  set  back  because  the 
rse  may  form  a  dr\’  layer  between  the 
plowed  and  unplowed  soil. 

Rye  can  sers'e  as  a  nurse  crop  for  legumes 
but  it  is  not  as  good  for  the  job  as  oats, 
wheat,  or  barley.  Rye  has  a  tendency  to 
crowd  legumes  by  the  time  they  come  up 
in  early  spring. 

The  best  procedure  when  planting  rye 
with  another  crop  is  to  cut  down  the  seed¬ 
ing  of  rye  to  make  room  for  the  legume. 
Whether  it  is  grown  for  pasture,  green 
manure,  or  winter  cover,  it  is  often  planted 
in  combination  with  a  legume.  Either  hairy 
vetch  or  winter  vetch  is  a  good  crop  to  do 
team  work  with  r\’e.  The  seed  mixture 
should  include  one  bushel  of  r\’e  and  20 
pounds  of  vetch  seed,  both  seeded  at  the 
same  time. 

Rye  which  is  planted  for  pasture  also 
sers’es  as  a  green  manure  crop  when 
plowed  under  in  time  to  make  way  for 
the  coming  crop.  Milk  cows  are  often 
pastured  on  young  r\’e.  but  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  the  r\-e  will 
taint  the  milk.  To  avoid  this  costlv 
possibility  farmers  have  learned  to  take  the 
cows  off  the  ne  at  least  three  hours  before 
each  milking. 

Rye  is  occasionally  made  into  hay  for 
winter  feeding,  but  this  is  a  rare  practice 
since  the  same  field  can  usuallv  lx*  planted 
to  some  other  crop  which  will  make  a  much 
better  quality  of  hay.  Rye  used  for  hay  is 
cut  in  the  blossom  stage,  since  if  left  to 
ripen  it  becomes  coarse  and  straw  like. 


w  MCREB  THC  ANSWfER 
J  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
(^GRASSLANP  FARMING 


I  Have  a 


Planet  Jr 


Tractor 

And  It’s  The  Best! 


\  DO  FOUR 
^  THINGS 
[A  AT  ONCE- 


You  actiMlIy  can  save  s 
to  13  Ibt.  of  teed  p«r 
aara,  as  ttioutanda  of 
farmers  have  done  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  •  •  •  and  save  hours 
of  hard  worh*  too  (once  over  the  field  and 
you  have  a  mulched  seed  bed  without 
lumps  or  hard  clods).  While  doing  this  you 
get  a  good  catch— a  **sure  stand"  ...  all 
these  savings  soon  add  up  to  paying  Its 
Initial  cost  .  .  .  and  go  on  saving  you 
money  for  many  seasons,  because  Brilllon 
SURE-STAND  Is  made  to  last ...  to  "take" 
today's  high  t^'actor  speeds.  There  are  6 
models  to  select  from— made  In  S'  4", 
8'  3*'  and  10'  8"  rolling  widths. 

Write  today  for  the  complete  story.  We*ll 
gladly  send  you  FREE  Illustrated  folder  F-1 
showing  Brilllon  SURE-STAND  In  actual 
colors,  and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer 
where  you  can  see  the  modei  best  suited 
to  your  needs. 


There  is  every  good  reason  for  the  owner  of  a 
Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  to  say  just  that. 

In  the  design  and  construction  of  Planet  Jr. 
there  is  80  years  of  manufacturing  knowledge. 
That  means  much  more  than  merely  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  a  machine.  You  want  a  Tractor  that 
will  plow,  disc,  seed,  cultivate,  fertilize,  mow, 
push  snow,  and  do  grading  and  hauling.  Most 
important,  you  want  these*  jobs  well  done,  and 
you  want  assurance  of  a  long  period  of  use¬ 
ful  operation. 

The  Planet  Jr.  line  includes  Tractors,  Seeders, 
Fertilizer  Distributors,  Cultivators  and  a  wide 
variety  of  "Planetized”  Tillage  Steels.  See 
your  dealer  now  to  arrange  delivery. 


Seeds  Legume 
and  Brome 


Produces  a 
good  catch 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

3459  North  Fifth  Street  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 


WHITE 

AFRICAN 

GUINEAS 


Big  Profits 
Easily  Raised 
Rapid  Growth 


Should  You  Feed  Rye 

Rye  grain  is  a  good  livestock  feed.  Even 
clean  lye,  however,  seems  to  be  less  palat¬ 
able  to  stock  than  does  wheat.  When  it  is 
fed  as  the  major  source  of  protein  in  a  feed, 
or  stock  is  fed  too  heavily  on  it,  they  mav 
suffer  digestive  disturbances.  Rye  proves 
satisfactor\*  for  cattle,  but  the  best  results 
from  feeding  the  crain  have  been  obtained 
with  feeding  lambs.  Hogs  vary  in  their  re¬ 
action  to  r\e  grain  and  there  are  no  well 
founded  rules  for  feeding  rye  to  swine.  In 
anv  case,  rye  with  ergot  disease  may  poison 
stock. 

Farmers  who  grow  ly'e  for  the  cash  grain 
market  have  a  by-product  in  the  straw. 
They  prefer  to  thrash  the  grain  in  a  sepa¬ 
rator  rather  than  a  combine,  to  keep  the 
straw’  long  and  unbroken.  Rye  straw  has  a 
variety  of  uses  and  usually  brings  good 
prices  on  Eastern  markets.  Manufacturers 
turn  it  into  mats,  bottle  protectors,  wrap¬ 
ping  for  nursery  stock  and  stuffing  for  horse 
collars. 


WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE  -  Small  Compact  Broad- 
Breasttd  Bird,,  Great  Money  Makers  HATCHING 
EGGS  BABY  GOSLINGS  «  GUINEAS.  Catalog  Free. 
Guinea  Book  SOc. 


Dept.  G-20,  Goshen,  Indiana 


Vapor  Outlet 


[Motor  Oil  Changes 

'  iNmtiY  uHNfassAur 

after  attaching 

The  World  Fomout 
iRELLAinnO  HIATIO  Oil.tilt.r 
i'Coit  Alwmmum)  ond  8e-Roftnerlf 
Mokes  short  work  of  solids  ond  liquid 
impurities— after  ISO  miles  you  won't 
Eselieve  it's  the  some  oiM  REMEMBER 
—"Oil  does  not  weor  out  mechonicol- 
ly*\  stotes  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Stondords. 

Convince  yourself  —  just  read  our 
"Oil  Focts",  32  pages.  FREE  on  request. 

RECIAIMO  MFC.  CO. 
50t3  Elston  Avr,  Dept.  24«  Chicogo  30,  Ul. 
0«ol«fs  Wonfed 


Diseases 

The  only  common  disease  of  rye  is  ergot, 
a  fungus  growth.  Rye  infested  with  ergot 
has  dark,  finger-like  growths  replacing  the 


Oil  Return 


(to  cronkcose) 


(from  monifoid) 


Heat  Outlet 
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kcrnrls.  These  are  forebodings  of  danger, 
for  rv’e  with  ergot  is  poison  to  man  and 
lieast.  Although  it  does  not  commonly  cause 
death,  it  can  cause  abortion  in  jiregnant 
.mimals. 

The  scientists  who  arc  taking  time  to 
point  out  the  advantage  of  growing  rye 
wh<“re  it  has  proved  its  value,  also  add  that 
ive  has  its  drawbacks.  If  allowed  to  grow 
too  tall  before  being  plowed  under,  it  de- 
(  om poses  slowly  iM’cause  there  is  too  little 
nitrogen  present  to  speed  up  decom[)osi- 
tion.  l'h(‘  nitrogt'n  which  is  essential  in  de¬ 
composition  is  drawn  from  that  already  in 
the  soil  and  this  can  cut  down  yields  of 
following  crops.  Both  the  growing  crop 
and  the  bacteria  decomposing  the  organic 
material  in  the  soil  need  nitrogen  to  exist 
and  where  they  are  comp('ting  for  the  ele¬ 
ment.  the  nitrogen  goes  to  the  bacteria.  The 
best  way  around  this  difficulty  is  to  seed 
a  legume  with  the  r\e.  Some  farmers,  how¬ 
ever.  prefer  to  spread  barnyard  manure  or 
high  nitrogen  content  commercial  fertilizers 
on  the  field  before  plowing.  Three  to  five 
tons  of  manure  to  the  acre,  or  enough 
nitrogen  to  furnish  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
supplied  by  100  pounds  of  amonium 
nitrate,  will  speed  up  decomposition  and 
aid  the  rye  in  enriching  the  soil.  In  any 
case,  the  younger  the  rye  when  turned 
under,  the  faster  it  decomposes. 

The  raw  material  from  which  humus  is 
made  is  green  plant  growth,  and  rye  prom¬ 
ises  to  hold  its  important  place  as  a  supplier 
of  this  growth,  for  r\e.  in  bottle  and  bas¬ 
ket,  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 


IlOVi  TO  BENEFIT 
FROM  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


HOW  10  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


You  profit  two  ways  on  grain  storage  with 
BS&B  "Perfection”  bins.  First,  you  get  100% 
grain  proteaion  keeping  your  grain  in  top 
shape  for  full  market  value.  Second,  govern¬ 
ment  fees  soon  pay  for  bin  .  .  .  you  actually 
gel  your  investment  back  and  more. 

The  BS&B  bin  is  built  for  fast,  easy  assem¬ 
bly.  Precision  built,  perfectly  sized  parts  slip 
together  assuring  a  weatherproof,  vermin- 
proof,  fireproof  bin.  No  special  tools  or  skill 
required.  No  bending  or  cutting  needed. 

Guaranteed  "Perfection”  bins  are  built  to 
last  for  years.  The  corrugated,  galvanized 
shell  with  heavy  bolts  gives  the  strength 
needed  to  carry  designated  capacity  plus  ade¬ 
quate  safety  margin.  Can  be  used  to  store 
wheat,  shelled  corn,  beans,  rice,  cowpeas,  and 
maize,  and  other  grains.  Available  in  1000, 
1300,  2200,  and  2750  bushel  sizes. 


APPROVED  and  ACCEPTED  by 
U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  for  LOAN 

Built  far  btyond  minimum  specifications  for 
loans  and  insurance  as  set  forth  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Storage  fees  paid  to  farmer  should  pay 
for  bin  in  3  years  or  less.  See  your  local  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Marketing  Administration  office. 


Only  BS&B  offers  these  outstanding  features 


grade  or  better,  or  Xo.  4  by  weight  only. 
If  it  is  better  than  Xo.  3  he  will  receive  the 
current  premium  ;  if  Xo.  4  it  will  be  dis¬ 
counted.  When  he  makes  the  delivery  he  is 
paid  for  the  grain. 

‘AVith  these  two  methods  of  securing 
price  support  open  to  all  of  the  farmers  in 
the  county.  I  still  see  trucks  lined  up  in 
front  of  the  elevator  every  day  selling  their 
corn  for  93  cents  a  bushel  when  they  could 
be  getting  $1.42  this  year.”  Demaree  said 
in  a  puzzled  voice.  “I’ve  talked  to  a  few  of 
the  farmers  to  tr\'  and  find  out  why  they 
are  willing  to  give  up  a  chance  to  make  an 
extra  48  cents  a  bushel.  The  usual  answer 
is  that  they  don’t  want  to  be  bothered  with 
all  the  red  tape.  Some  say  that  they  don’t 
think  their  cribs  would  pass  inspection. 
These  are  the  fellows  who  have  a  sand¬ 
paper  and  paint  idea  about  corn  cribs.  I 
happen  to  know  that  some  of  them  have 
good,  solid  cribs  that  would  be  perfectly 
safe  for  storing  corn  and  would  certainly 
liass  our  inspection.  I  think  the  real  reason 
is  that  they  just  haven’t  looked  into  the 
possibilities.” 

^  heat 

For  the  coming  year  the  Government  has 


New  canopy  roof  turns  down  to  prevent  rain  and  snow  from  blowing  in  between 
roof  and  shell.  Part  of  one  roof  section  removable  for  easy  filling. 

#  Ventilator  base  fits  down  tight  over  corrugated  roof  sections. 
Keeps  out  rain,  snow  and  birds.  Ventilator  cap  removes  to  make 
21"  opening  for  center  filling. 

•  Door  frame  is  one-piece  .  .  .  welded  at  factory  for  easy 
assembly.  Edges  of  frame  are  corrugated  to  match  shell. 
Door  is  double  thickness,  22  gauge  steel,  full  3  feet  wide. 

ACT  NOW!  Prepare  to  put  your 
grain  to  work  making  money 

Grain  storage  isn’t  an  expense  .  .  .  it's  a  profitable 
investment.  You  get  your  principal  back  plus  a  bonus.  If 
you  will  send  us  an  estimate  of  your  expected  grain  storage  space 
requirements,  we  will  send  you  a  free  copy  of  Farm  Facts 
Handbook  (see  left). 

BLACK,  SIVALLS  &  BRYSON,  Inc. 

Power  and  Light  Bldg.  Kansas  CHy,  Mo. 


“FARM  FACTS 
HANDBOOK" 

This  booklet  is  a 
ready  reference  for 
busy  farmers.  Filled 
with  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  and  practical 
advice  to  help  an- 
swer  problems  aris¬ 
ing  daily. 


_  Calculations 

_ Crops 

_ Livestock 

_ Poultry 

_ General 

Saves  you  time  and  trou¬ 
ble.  Get  your  copy  today. 


Special  Products  Division,  Section  GB-6-4 
BLACK.  SIVALLS  &  BRYSON,  INC. 

Power  and  Light  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  want  to  qualify  to  get  your  Farm  Facts  Handbook.  I  will  need 
storage  space  for  approximately  _  bushels  of  grain. 

NAME _ _ 


JUST  MAIL 
THIS  COUPON 
NOW 


ADDRESS- 
CITY _ 


.STATE- 
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F0KAUSIZ£  openATions 


TILLIVATOn 


Models 

*10  Hi  SET 
YOUR  MEEDS 


The  modern  way 


Ml«e  cultivating 


The  TILLIVATOR  is  the 
cheapest  known  mechanized 
probiemt  method  for  row  crop  cultiva¬ 

tion.  In  ONE  operation  it 
completely  destroys  weeds,  eliminating  hand 
weeding  and  labor.  Any  combination  of  row 
widths  can  be  cultivated  accurately  ...  it  is 
easy  to  handle  .  .  .  adjustable  to  row  spacing 
and  row  widths,  with  simple  adjustment  for 
uniform  depth.  Cultivating  may  be  done  close 
to  the  row. 


Ask  for  details  on  ARIENS  tillage  equipment. 
ARIENS-tiller,  the  lowest  price  per  HP  of  all 
rotary  tillers,  and  the  new  Gardeneer. 


Look  for  this  name... 


sizes. 

OTHER  BOYT  ITEMS 


Riding  equip¬ 
ment  for  farm 
use,  pleasure 
and  show.  Eng¬ 
lish  and  West¬ 
ern  saddles,  bits, 
bridles,  spurs.  Stable  blankets.  Girths. 
Caveson  sets.  Other  fine  horse  equip¬ 
ment. 


SHOW  HALTERS 


Baby  beef,  cow,  calf 
or  bull  show  hal¬ 
ters.  Complete  se¬ 
lection  of  all  types. 
Cow  blankets  in  all 


ARIENS  COMPANY  wisodnsYn 


Today,  as  for  the  past  49  years,  Bovt  is 
still  making  the  strongest  work  harne5s 
in  America.  Also  available  are  horse 
collars,  body  belts,  tarpaulins,  hunting 
and  fishing  equipment,  and  many  other 
items  of  particular  interest  to  the  farmer 
and  sportsman. 


FREE  CATALOG  —  Leading  harness, 
hardware  and  implement  dealers  feature 
Boj’l  items.  For  free  catalog,  write  The 
Boyt  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


QAVT  craftsmen  in  leather  and  canvas 
DvT  I  V^'HERE  STRENGTH  IS  REOOIREO 


already  announced  that  it  will  use  two  of  its 
price  support  techniques  to  maintain  the 
price  of  wheat.  Price  supports,  such  as 
those  described  for  com,  will  be  offered  and 
an  acreage  allotment  has  been  declared. 
Unlike  the  com  setup  there  is  no  commer¬ 
cial  or  non-commercial  wheat  areas  to  be 
considered.  \Vheat  farmers,  whether  they 
live  in  the  big  wheat  states  like  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  or  Washington,  or  in  Mississippi 
where  little  wheat  is  grown,  will  receive 
the  supprort  price  and  be  subject  to  the 
acreage  allotment. 

Farm  acreage  allotments  for  wheat  are 
j  determined  largely  on  the  basis  of  plant- 
'  ing  history,  althougli  county  and  commun- 
j  ity  committee  men  have  some  leeway  for  ad¬ 
justment.  Provision  is  also  made  for  setting 
allotments  for  “new”  fanns ;  those  that  do 
not  have  a  production  history  in  wheat.  Be¬ 
cause  this  regular  method  of  setting  indi¬ 
vidual  farm  allotments  would  have  worked  | 
a  hardship  in  some  midwestern  areas  that 
j  have  expanded  wheat  production  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  last  two  years,  Congress  pro-  ' 

'  vided  a  fomiula  for  “summer  fallow”  } 
farms  which  serves  to  set  a  minimum 
allotment  for  these  farms  in  1950.  .Addi-  j 
I  tional  acreage  needed  to  meet  these  mini-  | 
i  mums  was  added  to  the  county,  state,  i 
and  national  allotments.  The  community 
committees  figured  the  acreage  for  every’ 
farm  in  their  districts  and  sent  these 
figures  into  the  County  Committee  who 
studied  them,  made  certain  adjustments, 

!  and  notified  the  farmers.  There  was.  of 
I  course,  a  muffled  roar  of  protest.  One 
Countv  Committee  chairman  in  a  wheat 
area  said,  “5Ve  heard  all  sorts  of  griping 
about  the  allotments,  but  very  few  of  the 
farmers  filed  formal  protests,  .-^mong  those 
I  that  protested  were  a  couple  who  showed 
us  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  figuring 
their  acreage.  We  corrected  this,  of  course. 
With  the  others  we  were  able  to  show  them 
j  what  we  had  to  do  and  they  finally  agreed 
that  their  allotments  were  fair. 

With  wheat  as  with  corn,  the  farmer  can 
secure  price  support  loans  or  purchase 
agreements.  Since  an  acreatje  allotment  is 
in  effect,  however,  the  wheat  jjrower  must  j 
be  cooperating  with  the  program  to  be 
elisjible  for  either.  The  County  Committee 
will  know  if  he  is  cooperating,  since,  by  the 
time  he  applies  for  a  loan,  the  community 
committeemen  will  have  measured  his  ’ 
j  acreage  in  wheat  to  see  if  he  is  within  his  ^ 
j  allotment.  To  qualify  for  a  loan  the  wheat 
must  be  below  14.5  jjer  cent  moisture  for 
hard  and  14  per  cent  for  soft  wheat:  it  must 
grade  No.  3  or  better  or  No.»4  or  No.  5  on 
test  weight  alone  and  cannot  be  weevily: 

'  the  granary  must  pass  an  inspection  and  be 
sealed,  but  the  farmer  is  paid  seven  cents  | 
a  bushel  for  storin?  his  own  grain.  Except  j 
for  these  differences  the  loan  procedure  is 
exactly’  the  same  as  with  corn.  The  dollars 
and  cents  support  price  for  wheat  is,  of 
course,  higher. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  there  has  : 
!  been  an  allotment  on  wheat.  In  1941  and 
j  1942  there  was  both  an  allotment  and  a 
I  marketing  quota.  In  figuring  the  allotment 


Wgwpply 
all  latMt 
•Haetiv* 
traalmanta 
indudinf 
'  PENICILLIN, 

taureomycin, 

STREPTOMYCIN 
and  “SULFA”  dniga 
to  moot  all  typoa  <d  tbo 
digaata.  Evaryttiing  you  naad  in  the  vatarinary  Una  at 
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ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.  of  IND. 

INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


or: 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

One  of  The  Country’s  Top  Broiler  Strains 


Lightly  colored  feathers  pop  out  over¬ 
night  in  this  egg  laying  meat  strain.  Make 
ideal  hatching  egg  producers,  earning  top 
premiums  at  quality  hatcheries.  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean,  carrying 
blood  of  our  N.H.,  U.S.R.O.P.  and  con¬ 
test  proven  families.  Catalog  free,  write 


Raymond  J.  Connor 

TOWNSENDS,  INC.  #  BOXFORD,  MASS. 


00 


a 

'ear 


Evergreen  Seedlings  and  trans¬ 
plants  as  low  as  SI6.  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Also  Shade  and  Hardwood 
Seedlings.  6  to  10  ft.  Fruit  and 
Shade  trees.  For  catalog  and 
Christmas  Tree  Grower  s  Guide, 
write  to  Box  6-D. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 

INDIANA,  PA. 


PLANTING  GARDENS 

is  QUICK  and  EASY 

with  this  little  drill  thot  sows 
pinches,  pockets,  or  pounds 
Without  dribble  or  woste 
Indexed  for  more  thon  40 
kinds  of  flower  ond 
vegetable  seeds. 

Sows,  covers,  marks 
next  row  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Excellent  for 
distributing  fertiliser 


PRICES 
POSTPAID 
DRILlonlvS3  80 
w.th  Marker  $4.25 
With  ext.  hopper 
for  fertilizer  $4.1  5 
with  both  morker 
id  hopper 
$4.60 


ilongside  the 


Write  for  free  circular  F 


SO  fr  SO  SEEDER 


CROP  TIPS 


For  Greater  Yields 


Just  drop  a  cord  to  SCOTT  FARM  SIED  CO. 
Locuti  Si.,  M oc ho n i c t burg,  Ohio 


IT  PAYS  TO  SOW  ScirttA. 
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the  fanner  is  permitted  to  raise  as  much 
wheat  on  his  allotted  acreage  as  he  can. 
If  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  however, 
he  cannot  exceed  this  acreage  without  pay¬ 
ing  the  penalty  on  his  excess  production, 
even  if  he  plans  to  use  the  surplus  for  feed¬ 
ing  on  his  own  farm.  This  point  was  tested 
in  the  Supreme  Court  in  1942  when  Ros- 
coe  C.  Filburn,  a  farmer  in  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio,  sued  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  invoking  a  penalty  against  the 
wheat  from  1 1.9  of  his  26  acres  liccause  it 
exceeded  his  allotment,  even  though  he 
planned  to  feed  the  wheat  and  not  market 
it.  In  deciding  against  Filburn.  Mr.  justice 
Jackson  stated.  “Penalties  do  not  depend 
u|)on  whether  any  part  of  the  wheat  either 
within  or  without  the  ouota  is  sf)!ci  or  in¬ 
tended  to  be  sold.  The  sum  of  this  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  6xes  a  quota  in¬ 
cluding  all  that  the  farmer  may  harvest  for 
sale  or  for  his  own  farm  needs,  and  declares 
that  wheat  produced  on  excess  acreage  may 
neither  be  disposed  of  nor  used  except  upon 
payment  of  the  penalty  or  except  it  is 
stored  as  required  by  the  Act  or  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.”  In  con¬ 
cluding  his  decision  he  stated,  .  .  .  “it  only 
appears  that  if  he  could  get  all  that  the 
Government  gives  and  do  nothing  that  the 
Gov'cmment  asks,  he  would  be  better  off 
than  this  law  allows.” 

If  enforcing  a  wheat  quota  is  a  head¬ 
ache.  the  enforcement  of  a  corn  quota, 
where  most  of  the  corn  is  fed  on  the  farm 
on  which  it  is  raised,  would  be  acute 
migraine.  TTie  reason  these  laws  are  en¬ 
forceable  at  all  is  that  two  thirds  of  the 
farmers  involved  must  vote  in  favor  of 
them  before  they  can  be  imposed.  The 
wheat  quota  which  riled  Filburn  so  much 
was  passed  with  81  per  cent  of  the  voters 
favoring  it. 

Tobacco 

The  tobacco  growers  probably  know 
the  workings  of  the  law  better  than  any 
other  group  of  farmers  since  they  have 
had  acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas 
and  price  supports  for  ten  years  in  a  row. 
In  the  past  the  tobacco  growers  have 
voted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  90 
|)er  cent  for  quotas,  usually  imposing 
them  for  a  three  year  period.  To  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  a  marketing  quota 
referendum  a  man  must  own  tobacco 
land  or  be  a  tenant  on  such  land  and 
have  an  interest  in  the  crop.  Before 
going  to  vote  at  the  community  center 
where  the  vote  is  held,  the  voter  knows 
what  his  own  acreage  allotment  will  be. 
One  factor  that  certainly  influences  the 
tobacco  vote  is  that  if  quotas  are  rejected, 
price  support  drops  to  zero. 

.After  the  tobacco  is  planted  the  County 
Committee  sends  out  inspectors  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  acreage.  The  helds  are  measured 
with  a  steel  tape  and  the  acreage  figured 
down  to  a  tenth  of  an  acre.  If  a  farmer 
has  exceeded  his  allotment,  he  is  given  a 
chance  to  turn  under  the  excess  or  warned 
that  he  will  face  a  penalty.  Before  the 
crop  is  ready  for  market  the  County  Com- 


U*S*S  American  is  the  longest-lasting 
fence  I  ever  used,” 


Theodore  Funke  and  son,  Joseph,  operate  365  acres. 
They  have  10  milk  cows,  12  beef  cattle,  21  brood 
sows  and  market  about  225  hogs  a  year.  About  135 
acres  are  in  permanent  pasture,  most  of  which  is 
fenced  with  U‘S-S  American. 


“We’ve  had  American  Fence  on  this  farm  since 
1910,  and  some  of  that  original  fence  is  still  giving 
good  service.  We’ve  tried  many  different  brands 
of  woven  wire  fence  but  American  is  the  longest- 
lasting  fence  we  ever  used.  It  helps  us  get  the 
most  out  of  our  pastures  and  doesn’t  take  long 
to  pay  for  itself.’’ 

Why  not  try  American  Fence  on  your  farm.  It’s 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  heaviest  cattle  and 
stays  tight  enough  to  discourage  any  hog.  Put  up 
the  heavy  galvanized  9- or  11-gauge  fence.  You’ll 
save  money — and  save  yourself  a  lot  of  work,  too. 
See  your  American  Fence  dealer  next  time  you’re 
in  town. 


1.  Long  Life  Wires 

2.  Hinged  Joint 

3.  Tension  Curve 

4.  Full  Gauge  Wires 

5.  Correct  Spacing  of  Wires 

6.  Full  Length  and  Height 

AMEIICAN  STEEL  t  WIKE  COMPANY,  GENEKAL  OFFICES:  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  -  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE  COAL,  IRON  I  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  BIRMINGHAM  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


AMERICAN  FENCE 


There's  more  American  Fence  in  use  than  any  other  brand! 


dehorner  you  can  buy.  Enough 
to  dehorn  10  calves  is  SI. 25.  See 
Dr.  Hess  dealer  —  or  write  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clark.  Inc.,  Ashland,  O. 


Time  to  dehorn  is  when  calf  is 
3  to  10  days  old.  Way  to  de¬ 
horn  is  with  POL.  the  Dr.  Hess 
chemical  dehorner.  POL  is 
bloodless.  POL  is  painless. 
POL  is  safe.  PoL  doesn't  make 
runny  sores.  POL  doesn't  burn 
calf’s  face  or  cow's  flanks,  like 
old-fashioned  caustics. 

We  think  POL  is  by  far  the  best 


NEW  AHD  SAFE  OEHONNER 
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There’s  always 
a  job... 

for 

The  famous 

CH0RIMASTE» 

ONE  WHEEL  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


llustration  shows  Choremosfer  with 
saddle  weight  for  additional  trattion 
and  cultivating  stability  ,  .  .  available 
at  slight  additional  cast. 

NOW  .  .  .  new  CHOREMASTER  Models  .  .  . 
1,  2  and  3  H.  P.  .  .  .  perfectly  suited  for  your 
needs.  CHOREMASTER  lightens  and  speeds 
lawn  and  garden  tasks  .  .  .  yet  this  rugged  unit 
provides  help  for  many  farm  chores,  uxt!  Culti- 
vc.e  high  growing  crops  .  .  .  plant  cli>ser  rows 
.  .  .  easily  turned  at  row  ends.  Add  low-cttst 
attachments  as  needed  for  cultivating,  weed  and 
grass-cutting,  lawn  sweeping,  snow  plowing, 
spraying  and  other  tasks. 

Write  for  dealer  name  and  literature  showing 
the  many  jobs  CHOREMASTER  does. 


GRASS 


WEED  CUTTING 

NEW  CHOREMASTER 
POWER 
HOLE 
DIGGER 

SomethinK  new.  Dig  post 
holes  in  seconds.  No  more 
hand  work.  Posthole  digger 
is  self-contained  and  portable. 
Ideal  for  fast,  mechanical 
digging  of  post  holes. 


DIVISION 

THE  LODGE  &  SHIPLEY  COMPANY 
806-2  Evans  St.,  Cincinnati  4,  Ohio 


mittec  sends  out  white  cards  to  each  ot 
the  cooperators  which  are  attached  to 
the  crop  when  it  is  sent  to  market. 

Price  support  with  tobacco  is  worked 
somewhat  difTerently  than  with  the  frrains. 
With  this  crop  the  sujiport  takes  place  at 
the  market  as  it  does  with  cotton  and 
peanuts.  The  farmer  delivers  his  tohai  c  > 
to  the  warehouse  with  his  white  card 
and  it  is  put  on  the  floor  and  triadi'd  hv 
a  jrovermnent  inspector.  Later  the  buyers 
come  throusrh  and  the  auctioneer  sin<Ts 
his  unintelligible  chant.  Rids  are  made 
and  the  highest  bid  recorded.  If  the  hi<Th- 
est  bid  falls  short  of  the  support  price, 
the  farmer  is  paid  the  support  price  bv 
the  warehouse  and  the  tobacco  is  set  aside 
to  be  processed  and  brousjht  into  better 
condition.  It  is  then  offiTcd  for  sale  at 
the  support  price  plus  the  processintr  fee. 

If  more  than  this  amount  is  hid  on  the 
tobacco,  the  farmer  who  sjrew  it  is  paid 
the  extra  amount  over  the  support,  pro- 
cessinsr  and  handlins;  fisrure. 

When  tobacco  arri\es  at  the  market 
without  the  white  card  of  a  cooperator, 
the  penalty  of  40  per  cent  of  the  previous 
season’s  average  price  for  all  excess  is  col¬ 
lected  before  the  farmer  is  paid.  The  pen¬ 
alty  is  levied  proportionately  against  the 
total  crop  to  prevent  the  farmc'r  from 
setting  aside  his  worst  tobacco  and  claim¬ 
ing  it  was  the  part  that  was  grown  on  the 
extra  acreage. 

Supporting  Perishables 

A  somewhat  more  complex  program  is 
necessary  to  support  the  price's  of  milk, 
vegetables  and  other  perishables.  The  pro¬ 
gram  usually  begins  with  a  price-stabiliza¬ 
tion  program  carried  out  bv  the  producers 
themselves.  The  operation  of  a  milk  order 
is  an  example  of  this.  The  milk  producers 
in  a  given  marketing  area  may  sponsor 
a  program  for  the  orderly  marketing  of 
their  product  and  reciuest  the  Secretary 
of  .Agriculture  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
program.  .At  these  hearings  the  producers, 
handlers,  and  the  general  public  partici¬ 
pate  and  state  their  opinions  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Secretary  then  issues  a  milk 
order  and  producers  are  permitted  to  vote 
on  it.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  producers  are 
required  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  order  for  it 
to  be  made  effective.  .Among  other  regula¬ 
tory'  matters  the  order  will  peg  the  price  of 
whole  milk  at  a  certain  figure,  say  $1.3.5 
per  hundred  pounds,  above  the  cost  of 
milk  used  to  produce  butter  or  milk  pow¬ 
der.  Though  there  is  nothing ’directly  in 
the  order  on  the  support  price,  there  is 
indirect  support  since  the  government  sup¬ 
ports  the  price  of  butter,  cheese  and  milk 
powder  by  making  an  offer  to  buy  these 
by-products  at  support  level.  .At  present 
there  are  thirty-five  milk  marketing  areas  in 
the  country'  that  are  covered  by  indi¬ 
vidual  orders. 

The  potato  program  is  operated  in  a 
similar  manner  with  the  addition  of  acre¬ 
age  allotments  as  a  check  on  over-pro¬ 
duction.  The  fxjtato  groyvers  in  the  vari¬ 


ous  sections  of  the  country  where  potatoes 
are  produced  commercially  agree  to  yvith- 
hold  from  market  any  of  their  crop  that 
docs  not  meet  a  certain  standard  and 
the  government  agrees  to  buy  their  excess 
potatoes  at  support  price  yvhen  the  free 
market  cannot  absorb  them.  The  potato 
program  has  been  costly  since  the  income 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  potatoes  has  not 
nearly  ecpialled  the  amount  the  govern¬ 
ment  spent  for  them.  Surplus  potatoes 
are  used  for  livestock  feed  and  in  the 
manulacture  ol  starch,  alcohol  and  flour. 

^  hat  Is  Parity 

Parity  is  the  relationship  between  tin* 
price  received  by  farmers  for  their  products 
and  the  amount  they  must  pay  for  needed 
supplies  during  a  given  base  period.  His¬ 
torically  the  base  period  for  most  crops  has 
been  .August,  1909,  to  July,  1914.  The  aver¬ 
age  prices  received  by  the  farmer  for  his 
agricultural  commodities  during  this  period 
have  been  computed  and  related  to  the 
cost  of  1  /  ■)  items  that  he  had  to  buy.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  base  perif)d  parity  is  considered 
to  Ix'  100.  Thus,  if  it  took  the  price  a 
farmer  received  from  the  sale  of  7.50 
bushels  of  wheat  to  buy  a  tractor  during 
the  base  period,  he  yvould  have  to  be  able 
to  make  the  same  exchange  noyv  to  main¬ 
tain  parity  at  100.  The  175  commodities 
that  are  used  in  the  parity  formula,  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  86  items  yvhich 
are  used  in  living,  such  as  food,  clothing, 
furniture,  motor  vehicles  and  building 
materials ;  and  89  commodities  used  in 
production  such  as  feed,  farm  machinery-, 
fertilizers,  seed  and  the  like.  The  period 
from  1909  to  1914  was  selected  as  a  base 
period  since  it  was  felt  that  this  yvas  one 
of  the  most  stable  periods  in  our  recent 
history  as  far  as  the  relationship  between 
agricultural  and  industrial  prices  was 
considered. 

Some  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  this  parity  formula.  One  im¬ 
portant  item,  wages,  has  been  added  to 
the  cost  side  of  the  equation.  Since  labor 
is  now  costing  fanners  five  to  six  times 
yvhat  it  did  in  1909  or  1914,  this  should 
make  for  a  higher  parity  figure.  But  more 
important  than  this  addition  is  a  change 
in  the  base  period  that  will  be  used  in 
figuring  parity.  Instead  of  the  1909-1914 
period,  there  has  noyv  been  set  up  a  neyv 
base  period  yvhich  will  change  from  year 
to  year,  since  it  is  the  last  ten  years  before 
the  crop  year  for  which  the  parity  figures 
are  being  computed.  In  most  cases  this 
neyv  parity  formula  yvill  be  more  favorable 
to  farmers.  With  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and 
peanuts,  hoyvever,  the  neyv  formula  will 
not  produce  a  parity  price  that  equals 
the  old.  Congress  has  decided  that  in 
these  cases  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  use  the  higher  of  the  two  parity 
figures  for  the  next  four  years.  It  is 
expected  that  by  1954  the  new  and  the 
old  parity  prices  will  have  about  equalled, 
but  in  any  event,  it  is  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  put  all  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  onto  the  new  formula  at  that  time. 
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IVithout  Soil  Tests ! 

|B  Get  BIGGER  Crops 
^  The  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 


even  on  Reduced  Acreage 

You  just  can't  get  top  yield  from  any  soil  without  soil  tests. 
Because  without  testing  your  soil  you  don’t  know  what  it  lacks. 
All  Soil  Authorities  agree  that  a  crop  grown  in  soil  lacking  even 
one  of  the  three  main  plant  foods  —  nitrogen,  phosphate  or 
potash — will  not  be  a  fiJl  crop.  Your  soil  may  lack  all  three! 
With  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  you  can  tell  exactly  the  kinds 
and  amounts  of  fertilizer  you  need  for  top  yield.  Also,  tells  you 
whether  lime  is  needed  on  a  field,  and  how’  much  for  any  crop. 
You’ll  take  a  bigger  yield  off  two  acres  this  year  than  you  did 
off  three  last  year — where  plant  foods  were  not  properly  bal¬ 
anced — and  build  up  your  soil  at  the  same  time. 

And  you  can  check  your  crops  while  they  are  growing — supply 
additional  nitrogen,  phosphate  or  potash  whenever  needed. 


No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 


Sudbury 

SUPER- DELUXE  Model 


Your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  utilizes  basic  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  of  soil  experts,  yet  you  don’t  have  to  know  a 
thing  about  chemistry  to  make  quick,  accurate  tests. 
No  one  need  show  you  how. 

Just  mix  soil  and  testing  solution  in  a  test  tube,  and 
compare  the  color  of  the  liquid  with  a  transparent  color 
chart.  You  get  the  right  answer  from  the  soil  itself! 


Their  Soil  —  Increased 
Yield  up  to  100% 

A  Wisconsin  farmer  inherited  a 
cropped-ont  farm.  He  tested  the  soil  of 
every  field,  added  the  correct  amounts 
of  the  riyht  fertilizers. 

His  grain  yield  jumped  from  700 
bushels  on  30  acres  to  1350  bushels  on 
only  25  acres.  17  of  his  coivs  now  give 
more  milk  than  23  did  before  he  fer¬ 
tilized  his  pasture. 

In  Pennsylvania  farmers  report  that 
soil-testing  upped  their  wheat  yield 
from  3It  to  52  bushels  an  acre. 

.Another  farmer,  U’.  M.  of  New  York, 
increased  his  tomato  yield  from  8  tons 
per  acre  to  over  22  tons  per  acre. 

J.  H.  B.  of  New  Hampshire  doubled 
milk  production,  cut  grain  co.st  by  50V< . 


Simplicity  and  reliability  are  the 
keynotes  of  this  handy  new  Sudbury 
Soil  Test  Kit.  It  contains  all  the 
equipment  necessary  for  you  to  make 
hundreds  of  tests  of  your  soil  for 
Nitrogen,  Phosphate,  Potash  and 
Acidity  or  pH  (whether  lime  is 
needed  and  how  much.) 

Streamline  all-welded  steel  chest, 
18^  in.  X  5*4  in.  with  carrying 
handle.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime.  Com¬ 
plete  directions  include  charts  indi¬ 
cating  needs  of  12.'>  different  crops. 
Price  just  reduced  from  $27.50  to  a 
new  low  of  only  $24.95. 

Refill  solutinns  available 

Money-Back  Guarantee 


LIME  Ana 
FERTIUZEft 


LIMEand 

PHOSPHATE 


LIME 


Accurate  10-Minute  Soil 
Test  Costs  less  than  10c 

It  takes  you  just  10  minutes  to  make 
a  complete  soil  test  with  the  Sudbury 
Soil  Test  Kit.  And  you  can  make  it  at 
less  than  10c  a  test — less  than  the  cost 
of  mailing  soil  samples  to  a  laboratory. 
At  the  time  you  want  your  soil  tested, 
your  neighbors  do,  too.  When  you  do 
your  own  testing  there’s  no  waiting 
around  for  reports  ...  no  carrying  of 
samples  to  town  or  mailing  to  be  done. 
You  can  test  in  the  field  or  indoors, 
anytime  and  anj'where  you  want. 


'^^Photo  Courtesy  W'i%rnn%in  Agriruliurat  Experiment  Station 
As  ihis  pirturr  shoM-s,  e\m  after  limins  and  usinic  phosphate  where  soil  tests 
showed  thev  were  needed,  also  addins  nitrosen  and  potash  raised  corn 
yields  ttreatlv.  Balanced  fertilizer  suided  by  soil  tests  can  produce  over  100 
bushels  per  acre,  even  up  to  130! 


According  to  well-known  agricultural 
authorities,  farmers  get  a  $50  profit  for 
every  dollar  they  spend  on  soil-testing. 
These  same  authorities  state  that  in  one 
state  alone,  farmers  waste  $5,000,000 
each  year  by  failure  to  test  their  soil. 
By  soil  testing  you  actually  get  up  to  $3 
hack  for  every  dollar  you  spend  on  fer¬ 
tilizer —  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  many  times  over, 
in  .iust  one  season. 

Easy 
to 
Use 


Make  your  Sudbury  soil  tests  now,  whenever  you  can  get 
soil  samples  from  the  field.  Test  now,  so  that  when  you 
plan  your  fertilizer  and  liming  needs  you’ll  know  how 
much  to  put  on  each  acre — buy  just  the  kinds  and  amounts 
of  fertilizer  you  need.  Unless  you  test,  you’re  just  guess¬ 
ing  and  guesswork  costs  you  money! 

Over  125^000  Kits  Notv  in  Use! 


Sudbury  Laboratory 

Box  132,  South  Sudbury,  Moss. 


Famous 
SUDBURY 
Better  Crop 
Guarantee 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY  | 

Box  1 32,  S.  Sudbury,  Moss. 

Send  the  Super  deLuxe  Sudbury  Soil  | 
Test  Kit  at  the  new  special  reduced 
price  of  $24.95.  I 

□  Enclosed  $  .  i — i  Send  C.O.D. 

Send  prepaid.  I — I  plus  postage  I 


Tour  monev  back  anv- 
tlmr  durini  the  year 
If  you  do  not  net  a 
better  crop  by  usina 
these  soil  teyta. 

You  be  the  ludxe — 
we  know  you'll  never 
part  with  your  Sud¬ 
bury  Kit. 

You  take  no  risk! 


Dealers  ^ 
Write  lor 
Special  Offer! 


World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Soil  Test  Kits 


^^ia 

Farmers  Elect  Administrators 


^veRs  • 

^^KAYEIt 


GREENHOUSE 

^425 


The  task  of  setting  farm  allotments, 
policing  marketing  quotas,  approving  loans 
and  purchase  agreements  and  the  other 
work  involved  in  die  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  is  carried  out  through  an  unusual 
administrative  setup.  The  responsibility 
for  the  entire  program  rests  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  .\griculturc  who  makes  use  of 
the  Production  and  Marketing  .Admin¬ 
istration,  a  division  of  the  Department  of 
•Agriculture,  to  carry  out  the  work.  The 


^  For 
YEAR  ’ROUND  PROFITS 


No  worry  about  changing  markets,  seasonal 
slumps,  when  you  raise  capons.  They're  always 
in  demand  at  premium  prices. 

We  offer  4  week>oid  speciolly  bred  cockerels  olreody 
caponized  (surgically)  and  ready  to  make  money  tor 
you.  Saves  you  time,  labor,  ond  fuel.  With  reoson* 
obte  core  they  reach  9  lb.  weight  five  months  after 
you  receive  them.  Large-bodied,  plump-breasted 
birds  with  extra  tine  flavor, —  tender,  sweet,  and 
delicious  meat.  Economical  too  — these  4-week-old 
capons  cost  less  than  day-old  turkey  poults.  Order 
some  this  year  for  greater  meat  profitsl 

Wr’te  today  for  full  information  and  prices. 


Box  F,  Kingsley,  Pa. 


The  new  wonder 
animals  from  Syria. 
Qffgn  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets . . .  Every- 
I  one  wants  them...Labo- 

/  ratories  need  thousands. 

Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  interesting. 
Write  today  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

Gulf  Hamstery,  1539  Basil,  Mobile,  Ala. 


All-season  service 
•  •  •  and  Savings! 


THE  FIRST  STEP  toward  a  loan  Is  sampling 


Throughout  growing  seasons  a  Myers 
GP  Sprayer  provides  low-cost  profit 
protection — fast,  thorough  dormant- 
to-harvest  spraying  for  all  kinds  of 
crops.  And  there's  sudden  death  for 
all  livestock  pests  in  its  double- 
geared  Bulldozer  Pump — driving 
power  to  reach  deepest  imbedded 
grubs.  Also  permits  easier,  cheaper 
handling  of  scores  of  “between  sea¬ 
son"  chores.  Adjustable  pressures  of 
30  to  400  lbs.  for  wide  range  of  jobs 
—  such  as  weed  control,  whitewash¬ 
ing,  disinfecting,  fire  protection. 
Resistant-welded  steel  tank  is  non¬ 
absorbent,  quickly  filled  and  cleaned. 
Many  other  special  advantages  for 
all-season  spraying  efficiency.  Mail 
coupon  for  free  books. 


financial  aspects  of  the  program  are 
handled  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  The  C.C.C.,  however,  is 
authorized  and  does  use  the  staff  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  .Administration 
to  earrv  out  its  field  work  and  designates 
local  hanks  to  handle  its  dishursements. 

In  each  state  the  SceretarA’  of  .Agricul¬ 
ture  apiKiints  a  Production  and  Market¬ 
ing  .Administration  Committee  of  three 
to  five  farmers  to  carry  on  the  work. 
^Vithin  each  state  the  administration  is 
further  broken  down  into  three-man 
Countv  Committees  who  arc  assisted  by 
three-man  Community  Committees.  1  he 
Communitv  C^omniittees  are  elected  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  farmers  in  the  community 
from  among  their  own  ranks.  .A  '‘com¬ 
munitv”  mav  be  a  township  or  more  than 
one  township  or  it  may  be  a  geographical 
area  within  the  county.  The  County  Com¬ 
mittee  is  selei  ted  by  delegates  elertc'd  by 
the  farmers  and  sent  to  a  county  con¬ 
vention  for  this  purpose.  To  prevent  log 
rolling,  there  is  a  rule  that  no  delegate 
is  eligible  for  a  job  as  County  Committee¬ 
man.  The  men  who  serve  on  the  Com¬ 
munitv  or  County  Committees  must,  by¬ 
law,  be  farmers. 

With  the  administrative  apparatus 
brought  down  to  a  neighborliood  level, 
the  laws  that  govern  price  supports  can  be 
administered  with  understanding  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  local  problems.  When  acreage 
allotments  are  to  be  imposed  the  members 
of  the  Community  Committee  who  know 
the  history  of  every’  farm  in  their  area, 
make  recommendations  to  the  County 
Committee  which  are  usually  accepted 
and  made  official.  Any  farmer  may.  of 
course,  appeal  these  decisions  to  the  Coun¬ 
tv  Committee  and  on  up  through  the  State 
Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


Poultry  provides  a  good  fuM-or  part-time 
income  for  thousands  of  men  and  women. 
ThrouKh  training  and  **Know-How*'  can 
mean  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  That’s  why  thousands  have  ob¬ 
tained  their  poui.ry  education  from  N.P.I. 
home-study  courses  during  the  past  29 
years.  Courses  are  easily  understood,  in¬ 
teresting.  practical —bring  studen'.s  the 
hard-earned  experience  of  experts  in  every 
phase  of  this  $3*  a  billion  industry.  If  you 
have  chickens,  or  wish  to  enter  the  poultry 
business,  you  should  get  our  free  catalog 
describing  courses,  methods,  service,  op¬ 
portunities.  Write  today  to  Charles  N.  Bur- 
naster.  Mgr.,  Dept.  65, 


Write  for 
free 
CATALOG 


five  form* 
Proved  Models  — 
Myers  GP  Sproyer  is 
available  in  wheel  ond  skid  types,  power 
takeoff  ond  engine-dn'ven;  lor  gun  or  boom 
operofion.  Compaef,  duroblo.  Capacity,  7  gpm. 


full  Ronge  ol  Myers  Power  Sproyers— copoerTfes 
fo  50  gpm.,  pres- 

^  -w  _  _ _ ^  lures  to  800  fbs.  — 

•*^.*''***  J  with  motching  occes- 

\  sorres  fo  meet  every 

■,**  "^  * '  ig  ^  need.  Lighter,  more 

^  f'S  powerful  Bulldozer 

•  Pumps  on  oil  Myers 

Power  Sprayers. 


Comet  in  sections  that  go  together  with  bolts  and 
screws.  Easy  to  put  up  anywhere,  any  time.  $425  buys 
the  10  by  11  ft.  Oriyt  pictured  ready  to  go  on  your 
foundition.  Other  basic  Oriyt  models  from  $190. 
Aufomotic  heat  and  ventilation  ot  reasonable  prices. 
Convenient  terms  available.  Send  for  fascinating 
booklet.  No.  23. 

Hand  Book  Greenhouse  Gordening  For  Every¬ 
one."  226  pages  — well  illustrated  — postpoid,  $4.00. 


Send  free  nteroture  on  items  checked  below. 

§Woter  Systems  Q  Power  Sprayers 

Power  Pumps  M  Hand  Sprayers 

Hond  Pumps  ^oy  Unloading  T( 

O  Woter  Softeners 


.State. 


County. 
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if  he  feels  that  he  has  not  been  treated 
fairly.  One  such  farmer  in  Kentucky  ap¬ 
pealed  his  tobacco  allotment  every  year 
for  three  years  without  avail.  He  then  got 
himself  elected  to  the  Community  Commit¬ 
tee  who  recommend  the  size  of  the  allot¬ 
ment.  After  studying  the  total  allotment 
for  the  community  and  the  distribution 
of  the  acreage  among  the  famis  he.  some¬ 
what  sheepishly,  recommended  that  his  own 
allotment  remain  the  same  as  before- - 
tlie  thing  he  had  been  fighting  against  so 
vigorously  for  three  years.  These  men, 
working  on  the  neighborhood  level,  know 
what  acreage  each  farmer  is  planting  and 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  fool  them  by 
hiding  out  an  extra  plot  up  in  the  east 
forty. 

How  Can  You  Lose? 

Even  with  a  firm  price  support  program 
there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  poor 
farmers  to  fail  and  good  farmers  to  forge 


THE  BANKER  PAYS  the  loan  for  the  C  C  C. 


ahead.  To  take  advantage  of  price  sup¬ 
port  the  farmer  must  first  have  a  crop 
to  sell.  The  amount  of  a  crop  he  produces 
on  his  allotted  acres  is  still  largely  governed 
by  the  skill  and  understanding  of  the 
farmer.  National  figures  show  that  with 
com.  for  example,  the  best  farmers  will 
get  from  five  to  ten  times  the  crop  from 
an  acre  as  the  poor  farmer.  Furthermore 
to  get  price  support  the  crop  must  be  in 
deliverable  condition.  Damage  to  the  crop 
in  storage  when  a  price  support  loan  is  in 
effect  is  charged  against  the  farmer  unless 
he  can  prove  that  it  was  what  amounts  to 
an  act  of  God.  .And  finally,  a  farm  with 
too  little  good  acreage  to  raise  a  sizeable 
crop  won’t  benefit  much  by  price  support. 

Dangers 

Each  of  the  last  two  years  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  and  corn  and  tons  of  other  crops 
off  the  market  through  loans  and  pur¬ 
chase  agreements.  Congress  has  wisely 
restricted  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  disposing  of  this  crop  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  impossible  for  them  to  dump  it  onto 
the  market  and  further  depress  prices. 
The  Department  must  sell  at  a  figure  that 
is  five  per  cent  above  the  support  price 
and  storage  fees  that  have  accrued.  The 
Department  is  permitted  to  sell  at  a 
lower  figure  if  the  crop  is  exported.  It  is 


also  permitted  to  make  gifts  of  the  crop 
j  for  use  in  the  school  lunch  program  and 
I  for  taking  care  of  the  needy.  And  it  may 
also  pennit  the  Munitions  Board  to  use 
the  crop  for  bartering  purposes  in  securing 
I  scarce  armament  materials  for  stock  pil- 
I  ing.  But  even  with  these  outlets  and  with 
acreage  control  there  is  the  danger  that 
two  or  three  bumper  crops  can  swamp  us. 
On  the  other  hand  we  found  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  and  after  the  1947  corn 
failure  that  a  sizeable  surplus  was  our 
j  salv’ation. 

I  Though  the  vast  majority  of  farmers  : 
!  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  the  government’s 
price  program,  there  are  many  who  feel 
that  the  future  dangers  outweigh  the 
present  benefits.  J.  M.  \\’hipple,  the  owner 
of  a  fruit  and  swine  farm  in  Springhill, 

,  Louisiana,  is  one  of  the  farmers  who 
‘  doubts  the  wisdom  of  the  program.  “My 
miff.’’  he  says,  “is  with  this  pretense  of 
I  helping  the  farmer,  giving  him  something 
for  nothing  and  making  dole  seekers  of 
too  many  of  them  for  which  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  never  be  able  to  pay  out.’’ 

The  most  articulate  of  the  critics  is  ] 
probably  Louis  Bromfield  who  has  written 
in  his  newspaper  column  that  the  price  \ 
support  programs  “have  about  reached 
that  degree  of  absurdity  which  may  cause 
a  violent  and  perhaps  expensive  reaction 
( 1 )  either  in  the  direction  of  the  phony 
Welfare  State  economics  of  the  Brannan 
I  Plan  or  (2)  in  so  violent  a  reaction  that 
I  farmers  may  find  price  support  programs 
pulled  from  under  them  without  warning 
and  with  accompanying  disaster  to  the 
economy  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.” 

The  Future 

Though  both  major  political  parties 
favor  price  supports  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  great  differences  in  opinion  as 
to  how  the  law  shall  be  written.  The 
fanner  naturallv  wonders  if  the  changes 
in  the  law  that  are  bound  to  come  will 
affect  the  step  by  step  methods  that  he 
has  become  accustomed  to  following  in  | 
j  securing  price  support.  On  this  question. 
Senator  Clinton  .Anderson,  who  is  one  ! 
of  the  major  figures  in  agricultural  affairs 
1  in  Congress  says.  “So  far  as  I  can  foresee  | 

I  there  will  he  no  changes  in  the  price  | 

I  support  legislation  that  will  require  pro- 
I  cedural  changes  as  far  as  the  farmer  is 
j  concerned.”  I 

I  The  Secretary’  of  Agriculture.  Charles 
Brannan,  who  has  recommended  the  most 
drastic  changes  that  have  been  presented 
I  to  Congress,  emphasized  this  point,  “If  i 
my  proposals  to  Congress,  the  so-called  ' 
Brannan  plan,  were  adopted,  the  admin-  i 
istrative  organization  and  the  procedures  , 
we  have  developed  would  remain  the  j 
same.  We  have,  over  the  years,  developed 
workable  procedures  and  an  efficient, 
democratic  administrative  set-up,  and  have 
no  intention  of  scrapping  them.” 


water  sY* 


Most 

Service — 
with  Least 
Servicing 


Newl  Myers  "HN"  series  tjeeto 
Greater  capacities  at  higher  pressures. 
Easily  convertible  for  either  shallow  or 
deep  wells.  Many  money-saving  features 
include:  positive  air  control;  non-clogging 
nozzle;  non-corrosive  Ejectors;  all  threaded 
connections.  More  water  per  dollar  —  ask 
your  Myers  dealer  for  proof  I 


Newl  Myers 

Water 

Softeners 


Complete  Myers  Line 
Covers  Every  Need! 


Vertical  Type 
fjecto  for 
Deep  Wells 


Self-Oiling  . 
Heavy  Duty 
lulldezer 
for  Shallow 
Wells 


Reciprocating  Type 
for  Shallow  Wells 


Self-Oiling 
Working  Heads 
for  Extreme 
Depths 


Don’t  let  pump  failure  “bottle-neck” 
your  farm  production!  Depend  on  a 
Myers  Water  System  to  put  that 
trouble  behind  you  —  and  put  you 
many  dollars  ahead.  Comparison 
proves  that  Myers  owners  enjoy 
more  years  of  care-free,  repair-free 
service,  at  lower  operating  costs.  It 
also  proves  your  Myers  dealer  best 
equipped  to  meet  your  exact  needs 
—  with  Ejecto  and  Reciprocating 
Types  to  match  every  well  condition 
and  volume  requirement.  See  him 
soon.  Mail  coupon  today. 


J 


THE  r.  E.  MYEtS 
&  BIO.  CO. 
60,  Ashland,  Ohia 

Sand  fraa  litnralura  on  tha  following: 

§Wolar  Systams  Q  Powar  Sproyart 

Powar  Pumps  Q  Hond  Sproyars 

Hond  Pumps  Lj  Hoy  Unlooding  Tools 

□  Wolar  Softanars 


NAME _ 

TOWN _ STATE _ 

COUNTY _ ».F.0„ 
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PROS  T-PROOF 
HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Running  water  avail¬ 
able  all  year  'round. 

•  Reduces  lire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost-Proof  Closets  and 
Hydrants  have  been  sold. 


The  handle  in  this  position 
shows  at  a  glance  that 
the  water  is  positively 
shut  off  and  is  your  guar¬ 
antee  against  freezing 
and  leakage. 

★ 

VOGEL  No.  4 
FKOST-PROOr 
CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed.  A  great 
convenience  when  install¬ 
ed  in  an  out  building  or 
on  a  rear  porch  of  a 
residence. 

Vitreous  China  bowl  is 
very  durable  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  will  never 
freeze.  No  Mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 

fm  MratlM,  SM  rtw  Mirtsl  ftaaMil 
Ssssh  IMM— tr  H  rn  •rttt  n  tirKt, 
ttak  Oi  CMMti  li  sUdi  m  art  Iscatat. 

JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO.  TSr’ 


P4TER  HENDERSON'S 
Library  of  Helpful 
,  Pamphlets 


r»They’re  FREE!.., 

.  Check  the  ones  you  want.  Send  your  list  today. 

!  ON  FLOWERS: 

*  □  Plans  for  perennial  gardens  and 

I  cultural  information 

a  □  Garden  culture  of  the  rose 

*  □  Summer  flowering  bulbs— their  culture 
I  m  the  garden 

.  □  Herbaceous  Peonies— Planting  and 

■  cultivating 

I  □  Dahlia  culture 

I  ON  VEGETABLES: 

■  □  Growing  quality  vegetables 

■  on  a  small  plot 

I  □  Garden  culture  of  root  crops 
a  □  The  culture  of  cabbage,  cauliflower, 

■  broccoli,  etc. 

I  □  Salads— growing  and  blanching 
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I  THE  TAG  ON  THE  BAG 
(Continued  from  page  37) 

Total  Feed  Requirements 
for  Dairy  .Animals 

i  Startins:  Calves.... 400  lbs.  feed  first  4  mo.  i 
Orowine  Stork  I 

From  4  to  18  mo..  .3  lbs.  per  day 

Dry  Cows . 6  to  8  lbs.  daily  ! 

Milking  Cows . Rule  of  Thumb  Feeding 

Recommendations 

Feed  one  pound  grain  ration  | 
to  eaeh  i 

4  lbs.  of  milk  for  Holsteins  i 

35/2  lbs.  of  milk  for  .Ayrshires  1 

3/2  lbs.  of  milk  for  Brown  Swiss 

3/2  lbs.  of  milk  for  Milking  Shorthorns  j 

3  lbs.  of  milk  for  Guernseys  i 

I  3  lbs.  of  milk  for  Jerseys  j 

Proteins  are  tricky  and  complex  chem-  ! 
ical  compounds.  When  they  are  produced 
by  animals  or  plants,  they  are  made  up  of 
substances  called  amino  acidx.  These 
amino  acids  play  an  extremely  important  | 
part  in  animal  nutrition,  because  it  is  from  1 
them  that  the  animal  builds  its  body  and  I 
also  builds  its  production  of  meat,  milk  or 
eggs.  There  are  about  22  of  these  amino 
acids  and  they  are  commonly  sjxyken  of  as 
I  “the  building  stones  of  the  body.” 

^  Ten  of  these  22  building  stones  are  i 
known  as  essential!  This  is  because  they  j 
I  must  he  supplied  to  the  animal  in  the  ' 
j  feed;  there  is  no  other  way  they  can  hr  i 
gotten  into  him.  The  other  12  “building 
stones”  arc  non-essential.  This  is  because 
thev  can  be  made  in  the  animal’s  digestive  1 
tract  from  other  substances.  ! 

Sometimes  feed  dealers  and  nutrition-  ! 
ists  refer  to  “high”  qualitv  and  “low” 
quality  protein.  ^Vhether  a  protein  is 
I  classed  as  high  or  low  quality  depends 
entirely  upon  the  balance  of  amino  acids 
or  “building  stones”  within  that  protein. 

.A  protein  that  is  made  up  of  amino  acids  | 
in  the  projxirtion  to  fill  most  of  the  needs 
1  of  the  animal  is  said  to  have  high  qual¬ 
ity.  A  protein  source  that  does  not  carr/ 
the  building  stones  in  the  proportion 
needed  hv  the  animal  is  said  to  be  of 
poor  quality. 

The  reason  that  good  mixed  feeds  con¬ 
tain  protein  from  a  variety  of  sources  is 
because  few  single  sources  contain  all  of 
the  building  stones  in  the  amounts  and 
proportions  needed  by  farm  animals.  If 
the  amino  acids  are  not  balanced  and  all 
the  essential  types  present  in  the  feed,  the  ; 
animal  suffers  and  will  not  do  well.  The  ' 
i  amino  acids  are  practically  useless  unless  j 
thev  can  work  as  a  team.  They  supple-  j 
ment  each  other  just  as  the  players  on  a  | 
well  trained  hall  team.  For  any  hall  team  I 
to  go  on  the  field  minus  one  or  more 
players  would  weaken  the  individual  effi-  ■ 
ciency  of  the  players  who  were  on  the  ' 
field,  even  though  each  is  a  star.  The  same 
is  true  in  nutrition.  If  a  ration  is  lacking 
I  in  one  or  more  of  the  10  essential  build¬ 
ing  stones,  the  efficiency  of  the  stones 
i  that  are  present  is  greatly  reduced  as  ' 


Hamprace  Hogs 

(or  Montana  No.  1 ) 

*T/»e  New  Look  Hogs” 

Excellent  records  of  litter  size,  cost 
of  gain  and  carcass  yield. 

Solid  block  in  color— good  moth¬ 
ers— great  foragers. 

Breeding  stock  all  ages  now  avail¬ 
able,  write  for  illustrated  literature 
and  prices. 

FARM  SERVICE  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Box  178  Alden,  Iowa 


Join  the  ronks  of  Successful  Breeders  Using  — 


BREEDER-ADE*  OIL 


, . .  for  mrer  pregnonciei .  .  ■  for 
Follow  fho  lood  of  succossful  broodori  in  oil 
ports  of  tho  country  — food  Broodor-ADE  Oil 
boforo  moting.  This  blond  of  corrot  oil* 
whtot  gorm  oil  end  *‘0  *  ecttvotod  enimof 
•torol  succosifully  combots  nutntionol  iter* 

Put  Breodor-ADE  0>l  in  food  of  horses,  cof- 
tlo,  swino,  dogs,  poultry  ond  fur«boorort. 
Oosogo  vorios  occording  to  size  of  onimel  — 
follow  simpio  diroctions  in  Bullotin  23  sont 
in  ooch  pockogo.  Ordors  shippod  somo  doy 
rocoivod.  Sond  chock  or  money  order  for 
$1 .80.  Money  bock  if  not  yotisfiod.  Breed* 
•rs  who  hove  tried  it  reorder  yeor  ofter  yeor. 


NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

SOUTH  WHITlfy,  INDIANA 


DAparlmunt  A-3,  *Trod*  Morli 


for  SOIL 

CONSERVATION 

PRACTICES 


Sove  and  protect  your  valuable  surface  toil.  The 
Donuter  Alt-Purpose  Blode  does  the  job  — terracing*  grod- 
ing*  scraping,  back-filling  and  bull-dezingl  Eosily  at¬ 
tached  to  rr.o*t  populor  tractor  models;  fast  one-man 
operation.  Dependable  and  rugged  — the  Danuser  Blade 
it  a  practical,  econemicot  short-cut  in  forming.  Write 
Dept.  U. 

DANUSER  MACHINE  CO.,  Fulton,  Me. 


Menufeeturers  ef  the  Femeut  Dwiuser  Digger 


AIL  ruiposi 
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well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  overall  ra¬ 
tion.  That  is  why  it  is  so  ver\-  important 
that  a  ration  be  completely  balanced  from 
an  amino  acid  standpoint  and  not  just 
partially  balanced.  The  presence  of  nine 
out  of  ten  amino  acids  does  not  give  90 
|)er  cent  efficiency. 

(iarbohydrales 

The  carbohydrate  portion  of  the  ration 
is  used  by  the  animal  to  produce  heat  and 
energy.  This  heat  and  energy  is  needed 
by  the  animal  so  that  it  can  move  about, 
breathe,  digest  its  food,  and  keep  itself 
warm. 

Carbohydrate  feedstuffs.  like  protein 
feedstuffs,  range  from  low  value  to  high 
value.  A  low  value  carbohydrate  is  one 
cariA'ing  excessive  amounts  of  hard-to- 
digest  fiber,  such  as  com  stalks,  stemmy 
hay,  and  hulls.  High  value  carbohydrates 
are  those  carrying  a  minimum  of  hard- 
to-digest  materials.  Wheat  and  corn  are 
high  value  carbohydrates.  Carbohydrates 
not  only  supply  heat  and  energy,  but  they 
go  into  the  production  of  fat.  If  an  animal 
is  fed  more  carbohydrates  than  is  needed 
for  the  life  processes,  the  surplus  goes  into 
fat.  That  is  why  we  pour  the  corn  to  hogs 
being  fattened  for  market. 

Fat 

The  third  basic  food  nutrient  is  fat.  Fat 
performs  the  same  duties  in  the  body  of 
animals  as  carbohydrates.  The  fat  portion 
of  the  ration,  however,  is  2*4  times  more 
potent  than  the  carbohydrate  portion. 
Another  way  of  saying  this  is  that  one 
pound  fat  will  supply  as  much  heat  and 
energy  to  the  animal  as  2*4  pounds  car- 
bohvdrate.  This  immediately  raises  the 
question,  “Whv  not  feed  large  amounts 
of  fat  and  a  small  amount  of  carbo- 
hvdrates?”  Farmers  would  like  that  but 
unfortunately  the  animals  wouldn’t.  Their 
digestive  systems  aren’t  geared  for  too 
much  fat,  which  is  difficult  to  digest  in 
large  amounts.  To  try  to  use  fats  in  ex¬ 
cessive  amounts  only  throws  the  animal 
off  feed,  which  is  costlv.  Humans  are  no 
better  off  than  animals  in  this  respect. 
The  consumption  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
following  fall  butchering  is  enormous.  Too 
much  freshly  killed  fat  pork  will  upset  the 
strongest  stomach.  High  producing  milk 
cows  have  been  known  to  go  off-feed 
when  changed  from  a  balanced  ration  to 
one  made  up  largely  of  ground  sovbeans. 
The  ground  soybeans  are  high  oil  ffat) 
carriers  and  cannot  be  used  as  such  in 
large  amounts. 

Fat  carried  in  the  ration  over  and 
above  that  needed  for  the  animal  for  liv¬ 
ing  is  stored  in  the  body  as  fat  flesh. 

Minerals 

Nutritionists  are  pretty  well  agreed  on 
how  much  fat,  carbohydrates  and  pro¬ 
teins  should  go  into  a  ration,  but  that 
agreement  ends  when  they  get  on  the 
subject  of  minerals.  The  curbstone  opin¬ 
ions  about  minerals  are  as  varied  as  they 
are  enormous.  In  order  to  tie  down  some 


TIME  ntoMtN  ^aniotte 

SOIL  TESTING  APPARATUS 

The  result  of  30  years  of  cooperative  research  with  agronomists  and  expert  soil  tech¬ 
nologists.  Methods  used  are  based  on  fundamentally  sound  chemical  reactions  adapted 
to  the  study  of  soils,  and  have  proved  invaluable  aids  in  diagnosing  deficiencies  in 
plant  food  constituents.  Used  by  farmers  the  country  over.  So  simple  to  operate 
that  4-H  clubs  use  it  in  their  soil  testing  projects, 

LaMotte  Combination  Soil  Testing  Sets 

Each  outfit  is  a  complete  Soil  Laboratory,  ready 
to  use  on  prepared  soil  samples.  All  equipment 
is  compactly  arranged  in  convenient  open  front 
cases.  Reagents,  glassware  and  color  charts  for 
each  test  are  stored  in  individual  racks  which 
may  be  removed  and  placed  at  the  convenience 
of  the  operator  while  making  the  tests.  Sufficient 
quantities  of  reagents  are  supplied  for  making 
approximately  100  tests  for  each  element.  Re¬ 
fills  of  reagents  and  other  parts  are  available 
for  immediate  shipment. 

AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT  (ORDER  BY  NUMBER) 

No.  ST-1004,  tests  for  pH  (soil  acidity),  Phosphorus,  Potassium,  and  Nitrates, 

Price  complete  —  $3H.50  f.o.b.  Touson,  Aid, 

No.  ST- 1005,  tests  for  pH  (soil  acidity).  Phosphorus,  Potassium,  Nitrates,  and  Replaceable 
Calcium.  Price  complete  —  S45,0()  f.o.b.  Touson,  Aid. 

No.  ST-1013,  tests  for  the  1)  major  and  minor  elements:  pH  (soil  acidity).  Phosphorus,  Potas¬ 
sium,  Nitrates,  Calcium,  Ammonia  Nitrogen,  Nitrite  Nitrogen,  Iron,  Aiagnesium, 
Aianganese,  Aluminum,  Sulfates,  and  Chlorides. 

Price  complete  —  SH2,50  f.o.b.  Towson,  Aid. 

LaMOTTE  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  FQ  TOWSON,  BALTIMORE  4,  MARYLAND 


INCOm-BUILDING  IDEAS 


INFORMATION 


Whether  or  not  you  own  Guernseys,  you’ll 
find  valuable  tips  on  breeding  and  milk  production 
in  this  complete  1930  Kit,  available  through  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 


FREE 

INFORMATION 

m 

MAIL  COUPON 
TODAY 


Packed  w’ith  practical  facts  and  figures  and  market  data  — 
this  timely  Kit  will  prove  useful  to  anyone  interested  in 
breeding,  buying,  selling  or  dairying. 

And  remember,  Guernsey  Cattle  and  premium-priced  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk  have  proved  a  dependable  source  of  better  income 
in  countless  cases. 


The  Amarican  Guernsay  Cottla  Club 

506  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 
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Name . 
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The  weeds'll  be  back  full  force  In  the  sprinii 
.  .  .  but  you  can  lick  'em  easy  with  Jarl.  It 
kills  weeds  two  ways!  Its  yard-wide  sickle  bar 
slices  throutih  the  toughest  growths  .  .  .  and 
Its  14  foot  weed  spray  attachment  covers  your 
lawn  or  garden  fast  .  .  .  keeps  weeds  from 
coming  back.  Cut  fencerows,  ditch  hanks  .  . . 
spray  Insecticides  In  row  crops,  truck  gardens 
with  this  light,  nimble  new  Jarl.  Write  for 
your  dealer's  name  now.  Be  ready  for  spring. 

JARI  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


2938  Pillsbury  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Brahman 

CROSSBREEDING 

Builds 

Better 

Beef 

Brahman  X  =  Rapid  Growth,  High  Dressing 
Percentage,  Heat  Tolerance,  Unsurpassed  Dis¬ 
ease  Resistance,  Insect  Resistance,  Longer 
Productive  Life  .  .  .  and  Rangeability. 

The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  has  proved 
Brahman  crossbreeding  value.  Brahmans  crossed 
with  non-Brahman  breeds  give  stronger  offspring 
showing  great  hybrid  vigor.  For  information  on 
America's  finest  Brahmans,  write  for  packet  "J”. 

NORRIS 

CATTLE  COMPANY 

R.  G.  “Bob"  Herrmann,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Bex  1051  Ocala,  Horida. 


facts  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  function  min¬ 
erals  perform  in  the  animal  body.  The 
framework  of  any  animal,  whether  it  be 
beast  or  fowl,  consists  of  the  skeleton 
which  is  built  from  the  mineral  matter 
that  goes  into  the  animal’s  digestive  sys¬ 
tem.  Minerals  are  also  found  in  the  blood 
stream  in  varying  quantities  as  well  as  in 
the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body. 

There  is  virtual  agreement  that  there  ' 
are  13  minerals  essential  for  the  well- 
;  being  of  animals.  These  are:  Sodium, 
chlorine,  calcium,  phosphorus,  iodine,  iron, 
j  copper,  manganese,  cobalt,  sulfur,  potas- 
'  sium,  magnesium  and  zinc.  There  is  only 
partial  agreement  that  there  may  be  a  few 
minerals  in  addition  to  the  commonly 
accepted  13  that  are  also  important  in 
good  animal  health.  The  fact  that  13 
minerals  are  essential  for  optimum  ani-  j 
mal  health  does  not  mean  that  they  must 
always  be  added  to  the  ration  for  live- 
stcK  k.  Some  of  them  are  needed  only  in 
trace  amounts  and  some  are  carried  in  the 
other  ration  ingredients.  ; 

Sodium  and  chlorine,  because  they  com¬ 
bine  to  form  common  salt,  are  usually 
considered  together  when  discussing  the 
needs  of  livestock  for  minerals.  .-Ml  animals 
need  salt  in  addition  to  that  carried  in 
the  feeds  they  eat.  .Animals  that  are  salt 
starved  grow  and  develop  unsatisfactorily. 

.\  verv  delicate  balance  exists  among  the  j 
various  bodilv  fluids  and  salt  is  of  prime  j 
importance  in  keeping  this  balance.  The 
!  accepted  way  of  getting  this  needed  salt 
i  to  farm  livestock  is  to  offer  it  as  common 
salt  of  a  livestock  grade. 

Two  other  minerals  which  are  usually 
^  considered  together  are  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  because  these  two  minerals  make  ■ 
up  over  90  per  cent  of  the  animal  skeleton, 
and  about  three-fourths  of  the  mineral 
matter  in  the  entire  body.  Both  minerals 
are  fed  in  ration  mixtures.  Ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  steamed  bone  meal  are  two  of 
I  several  sources. 

Iodine  is  important  in  animal  rations 
I  because  the  activity  of  the  thyroid  gland 
i  in  the  neck  is  dependent  upon  this  mineral. 
When  too  small  amounts  of  iodine  are 
present  the  thyroid  gland  enlarges  in  an 
attempt  to  produce  more  of  it  and  the 
result  is  goiter.  Hairless  pigs  are  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  iodine  deficiency.  There  are 
,  manv  areas  in  the  country’  where  the  soil 
I  contains  insufficient  amounts  of  iodine  to 
fortify  the  crops.  Because  of  this  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  iodine  to  the  stock  rations. 
Iodine  is  supplied  to  the  ration  through 
iodized  salt  or  perhaps  potassium  iodide. 

Iron  and  copper  are  two  other  minerals 
which  work  in  close  cooperation  with  each 
other.  .An  adequate  supply  of  iron  is  a 
must  because  it  is  one  of  the  main  constitu- 
!  ents  of  the  hemoglobin  in  the  blood.  The 
I  hemoglobin  is  an  iron  compound  in  the 
red  blood  cells  which  carries  oxygen 
!  throughout  the  body.  When  too  small  a 
quantity  of  iron  is  present,  an  anemic  con¬ 
dition  develops  which  can  soon  cause 
severe  unthriftiness  or  death.  In  addition 
to  the  iron  small  amounts  of  copper  must 
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Handles  12  gallons  of  any  spray 
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ELIMINATE  CONTINUOUS  PUMPING 


Model  3-P  with  4-gallon  com¬ 
pression  tank,  assures  continued 
spray  at  high  pressure  long  after 
pumping  stops.  It’s  strictly  a 
"one  man  job",  eosy,  fast  ond 
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^^e^^BROAD  BREASTED  WHITES 


Here  are  popular-sized  birds  (table  dress 
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bf  present  to  make  possible  the  formation 
of  the  hemoglobin  even  though  the  cop¬ 
per  is  not  an  actual  part  of  this  com¬ 
pound.  Iron  and  copper  salts  are  the 
sources  of  these  two  minerals  most  com¬ 
monly  used. 

Manganese  is  essential  for  animals  but 
only  traces  are  needed.  With  the  exception 
of  poultry,  which  require  it  in  larger 
amounts  than  other  animals,  sufficient 
quantities  are  usually  found  in  the  natural 
feedstufTs.  Minute  amounts  of  manganese 
help  prevent  slipped  tendon  (perosis)  in 
chickens  and  may  aid  in  the  hatchahility 
of  eggs.  Manganese  sulphate  is  most  com¬ 
monly  added  in  feeds  as  the  manganese 
carrier. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  found  that 
some  of  the  most  severe  troubles  with 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats  has  been  due  to 
cobalt  deficiency.  Before  the  true  cause 
of  the  trouble  was  known,  ailments  stem¬ 
ming  from  cobalt  deficiency  were  variously 
called  salt  sickness,  bush  sickness,  and 
others.  The  addition  to  the  ration  of  min¬ 
ute  amounts  of  cobalt  will  correct  these 
difficulties  in  a  very  short  time.  The  forms 
of  cobalt  used  most  frequently  in  live¬ 
stock  rations  are  cobalt  sulphate,  cobalt 
carbonate,  and  cobalt  chloride. 

The  remaining  four  minerals  of  the  13 
originally  mentioned  are  sulfur,  potassium, 
magnesium,  and  zinc.  These  four  minerals 
are  often  present  in  the  feeds  fed  to  farm 
animals  in  sufficient  amounts  to  take  care 
of  their  needs. 

Other  minerals  than  the  13  mentioned 
may  be  of  significant  importance  in  live¬ 
stock  feeding,  but  their  functions  in  the 
body  and  the  symptoms  of  deficiency  are 
yet  relatively  unknown.  Some  farmers  are 
feeding  salt  fortified  with  trace  minerals 
(cobalt,  manganese,  iron,  copper,  iodine). 
Such  mixtures  arc  called  “trace  mineral¬ 
ized  salt,”  and  arc  available  commercially. 

Vilamin.s 

Future  historians  will  likely  be  tempted 
to  brand  this  the  “Mtamin  .Age.”  The 
crowded  shelves  of  brightly  colored  cap¬ 
sules,  tablets,  powders  and  liquids  which 
every  drug,  dime,  and  department  store 
displays  to  the  confused  buyer  are  evidence 
that  vitamins  are  big  business  if  nothing 
else.  These  v’cry  necessary  nutritional  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  food  of  both  man  and 
bt'ast  are  precariously  near  to  being  over- 
promoted.  Some  animal  nutritionists  and 
feed  makers  who  are  promoting  vitamins 
are  having  a  hard  time  keeping  their  feet 
on  the  ground.  Perhaps  in  the  shakedown, 
when  the  hysteria  of  a  new  discovery 
wears  off,  vitamins  will  emerge  in  their 
true  value  and  we’ll  know  enough  about 
them  to  use  them  profitably  and  effici¬ 
ently. 

A’itamins  are  not  cure-alls;  they  are 
necessary  to  human  and  animal  health, 
and  when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
ration  they  should  be  added.  But  too 
many  expect  miracles  from  them  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  cover  deficiencies  in  other  nu¬ 
trients  with  shotgun  mixtures  of  vitamins. 


SOONCR  OR  LATER  YOU  WILL  RIND  IT  RRORITARLC  TO 
OWN  A  SRRINRLCR  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM.  WHEN  YOU  DO. 
tUY  THE  REST  RY  TEST>  A  SYSTEM  EOUIRRED  WITH  IRECO 
COURLINCS.  VALVES  AND  SITTINGS  MADE  OR  ALODYNE 
TREATED  ALUMINUMI _ 

mCK  COUPLINGS  MAKE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 
POSSIBLE,  VEMANB  THE  BEST. . IRECO 

Tilt  Famous  IRECO  Couplar  (fonntriy  namod  Stout) 


UNO  roa  NAMi  ot 
NiAoitt  Miuaa 


1.  Hook  and  Stabilizer,  positive  automatic 
lock,  prevents  rotation  of  pipe.  Sprinklers 
cannot  tip. 

2.  Attachment  of  coupler  and  bond  to 

tubing  made  possible  by  common  hand 
tools.  Easy  adjustment  or  replacement. 
May  be  re-used  on  new  tubing. 

3.  The  famous  "IRECO"  gasket.  A  posi¬ 
tive  seal  at  all  pressures.  Protects  tubing 
ends  and  provides  for  easy  engagement 
of  joint. 

4.  Shroud  ring.  Positively  retains  gasket 
for  streamline  water  flow.  No  pockets  or 


crevices  to  accumulate  sand  and  dirt. 

5.  Seal  rings  provide  positive  seal  at  all 
pressures. 

6.  Threaded  Sprinkler  Outlet  for  l"  pipe. 
An  integral  part  of  coupler,  can  be  plug¬ 
ged  when  sprinkler  is  not  attached. 

7.  Streamlined  Water  Flow.  Internal 
streamlined  design  of  coupler  and  gasket 
leaves  no  bare  ends  of  pipe  protruding 
to  cause  turbulence. 

8.  Well  Designed  Entrance  Pan  keeps  out 
dirt,  speeds  up  assembly,  stabilises  line. 


Send  for  a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Irrigation  Equipment  News!" 

IRRIGATION  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 

409  East  8th  St.,  Eugene,  Oregon 


another  SACCO-FED 
CHAMPIOM! 


GRAND  CHAMPION 
STEER  Ur.  Div.l.  Shown 
by  Bonnie  lu  Logan, 
Lin-Lo  Farm,  VanWert, 
Ohio,  at  the  1949 
International  Livestock 
Exposition. 


Brought  Up  on  SACCO  — 

Both  Bonnie  Lu  Logan  and  her  father, 

R.  G.  Logan,  know  there’s  something 
better  in  Sacco.  They  write:  “We  use 
Sacco  V-19  Mineral  in  our  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  throughout  the  year.  Have  found 
it  very  satisfactory.”  Bonnie  Lu’s  success 
proves  the  extra  quality  in  Sacco  makes 
a  big  difference  —  assures  best  protection 


ACCO-lke  BIG-VALUE  Mineral 

:  father,  against  mineral  deficieftcies  that  constantly 
»mething  threaten  livestock  profits.  Sacco  V-19  Min- 
We  use  eral  is  complete,  balanced,  scientifically 

ng  pro-  blended.  To  every  pound  of  Sacco,  24,000 

e  found  units  of  Vitamin  D  are  added.  Safeguard 
success  your  farm  animals  .  .  .  with  Sacco!  Write 
0  makes  today  for  free  literature  and  the  name  of 
rotection  your  Sacco  V-19  dealer. 

THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Calumbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Saginaw, 
_  _  ^  Mich.;  Holland,  Mich.;  Carey,  Ohio. 


V-19 


MINIMI  FIED 


^  ^  food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp. 

Better  ser^ormance.  better  price. ..your  best  buy  is  BOLENS 


They  can’t  be  fed  by  the  “by  guess  and 
by  gosh”  method. 

It  is  important  to  know  just  what  part 
vitamins  play  in  the  nutrition  of  farm 
animals.  A  book  as  long  as  Gone  With 
The  Wind  could  be  written  on  the  action 
and  interaction  of  vitamins  in  the  animal 
body.  Briefly,  vitamins  play  an  important 
role  in  the  prevention  of  various  defici¬ 
ency  ailments  connected  with  growth, 
health  and  reproduction.  In  any  case,  vita¬ 
mins  are  needed  in  only  minute  amounts, 
but  the  importance  of  having  these  minute 
amounts  present  cannot  be  over-empha¬ 
sized. 

There  are  several  of  the  known  vita¬ 
mins  which  are  often  deficient  in  the  usual 
livestock  and  poultr\'  rations.  One  of  these 
is  vitamin  A.  This  vitamin  aids  in  growth 
promotion,  so  is  important  in  the  ration  of 
young  animals.  It  is  important  that  all 
young  animals  take  the  first  milk  their 
mothers  produce  (colostrum)  inasmuch  as 
this  milk  is  very  high  in  vitamin  A  (per¬ 
haps  10  to  100  times  more  than  ordinary 
milk).  This  increased  vitamin  A  content 
of  the  first  milk  is  just  another  example  of 
Mother  Nature’s  way  of  looking  after  her 
children.  Young  animals  have  ver\-  little 
vitamin  A  stored  in  their  bodies  at  birth 
so  this  colostrum  intake  is  needed  to  in¬ 
crease  their  resistance  to  infection.  Com¬ 
mon  sources  of  vitamin  A  are  fish  liver 
oils,  green  pasture  and  a  green  cured  hay. 
For  some  reason  feedstuff's  carr\ing  a  yel¬ 
low  color  arc  good  sources  of  this  vitamin: 
therefore,  it  is  found  in  yellow  corn  but 
not  in  white  corn.  One  of  the  reasons  it  is 
usually  necessar\-  to  add  vitamin  A  to 
rations  is  because  most  of  the  natural  car¬ 
riers  lose  their  vitamin  A  potency  after 
being  in  storage  for  a  time.  .Animals  on 
gre<‘n  pasture  should  have  no  vitamin  A 
deficiency. 

\*itamin  D.  or  what  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  the  sunshine  vitamin,  is  frequently 
deficient  in  many  rations.  \’itamin  D  plays 
a  ver\-  important  part  in  the  dev'elopment 
of  sound  bones.  One  of  the  many  symp¬ 
toms  of  vitamin  D  deficiency  is  rickets,  a 
bone  ailment.  This  vitamin  is  present  in 
fish  oils,  irradiated  products,  sun  cured 
hays,  and  is  produced  by  body  processes 
when  exposed  to  sunshine.  .Animals  out  of 
doors  during  the  summer  months  are  usu¬ 
ally  well  supplied  with  vitamin  D.  During 
the  winter  months  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  A’itamin  D  level  where  it  should  be 
is  somewhat  more  difficult.  Today,  with 
the  use  of  oils  and  irradiated  products  in 
feeds,  animals  can  be  raised  if  necessary  in 
the  complete  absence  of  sunlight  and 
still  show  no  vitamin  D  deficiency  s\Tnp- 
toms. 

Vitamin  G.  now  known  as  riboflavin,  is 
esjjecially  important  in  poultry  and  hog 
rations.  This  factor  promotes  good  growth, 
aids  in  egg  production  and  the  prevention 
of  dermatitis.  It  is  present  in  liver,  milk, 
whey  and  high  quality  alfalfa.  For  years 
tons  and  tons  of  the  by-products  of  the  dis¬ 
tilling  industry'  were  dumped  into  rivers  as 


CONSERVE  SPACE 


PRODUCE 
FULL  SIZE, 
TOP  QUALITY 
FRUIT 


USUALLY 

BEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 
AFTER 
PLANTING 


VARIfTIK  -  APPLES:  Cortlan<I.  Red  Delicious, 
.McIntosh 

PEARS:  Bartlett,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Ducheh> 
PRICES-  $3.75  each,  3  for  $10.50;  10  trees  $3.00  each; 
too  trees  $2.50  each. 

^'rite  for  our  BI(i  FRF'E  1950  C.\T.\L(M»  in  full 
color.  Describes  and  illustrates  best  varieties  of 
Apples.  Pears.  I*eaehes,  (dierries.  Blueberries, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Ornaiiiental  and  Shade  d  rees.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Established  IK80. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

243  Maple  Street,  Dantville,  N.  Y. 


f.Osb-  Eoctory 


'Off  (/se/f. 


Breeds  The  Ideal 
“Fomi/y-Size” 
Turkey 


MOTOs-MOWER 


Dretted  weights  for  our  Mtdium 
Broadbreatl  Bronie  hens  are  11-13 
lbs.,  toms  IB-30  lbs.  Dressed 
weights  of  our  Small  Broadbreast 
hens  are  8-11  lbs.,  toms  14-17  lbs. 
Bred  to  site  far  10  years.  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  100% 
live  delivery  of  poults  guaranteed. 
Big  demand.  Order  now. 


20  issues  oj 
Farm  Quarterly 


‘  ‘  D  0  u  b  I  e  - 
breasted"  and 
bred  tor  fine 
bone  structure. 


LAN-TAY  TURKEY  FARM 

BOX  F  ANCHORAGE,  KY. 


The  next  twenty  issues  of  Farm 
Quarterly  are  available  at  less 
than  10  rents  a  co|iy.  Just  order 
a  5  year  subscription,  attach  your 
check  for  $7.7.5  and  yours  will  be 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  tiext 
20  issues  of  the  beautiful,  infor¬ 
mative  Farm  Quarterly. 


2'A  HORSES 

for  YOU 


Farm  Quarterly 

22  Fast  12th  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Enter  my  .5  year  subscription  for 
which  I  enclose  $7.75.  My  sub¬ 
scription  is 

□  new 

□  renewal 
[~~|  extension 


Here’s  your  best  new  buy  in  garden  tractors !  The 
new  low  -priced  Model  12BB  POWER-HO  DeLuxe. 
Streamlined,  with  new  hi^h  power  2Vj  H.P.  en¬ 
gine  and  many  exclusive  ’extras’’  including  new- 
V-12  tires  on  4"  rims.  Takes  all  standard  Bolens 
implements.  See  it,  try  it,  at  your  dealer,  or 
j  write  for  details.  I'T’S  GREA'T ! 


Name. 


Address, 


31«-l  Pork  Streat 


Port  Waihingfen,  Vfii. 


I  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  what  was  then 
I  considered  refuse.  Today  the  supplies  of 
this  ver\’  same  product  arc  widely  used 
in  the  nutrition  of  animals  and  poultry 
because  of  the  high  vitamin  potency.  Dis¬ 
tiller’s  products  and  “riboflavin  supple¬ 
ment”  are  commonly  used  to  supply  this 
vitamin. 

.\iacin,  or  nicotinic  acid,  is  a  vitamin 
that  is  added  to  most  hog  rations  and  in 
some  instances  to  the  rations  of  turkeys  ; 
and  broilers.  This  vitamin  promotes  health 
and  vigor.  Pigs  deficient  in  niacin  may 
have  poor  appetites,  dennatitis,  and  be 
generally  unthrifty. 

Poultry  defici(‘nt  in  niacin  may  develop 
sore  mouths,  show  a  marked  reduction  in 
feed  intake,  develop  a  scaly  dermatitis  and 
be  generally  unthrifty.  The  best  natural 
sources  of  this  vitamin  are  wheat  midd¬ 
lings,  wheat  bran,  liver  meal,  and  dried 
■  yeasts. 

Other  vitamins  just  as  important  as 
the  four  listed  above  do  not  present  a  ! 
nutrition  problem  to  the  farmer  because  | 
they  are  nonnally  carried  in  sufficient 
quantities  in  the  regular  feedstufTs  he  will 
be  giving  liis  animals  every  day.  Below  are 
listed  the  other  vitamins  and  their  func¬ 
tion  in  nutrition.  Pantothenic  acid,  or  the 
filtrate  factor  .promotes  good  health  and 
vigor.  \’itamin  Bj,  or  thiamin,  promotes 
a  healthy  nervous  system.  Vitamin  C,  or  as- 
:  corbie  acid,  prevents  scurvy  (is  not  needed 
by  poultry),  \ntamin  E.  or  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  vitamin,  is  probably  connected  with 
reproduction  and  the  maternal  instinct. 
\’itamin  K,  or  the  coagulation  vitamin, 
aids  blood  clotting.  Vitamin  H,  or  biotin,  , 
aids  growth,  food  utilization  and  feather-  | 
ing.  Choline  works  in  conjunction  with  | 
I  manganese  to  prevent  perosis.  j 

Recentlv  isolated  vitamins  arc  inositol, 
pyracine,  folic  acid,  para  amino  benzoic 
[  acid,  and  B,-.. 

:  I 

'  \^’aler  —  Free  and  Plentiful  ! 

Of  the  six  basic  food  nutrients  only  one 
j  comes  to  the  farmer  free  of  charge.  This 
I  is  water.  The  fact  that  water  is  free  has 
led  many  farmers  to  underestimate  its 
I  great  importance  in  nutrition.  Of  all  the 
animal  foods,  it  is  the  most  important  be¬ 
cause:  (1)  An  animal  will  die  more 
quickly  from  lack  of  water  than  from 
any  of  the  other  food  nutrients.  (2)  Water 
carries  the  other  five  nutrients  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another.  (3)  Water 
aids  digestion  through  chemical  reaction. 
(4)  Water  aids  in  the  control  of  bodily 
temperature. 

In  spite  of  this  weight  of  evidence 
WATER  IS  THE  NUTRIENT  WHICH  i 
FARM  ANIMALS  ARE  MOST  OFTEN  1 
DEPRIVED  OF,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it’s  free.  There  may  be  a  psycho¬ 
logical  reason  back  of  this.  Perhaps  the 
farmer  says  to  himself,  “I  had  better  feed 
this  bag  of  commercial  feed  carefully,  it 
cost  me  plenty.”  And  then  he  turns  around 
and  walks  from  the  hen  house  or  pig  lot 
leaving  a  dry  watering  trough  behind  him. 
Every  feeder  should  realize  that  there  is 


L.  R.  NELSON  MFC.  CO 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


SPRINKLER  MFC.  CORP 


Handles  both  hay  and  row  crops. .  .Quickly  and  easily  changefl  over  from  one 
crop  to  another, . .  Eliminates  all  the  heavy  work  . ,  ,  Only  clean,  twine-free  feed 
goes  into  silo  .  .  .Savings  on  twine  alone  frequently  offset  the  extra  investment 
...M  odel  1.>1D  (with  engine  or  power  take-off)  for  the  average  farm  . . .  Model 
181  for  farms  where  maximum  capacity  is  needed. 

See  your  Pa,  )ec  dealer  or  send  us  your  name  for  free  booklet  describing  all 
models  of  Pa,»ec  Forage  Harvesters.  Pa,)ec  Machine  Coni,)any,  11  Main  Street, 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS^ 


PAPEC  Feed  Machinery  also  includes  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Fill 
Crop  Blowers. ..Ensilage  Cutters... Hammer  Mills. ..Feed  A 


H  w  ^ 

NO  CLOUDS 
REQUIRED 


Be  independent  of  the  weather— provide  the  necessary  amount  of  water  for  your 
crops  when  and  where  needed.  Faultless  operation  of  Rain  Bird  Sprinklers  assures 
increased  production  at  lower  costs  on  row  crops,  pasture,  orchard  or  garden. 
Specially  Designed. ..  Used  throughout  the  world.  Rain  Bird  supplies  19  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  sprinklers  for  agricultural  purposes  alone.  Solve  your  irrigation 
problem  with  the  most  appropriate  sprinkler  for  your  particular  needs. 


Write  for  free  catalog  on  the  world's  most  complete  line  of  agricultural  sprinklers 


a  red  crystallin  material  which  they  called 
\'itamin  B,2.  Thus  after  long  years  of 
search,  research,  and  guess,  the  actual 
entity  responsible  for  stepped  up  growth 
rate  of  pigs  under  steers  was  pinned  down. 
Upon  the  announcement  of  this  discoverv 
the  great  flurry'  that  is  still  with  us  regard¬ 
ing  vitamin  B,2  and  its  miraculous  powers 
was  started. 

Vitamin  Bio,  which  is  one  of  several  fac¬ 
tors  making  up  its  predecessor,  the  .Ani¬ 
mal  Protein  Factor,  is  without  doubt  of 
great  importance  in  the  field  of  nutrition, 
both  human  and  animal.  If  nothing  more 
ever  came  from  the  isolation  of  this  vita¬ 
min  than  the  ability  to  cure  people  of 
that  dreaded  disease,  {jernicious  anemia, 
all  efforts  would  be  more  than  repaid. 
This  vitamin  is  proving  of  value  far 
beyond  this  single  use,  however. 

Vitamin  Bio  is  a  mighty  midget.  One 
ounce  of  the  pure  crystal  is  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  56  million  baby  chicks 
for  one  week.  On  this  basis  one  ounce 
of  the  pure  material  would  sufficiently 
fortify  70  carloads  of  chick  starter.  The 
use  of  the  pure  crystal  at  present  is  con¬ 
fined  to  laboratory  investigations  because 
of  its  extremely  high  cost. 

In  livestock  feeding  this  v'itamin  is 
important  because,  as  was  demonstrated 
by  feed  lot  pigs,  the  vitamin  promotes 
health,  vigor  and  rapid  growth.  The  fact 
that  this  vitamin  has  just  recently  been 
discovered  and  is  now  being  highly  pub¬ 
licized  does  not  mean  that  something 
new  under  the  sun  has  been  discovered. 
This  now  famous  Bio  has  been  with  us 
since  the  beginning  of  time.  Man  has  just 
now  been  able  to  pin  it  down.  As  someone 
remarked  recently,  nutritionists  are  just 
now  finding  out  what  hogs  have  known 
for  a  long  time. 

The  fact  that  chicken  and  cattle  manure 
have  been  the  source  of  most  publicitv  as 
the  location  of  B12  does  not  mean  that 
these  are  the  only  places  it  is  found. 
Farmers  and  feeders  have  had  available 
to  them  natural  carriers  of  this  vitamin 
for  years.  Fish  meal,  meat  scraps,  and  the 
more  recent  homogenized  condensed  fish, 
are  what  are  known  as  natural  carriers  of 
this  nutrient.  The  only  blind  spot  in  the 
use  of  natural  carriers  is  the  fact  that  only 
by  laboratory’  assay  methods  or  quality 
testing  can  the  potency  of  these  natural 
carriers  be  measured.  Natural  sources  may 
vary  from  a  high  to  a  very  low  amount  of 
the  vitamin.  Only  by  laboratory’  analysis 
can  the  actual  quality  be  determined. 
Todav  many  feed  manufacturers  are  add¬ 
ing  what  is  called  .Animal  Protein  Factor 
supplement  to  their  feeds  in  addition  to 
the  natural  carriers.  This  is  not  done  as  a 
substitute  measure  for  the  natural  carriers. 
Instead  it  is  done  as  a  reinforcement  of  the 
natural  carriers  in  order  to  standardize  the 
feed,  thus  making  for  greater  uniformity 
and  a  maximum  of  nutritional  goodness. 
The  old  standbys  like  tankage,  fish  meal 
and  meat  scraps  do  far  more  for  a  ration 


no  ingredient  or  combination  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  that  will  do  the  job  he  wants  done, 
regardless  of  the  price  paid,  unless  fresh 
clean  water  is  kept  before  the  liv’cstock  in 
plentiful  supply  at  all  times. 

The  .Amazing  B12 

The  most  amazing  and  interesting  of  all 
is  B,2,  which  has  set  nutritionists  agog. 
Hand.some  claims  are  made  for  it  and 
some  feed  makers  are  having  a  holiday  in 
promoting  it.  This  vitamin,  which  is  part 
of  the  so-called  “animal  protein  factor,” 
is  said  to  have  many  revolutionary  possi¬ 
bilities. 

For  years  farmers  have  known  that 
hogs  following  cattle  grow  better  than 
similar  hogs  kept  in  lots  apart  from  the 
cattle  even  though  the  two  groups  of  hogs 
were  on  exactly  the  same  ration.  The 
usual  explanation  was  that  the  pigs  fol¬ 
lowing  the  cattle  had  access  to  large 
quantities  of  partially  digested  com  and, 
therefore,  were  able  to  make  better  than 
average  use  of  it.  This  theory  is  entirely 
without  grounds  since  the  whole  corn 
which  passes  through  cattle  is  in  no  way 
partially  digested.  .All  that  can  be  said 
of  such  com  is  that,  being  thoroughly 
moistened,  it  is  easier  to  chew. 

Some  feed  experts  suggested  that  per¬ 
haps  protein  entered  into  the  picture  in 
some  way.  On  the  basis  of  this  the  term 
.Animal  Protein  Factor  was  horn.  This 
term  still  has  a  prominent  place  in  the 
language  of  livestock  nutrition. 

Nutritional  research  with  swine  some 
years  ago  turned  up  the  fact  that  pigs,  in 
order  to  grow  and  develop  at  an  optimum 
rate,  need  the  B-complex  or  water  soluble 
vitamins.  .About  this  same  time  it  was 
found  that  cow  manure,  or  manure  from 
any  ruminating  animal,  contains  a  very 
goodlv  supply  of  these  v’itamins.  Once 
these  facts  were  established,  the  answer  to 
the  fast  gains  made  by  hogs  following 
cattle  was  at  hand.  When  rations  fed  to 
steers  arc  analyzed  for  the  water  soluble 
vitamins  and  then  the  droppings  from 
these  same  animals  are  analyzed,  it  is 
found  that  the  vitamin  content  of  the 
manure  is  higher  than  that  of  the  ration 
fed.  This  increase  of  necessity  must  come 
from  some  place.  It  is  known  today  that 
the  action  of  the  millions  of  micro¬ 
organisms  in  the  first  stomach  compart¬ 
ment  ^ paunch  or  rumen''  of  ruminating 
animals  produces  these  vitamins  directly 
within  the  animal  itself.  Tl»ese  vitamins 
are  in  turn  deposited  in  the  manure,  giv¬ 
ing  it  considerable  nutritive  value. 

.As  soon  as  the  vitamin  idea  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  proven,  it  then  became  known 
that  the  long  standing  .Animal  Protein 
Factor  idea  was  false.  Even  though  this 
is  true,  the  term  stays  with  us  because  it 
has  been  so  well  established. 

In  .April,  1948.  another  step  forward 
was  made  in  solving  the  .Animal  Protein 
Factor  riddle.  Merck  and  Co.,  manufac¬ 
turing  chemists  of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  isolated 
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than  furnish  B,.j.  As  important  as  this  new 
discovcrv'  is,  it  still  is  in  no  way  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  other  water  soluble  vitamins 
(of  which  there  are  many)  or  the  all-im¬ 
portant  amino  acids  (building  stones). 

\  itamin  B,2  is  just  another  cog  in  the 
wheel  of  sound  nutrition,  and  is  in  no 
way  a  lone  crusader  that  can  replace  all 
contenders  for  the  limelight  on  the  live¬ 
stock  feeding  stage.  This  erroneous  idea 
has  gained  wide  acceptance  because  of 
half  truths  which  have  been  given  wide 
publicity.  A  good  example  of  this  was  a 
statement  appearing  recently  to  the  effect 
that  man  would  soon  be  nourishing  him¬ 
self  completely  and  soundly  by  eating  dry 
cereal  three  times  a  day  sj)rinkled  with 
Vitamin  B,-.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
imagine  such  a  menu  replacing  a  thick 
juicy  steak  now  and  then,  which  it  won’t. 

THE  AUTHOR — Robert  Zinn  is  a  suine  specialist  whose 
livestock  articles  have  appeared  in  Farm  Quarterly  many 
times.  After  hiith  school,  ho  farmed  for  three  years  before 
entering  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  then  spent  seven  years  as  an  instructor  in 
vocational  agriculture,  and  went  from  that  to  his  present 
position  as  Swine  Specialist  fur  a  large  feed  manufacturer. 


HOG  DOG 

(Continued  from  page  77) 

trained  dogs  is  about  the  same  as  the  value 
Doc  Pugh  placed  on  the  saddle  horse  he 
swapped  for  Burt. 

Blue  Leopard  dogs  can  be  just  as  easily 
trained  to  handle  cattle,  horses  and  sheep 
as  they  can  be  taught  the  skillful  manage¬ 
ment  of  wild  hogs.  Breeders  in  Texas, 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  notwithstanding 
the  18th  verse  of  23  Deuteronomy,  are 
selling  a  lot  of  dogs. 

Viewed  from  broadside  this  graceful 
animal  presents  an  unusual  appearance. 
His  dark  leopard  spots  against  a  blue  or 
tawny  background  present  a  coloring  that 
is  different  from  that  of  any  other  canine. 
When  he  turns  his  head,  disclosing  his 
white  eyes,  the  overall  picture  is  weird 
and  uncanny.  Even  so,  he  is  a  beautiful 
dog  with  a  strong,  graceful  body,  heavy 
shoulders,  broad  chest,  rather  long  but 
powerful  neck.  His  collar  and  chest  are 
white;  his  legs,  large  but  well-formed,  are 
either  blue  or  tawny,  fading  into  snow 
white  below  his  knees.  Burt,  Doc  Pugh’s 
bitch,  weighed  62  pounds  the  day  her 
seven  puppies  were  two  weeks  old.  The 
males  are  somewhat  heavier. 

Origin  of  the  Breed 

Where  did  such  a  breed  of  dogs  come 
from?  What  is  their  origin?  Who  hrst 
brought  them  to  Louisiana?  To  what 


other  breed  can  their  bloodlines  be 
traced?  No  one  knows. 

Not  one  of  the  6ve  scribes  who  came 
with  Hernando  DeSoto’s  gold  hunters  left 
a  description  of  the  dogs  they  brought 
along,  except  that  they  were  vicious,  man- 
hating  animals.  But  those  chroniclers  did 
leave  records  which  disclose  that  the 
Spanish  commander,  on  several  occasions 
unleashed  his  dogs  and  permitted  them  to 
tear  live  humans  into  shreds,  only  for  the 
purffose  of  intimidating  the  horror-stricken 
Indians.  History  informs  us  that  after  the 
death  of  DeSoto,  the  Spanish  explorers, 
under  the  command  of  Moscoso,  lived  a 
short  distance  from  a  lake  the  Indian.^ 
later  called  Catahoula;  that  during  th(i 
winter  of  1540-1541,  these  adventurers 
built  and  launched  vessels  that  were  tt) 
take  them  to  what  is  now  Mexico  and  that 
at  some  point  south  of  the  site  of  present 
Natchez  and  north  of  where  Baton  Rouge 
now  stands,  the  Spaniards  unloaded  their 
horses  and  dogs  to  give  them  water  and 
e.xercise.  Hostile  Indians  had  been  follow¬ 
ing  this  fleet  of  crude  vessels,  hoping, 
waiting  and  watching  for  an  opportunity 
to  attack.  . 

As  soon  as  the  vessels  were  tied  to  trefcs 
along  the  bank,  the  Indian  warrio;rs 
charged,  stampeding  the  horses,  permit¬ 
ting  eight  of  them  to  escape  into  the  for¬ 
ests.  I'he  dogs  had  been  unleashed  to  h«Jp 
the  Spaniards  resist  the  attack  and  siiv- 
eral  of  them  were  captured  by  the  Indians. 
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These  dogs  may  have  been  the  ancestors 
of  the  Catahoula  dogs. 

In  1682,  five  years  after  he  had  de¬ 
scended  the  Mississippi  with  LaSalle. 
Tonti-the- Iron- Hand  trekked  eross- 
countr\’  to  visit  the  Natchitoches  Indians, 
beine  accompanied  by  scouts  from  the 
Faensas  tribe.  In  brief  notes  he  told  of 
seeing  a  number  of  dogs  with  white  eyes 
and  mottled  spots. 

Father  Athanase  was  the  most  prolific 
( hronicler  of  the  group,  calling  attention 
in  his  notes  to  the  magnificent  oaks  along 
the  streams,  referring  to  the  long-stemmed 
pines  farther  inland.  From  his  recording 
it  is  im|)ossible  to  determine  whether  the 
strange  dogs  he  saw  belonged  to  the 
XatchitCH  hes  or  the  Taensas  Indians.  He 
merelv  mentions  the  fact  that  they  saw 
strange  dogs  with  white  eyes  and  mottled 
SlMTtS. 

In  1802  Rezin  Bowie  and  his  brother. 
Big  Jim.  owned  a  pair  of  Leopard  dogs. 
One  can  well  imagine  those  two  glass- 
eved  animals  haunched  at  the  feet  of 
Rezin  the  night  he  designed  the  famous 
Bowie  knife,  its  counterpart  subsequently 
to  be  wielded  with  deadly  purpose  by  Big 
Jim  before  he  was  killed  at  the  .\lamo. 
The  Bowie  farm  was  not  far  from  Cata¬ 
houla  Lake  and  these  two  famous  fighting 
men  butchered  many  a  wild  hog  in  the 
surrounding  swamps. 

.\nd  still  this  does  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Where  did  the  Catahoula  dogs 
( ome  from?” 

Will  Nugent,  an  aged  swamp  man  who 
has  owned  Catahoula  dogs  all  his  life, 
says.  “Indians  had  them  before  the  white 
man  ever  come  to  this  country;  they’ve 
alwavs  been  here.” 

Onlv  within  the  past  half-century  has 
this  breed  scattered  to  other  sections  of 
the  State:  a  few  have  been  taken  to 
neighboring  states.  Kentucky,  and  Texas. 

Forty  vears  ago  ^Vill  Nugent  and 
his  father  followi'd  a  drove  of  400  hogs 
along  the  road  to  .Alexandria.  Two  Blue 
Leopard  dogs  handled  the  herd  for  four 
davs  and  nights  without  losing  one  of 
them. 

Wild  hogs  mav  never  again  inhabit  the 
swamps  in  great  numbers,  but  thousands 
of  Brahman  cattle  are  produced  each 
vear  in  the  Delta  sections  and  Blue 
Leopard  dogs  are  needed  to  handle  them. 
•And  yet.  cattlemen  and  herdsmen  are 
worried.  How  can  they  go  into  the  Cata¬ 
houla  area  and  buy  dogs  when  “the 
Bible  speaks  agin  it?” 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  18th 
\erse  of  23  Deuteronomy  has  kept  stock 
growers  of  America  from  learning  about 
one  of  our  finest  breeds  of  working  dogs. 


THE  .\UTHOR — Sam  Mims  has  a  knack  for  scarchint; 
out  unusual  and  intrrrstinK  stories  vsithin  his  home  state 
of  Louisiana.  In  the  autumn  1949  issue  of  Farm  Quarterly 
he  told  the  story  of  Spanish  Moss.  Hr  grew  up  among 
the  ps-opir  of  the  bayous  and  has  been,  in  turn,  a  lawyer, 
soldier,  and  government  information  specialist.  From  his 
home  in  .Atlanta  he  contributes  articles  and  stories  to 
many  national  magazines.  He  has  also  written  a  number 
of  Izooks  including  the  widely  read,  Chenault  of  the  Flying 
Tigers. 
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BREEDS  OF  SHEEP 
(Continued  from  page  81) 

nant  mutton  breed  in  the  West  and  some 
parts  of  the  East.  The  breed  is  compara¬ 
tively  new.  Youatt  said  in  1837  that  the 
sheep  of  Hampshire  were  largely  South- 
down  or  Southdown-Berkshire  crosses.  The 
Berkshire  is  now  extinct. 

Here  again  the  Southdown  Leicester, 
through  Cotswold  blood,  appears  as  the 
dominant  factors  for  improvement.  The 
Hampshire  is  one  of  our  largest  breeds,  a 
bold  fronted,  heavy  boned  sheep  which 
puts  on  weight  rapidly.  The  color  of  the 
face  is  black.  The  ears  are  large,  and  there 
is  a  slight  fringe  of  wool  below  the  eyes. 
They  have  long  deep  bodies  and  a  light¬ 
weight  fleece.  Crossbred  Hampshire-Ram- 
bouillet  ewes,  or  Hampshire-Corriedale.  or 
Columbia  ewes,  are  very  popular  for 
mothers  of  market  lambs  in  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Tennessee  and  some  other  states. 
(See  Farm  Quarterly  Winter  1948).  The 
favorite  sire  is  the  Southdown. 

Suffolk.  A  recent  rival  of  the  Hampshire 
is  the  Suffolk,  another  British  breed.  The 
modern  Suffolk  was  produced  through 
crossing  the  original  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
sheep  with  Southdown  rams.  The  old 
Norfolk  breed  was  horned,  had  black  or 
mottled  face  and  legs,  narrow  chest  and 
wide  loins.  This  breed  was  one  of  the  first 
brought  into  the  United  States  and  there 
is  some  belief  that  the  mountain  sheep  or 
the  Appalachians  are  descended  from 
them. 

The  modem  Suffolk,  like  the  Hamp¬ 
shire,  is  a  rapid  growing  sheep  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Hampshire  but  differing 
in  head  type.  The  head  is  black  and  bare 
of  wool  to  back  of  the  ears,  the  head  is 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Hampshire,  a 
point  its  breeders  point  out  as  in  its  favor. 
The  lambs  of  both  breeds  are  ready  for 
market  at  an  early  age  and  preferably 
should  go  at  weaning  time.  Suffolks  are 
the  leading  breed  in  Canada  and  are  be¬ 
coming  quite  popular  in  the  United  States. 

Oxfords.  This  breed  originated  through 
crossing  of  Hampshire  ewes  with  Cotswold 
or  Southdown  rams.  The  breed  owes  its 
popularity  to  its  size  and  heavy  fleece  of 
wool.  The  modern  Oxford  compares  in 
size  with  the  Hampshire  and  Suffolk  and 
the  lambs  make  a  similar  rapid  growth. 
The  face  is  light  to  grayish  brown ;  the 
fleece  weighs  about  10  jx>unds,  although 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward  lighter 
fleece  weights  in  recent  years.  The  breed 
is  most  popular  in  Michigan  and  Indiana, 
although  good  flocks  are  to  be  found  in 
other  states. 

Dorset.  A  native  of  Dorsetshire,  this 
white  faced  breed  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  early  lambing  tendency.  Both  sexes 
are  horned.  Its  origin  is  in  some  dispute. 
Some  claim  it  evolved  through  selections 
within  the  original  breed;  others  say 
Southdown  and  Merino  blood  was  used. 
That  Merino  blood  could  have  been  u.sed 
seems  likely  since  both  breeds  are  white 
faced  and  horned.  Both  breed  at  all 


GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY 
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*Low  pressure,  big  capacity  for  open  ditch  irrigation. 


When  rains  foil,  crops  foil.  A  Corman-Rupp  Irri¬ 
gation  Pump  assures  WATER  WHEN  NEEDED  with 
least  fuel  expenditure. 


Gorman-Rupp  pumps  run  day  after  day,  entirely 
trouble-free. 


Available  in  various  sizes  — ratings  from  100  GPM 
at  70  lbs.  pressure  to  1100  GPM  at  130  lbs.  or  3000 
GPM  at  20  lbs.*  They  will  give  the  best  performance 
for  the  least  cost  of  installation,  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance.  A  dependable  pump. 


Write  for  Irrigation  Bullotin  9-/R.I1 


HANDY  PUMP 

Weighs  only  30 
pounds  .  .  .  delivers  S 
GPM  at  40  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure  ( more  at  lower 
lifts)  .  .  .  lifts  up  to 
3S  ft.  Electric  motor 
driven.  An  all  around 
pump  for  farm  and 
home  use. 


Made  in  Vorious  Sizes.  G.P.M.  vories  with  pounds  pressure, 
continuous  operotion  ronges  follow.  (Maximum  performance 
opproximoteir  15%  greoter.) 

Model  HP  Copocity-Pressure  Eonge 
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35 
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400  H. 


''the  Quality  line 


A  complete  range  of  agricultural  sprin¬ 
klers — from  3  GPM  to  410  GPM.  Skinner 
agricultural  sprinklers  are  sturdy  and 
compact,  made  from  accurately  machined 
brass,  bronze  and  stainless  steel  parts. 
Write  for  literature  and  name  of  nearest 
distributor  of  Skinner  sprinklers. 


The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 

200  Water  Si.,  Trey,  Ohio 


YSTEM 
OF  IRRI6ATI0N 


Our  engineers  are  experienced  in  plan¬ 
ning  orerhead  irrigation  systems  to 
give  maximum  results  for  each  dollar 
invested.  That's  why  leading  midwest 
farms  use  Oldfield  engineered  systems. 

This  service  is  free— No  obligation  — 

Send  us  a  sketch  of  your  fields,  indi¬ 
cating  size,  crops,  source  of  water,  and 
power  available. 

W*  represent  and  stock: 

•  GORMAN-RUPP  PUMPS 

•  SKINNER  SPRINKLERS 

•  ALUMINUM  PORTABLE  PIPE 

•  McDowell  couplings 

Immediate  Delivery  from  Stock 
Why  wait  for  rain— irrigate  now 

OLDFIELD  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

4935  Paddock  Rd.  JE.  1474 


seasons  of  the  year,  and  it  is  known  that 
Dorset  fleeces  doubled  in  weight  shortly 
after  Merinos  were  brought  into  Dorset¬ 
shire. 

The  Dorset  has  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  American  sheep  husbandry  for 
the  production  of  early  or  “hot  house” 
lambs.  These  lambs  come  on  the  market 
at  a  season  when  no  other  lambs  are  avail¬ 
able  and  command  a  premium  price.  The 
development  of  an  early  lamb  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  reduced  the  former  wide  spread 
in  price,  but  “Easter  lambs”  still  are  in 
demand  and  the  Dorset  or  Dorset-Delaine 
ewe  admirably  fills  the  bill. 

The  Dorset  is  medium  in  size,  has  a 
good  mutton  carcass,  is  a  heavy  milker 
and  is  hardy.  In  recent  years  breeders 
have  made  many  improvements  in  correct¬ 
ing  weak  pasterns  and  rough  backs. 

Ryeland.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rye  River 
in  Herfordshire  is  found  a  white  faced 
breed  whose  origin  is  not  definitely  known. 
Some  say  the  breed  is  of  Merino  blood 
brought  in  by  the  Romans.  Later  Leicester 
crosses  were  made  to  improve  the  carcass, 
and  the  breed,  while  slightly  larger,  has 
been  called  “The  white  faced  South- 
down.”  It  is  quite  popular  in  England 
but  only  a  few  floc  ks  have  been  brought 
into  the  United  States.  The  breed  has  not 
proven  hardy  here. 

Long  Wool  Breeds 

Two  of  the  long  wool  breeds,  the  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Cotswold,  have  had  some  popu¬ 
larity  in  this  country.  .Another,  not  strictly 
long  wool,  however,  is  the  Romney. 

Lincoln  and  Cotswold.  While  some  1 1 
different  breeds  of  long  wool  sheep  are  to 
be  found  in  England,  only  the  ones  men¬ 
tioned  above  have  become  common  here. 
While  both  are  quite  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  both  carry  fleec&s  of  wool  from 
six  to  ten  inches  in  length,  heavy  in  weight 
and  braid,  their  native  environment  was 
quite  different. 

The  Lincoln  comes  from  a  marshland 
area  while  the  Cotswold  is  a  hill  breed. 
Both  breeds  were  improved  by  using 
Leicester  rams.  The  principal  function  of 
these  breeds  today  is  for  crossbreeding, 
particularly  on  ewes  of  fine  wool  blood. 

Romney.  This  breed  is  also  a  marsh¬ 
land  breed  found  in  Kent.  The  breed 
seems  practically  immune  to  foot  rot  and 
liver  fluke  and  is  well  adapted  to  localities 
where  the  vegetation  is  rank  or  the 
climate  moist. 

In  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand. 
Romneys  prodominate  and  ihe  crossbred 
Lincoln-Romney  ewe  is  a  favorite  for  mat¬ 
ing  to  Southdown  rams.  Improvement  in 
the  Romney  came  about  through  the  use 
of  Leicester  blood.  Romneys  are  fairly 
large  in  size,  of  good  mutton  type  and 
they  carr\’  a  fairly  heav^  fleece.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  hairiness  on  the  brisket 
which  careful  breeders  are  eliminating. 

Newer  Breeds 

About  100  years  ago  many  experiments 
were  carried  out  in  crossing  rams  of  long 


ueg.  e.  a.  Pit.  Off. 

OPEKASIT  can  thaw  prolht  for  farm  ewnirs. 
Compitli  managomint  tirvici  with  otpocially 
Irainod  pirionnol  and  proved  melhodt. 

PROVED - 

For  a'l  type*  if  farm  operationa.  DIRECT 
and  CONSULTATION  MANAGEMENT— TEN¬ 
ANT  SUPERVISION— Farm  Plannini  and 
Budtetint.  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
— Buildint  and  Drainati  Plannint  and  Dciiin. 
CONTRACT  FARMING— Buildint  Cinatruc- 
tlon  and  Maintenance.  Oitchint  and  Tilint. 
ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION  ef  Dairy  Cattle. 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

OPEKASIT  FARM  MANAGEMENT 

LEBANON,  OHIO 

(Other  ojfices  at  Craufordsville,  indiana, 
Hamit torit  Ohio  and  So.  Charleston,  Ohio*) 


IXL  FROST  PROOF  HYDRANT 

Will  Afsuro  You  Running  Water 
Rogardleaa  How  Low  Hio 
Tomporoture 

Merely  bury  the  supply  to  the  Rreat- 
est  depth  of  possible  frost  nnd  this 
hydrant  can  never  frees*  up.  1Ttoa> 
sands  are  rendering  years  of  service 
on  farms  throughout  the  nation.  So 
sImpUAed  e^*en  a  child  can  repair. 
Only  one  flat  washer  on  supply  and 
backed  by  58  years  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  experience.  No  better  frost  proof 
hydrant  on  the  market. 

S  ft.  overall  site  S10.9S  f.Oeb.  •fills 
Add  for  longer  lengths  VSe  per  ft. 

Circular  F-120  on  request 
For  the  man  who  demands  the  best. 
Dealer  Inquires  Welcome 

THE  IXL  PUMP  I  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 
•S9  North  NIfitti  Street 
PHILAOCLPHIA  23,  PA. 

Makers  of  Water  Closets  and  Tank  Fittings  Since  1890 


Wkw*  Better  MIW  HAMKHIRES  an  Bred 


€innt4' 

INCOPPOPATEO 
E.  N.  LARRASEE 


The  moat  thoroughly  proved  strain  of  New 
Hampshtres  in  existence,  also  very  popular 
with  broiler  growers.  Backed  by  25  years  of 
pedigree  breeding  for  both  eggs  and  meat. 
Write  for  big.  Silver  Anniversary  Catalog.  To* 
day. 

A  U.Se  •ullorum  Clean  R.O.P.  Breeding  Farm 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

Box  Q  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


EAR  TAGS 


CATTLE  SHEEP 
AND  HOGS 

Used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  State  Depta. 
and  prominent  breeders. 
Pliable.  ruKt-resIbtant  steel. 

ORDER  NOW! - PRICES 

INCLUDE  NUMBERING! 


No.  136  SALES  TAG 
Quantity  Price 

lOO  St. SO 

500  6.00 

10OO  10. RO 

F.O.B.  Newport.  Ky. 


EAR  TAGS 

Quantity  Hog-Sheep  Cattle 
50  l.SO  SI. 60 

lOO  2. SO  2.80 

300  5.40  6.80 

Applicator  SI. 65 


Notional  Bond  A  Tog  Co.,  Dept.  6*64,  Newport,  Ky. 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE  FENCE 


Full  detoiU  end  prices  of  this  re* 
morkoble  stock-tight  fence  in  our 
big,  colorful  1950  cotolog.  Also 
FRUIT  TREES,  BULBS,  FLOWERS, 
EVERGREENS.  All  Cuoronteed. 

Wrife  For  FJIEf  CATAIOO 


SPRINGHILL  NURSERIES,  Tipp  City,  Ohio,  Dapt.  K-47 
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wool  blood  on  fine  wool  ewes.  One  flock  ’ 
in  England  operated  for  over  20  years  by  j 
using  an  original  cross  of  Leicester  rams  ( 
on  Merino  ewes  and  inbreeding  the  off-  i 
spring.  The  flock  became  famous  for  its 
(|uality  but  when  the  owner  died  no  one 
( arried  on  his  work.  It  was  not  until  some 
2')  years  later  in  New  Zealand  that  ex¬ 
tensive  crossbred  operations  by  five  or 
six  breeders,  and  involving  thousands  of 
sheep,  were  undertaken.  Both  Lincoln  and 
Leicester  rams  were  used  for  the  initial 
cross;  then  the  intermediate  type  was 
selected  and  inbred.  After  careful  selec¬ 
tion  and  heav\’  culling  for  over  30  years, 
the  type  was  sufficiently  fixed  to  call  the 
animals  a  breed.  The  name  Corriedale  was 
selected  since  it  was  at  Corriedale  that 
much  of  the  original  work  was  done. 

Corriedale.  This  is  a  medium-sized  ani¬ 
mal  of  good  carcass  with  a  heavy  fleece  of 
high  quality.  It  has  inherited  the  eonstitu-  I 
tion  and  flocking  qualities  of  its  dam,  and 
the  carcass  of  its  sire.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  breeds  in  New  Zealand  and 
South  America.  It  was  recently  introduced 
into  the  United  States  and  is  becoming 
popular  here.  The  ewes  are  excellent 
mothers  and  feeders.  Packers  like  the 
lambs  for  their  feeding  ability  and  the 
choice  carcasses  which  they  produce. 

Columbia.  The  Columbia  is  a  Lincoln-  } 
Rambouillet  cross  somewhat  similar  to  I 
the  Corriedale.  It  is  a  slightly  larger  sheep 
but  there  is  considerable  variation  in  type  i 
both  in  fleece  and  carcass.  ' 

Romeldale.  This  sheep  is  produced  by 
crossing  with  a  Rambouillet  ewe.  It  is 
found  largely  in  California.  The  fleece 
runs  finer  than  the  Corriedale  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  the  two  breeds  are  much 
the  same. 

Panama.  The  Panama  is  a  reverse  cross 
of  Rambouillet  rams  on  Lincoln  ewes. 
This  breed  closely  resembles  the  Merino. 

It  is  being  bred  to  only  a  limited  extent. 

Polworth.  This  is  an  Australian  sheep 
dev'eloped  by  crossing  the  crossbred  Lin-  ! 
coln-Merino  ewe  back  to  a  Merino  ram.  \ 
THey  may  be  polled  or  horned.  There  is  | 
considerable  variation  in  form  and  fleece. 

Tar  gee.  Under  this  name  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  at-  | 
tempting  a  somew’hat  similar  breeding 
experiment.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether 
the  experiment  is  a  success  or  failure.  In 
France  a  cross  of  Leicester  and  Merino  I 
was  made  and  the  inbred  crossbred  was  ' 
named  Dishley  Merino.  Dishley  is  the 
locality  where  Bakewell  developed  the 
Leicester.  Later  an  infusion  of  Southdown 
was  made  and  the  name  changed  to  Ille 
de  France.  This  breed  is  larger  than  the 
Southdown,  has  a  heavier  fleece,  and  a 
high  quality  carcass.  If  importing  it  were 
fjossible  it  should  prove  a  great  asset  to  the 
sheep  husbandry  of  the  United  States. 
However,  due  to  foot  and  mouth  disease 
quarantine  regulations,  such  a  possibility 
seems  remote. 

One  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  popular  breeds  in  our  country  have 
been  developed  either  through  a  long  and 


Today,  with  the  new  Motorized  Seaman  Rotary  Tiller,  you 
select  the  right,  most  efficient  tillage-rotor  speed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  tilth  (medium,  fine  or  coarse) — exactly  suited  to 
each  crop,  each  soil  and  even  each  soil  condition  on  that 
particular  day.  The  reason:  a  gear-shift,  variable  speed 
transmission  for  rotor  speed  control  .  .  .  Adjusted  tilth  is  a 
secret  of  high  yield  farming.  And  with  the  SEAMAN  you  have 
it,  —  usually  in  one  tractor  trip. 

Think  of  time  and  labor  saved  in  I 

faster,  better  tillage.  Think  of  milling  ‘  |  -- 

and  mixing-in  fertilizers,  green  manure  J.J-  ^ 

uniformly  through  entire  tillage  depth 

.  .  .  or  by  quick  adjustment,  as  a 

mulch.  Far  greater  humus  develop-  ■, 

ment.  Nutrients  better  plac- 

ed,  —  more  available  for  ^ 

seedling  and  plant.  Drought  ^  ^ 

resistant  growth.  Greater  I 

yields.  Erosion  resistant,  . 

moisture  holding  soil  struc-  < 


COMPLETE  STORY 

of  Rotary  Tillage  in 
FREE  BOOK,  “Benefits 
of  Rotary  Tillage." 
Packed  with  pictures, 
facts,  owner  experi¬ 
ences.  Tells  how  to  till 
and  SEED  in  one  trip. 
Grass  farming.  Pasture 
renovation.  Many  other 
modern  day  applica¬ 
tions.  Send  for  it  now. 


Seaman  Motors,  Inc. 
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GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 

BOX  49,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


with  Spetial  Early  Order  Distounts 


fijIltrum-tcnUolM,  II  breeds,  3 
tin*  matingt,  earfy-erder  dis- 
tounti,  libtral  guorenteet,  sensible 
prices  .  .  .  all  shown  in  fUtC  CAT¬ 
ALOG.  Writa  lot  yeur  copy  now! 


Balanced-bred  for  rich  tender  meat,  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  production  of  large  eggs  — that's 
GOLDEN  RULE!  Bloodlines  introduced  from 
the  world's  finest  stock  for  27  years  assure 
you  a  profitable  flock.  An  Ohio-U  S.  Ap¬ 
proved  Pullorum  Controlled  Hatchery — 
every  chick  scientifically  hatched,  personally 
handled,  carefully  packed.  100®o  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  98%  livability  guaran¬ 
teed,  losses  over  2%  in  3  weeks  replaced. 
Special  discounts  for  orders  placed  now. 
Order  your  chicks  from  GOLDEN  RULE  — 
for  results  I 


I  Please  send  me  your  FREE  catalog,  1950  price 
I  list,  ond  discount  informotion. 


Nome. 


Address  or  R.F  O. 
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Now  YOU  Can  Save  Every  Cutting 
Increase  Quality  2-4  Times 

Artificial  Hay  curing  by  Pcirson-Moore 
methods  produces  rich,  leafy  green  hays, 
full  of  extra  quantities  of  bone  and  flesh 
building  nutrients  .  .  .  that  are  lost  to  sun 
and  weather  by  ordinary  Held  curing.  Peir- 
son-Moore  cured  hay  is  cut  and  safely  in 
the  barn  the  .same  day.  Xu  mure  lust  hay 
cuttings. 

Many  users  of  our  equipment  say  it  paid 
for  itself  in  one  sea.son.  Our  driers' are  easy 
and  economical  to  operate.  Large  and  small 
sizes.  Present  farm  buildings  can  be  inex- 
pt-nsiyely  adapted  for  drying  of  hay.  corn, 
small  grains  and  other  crops. 


Fire  VnderurilerK*  Approved 

Only  Pelr*on*Moor«*  Driers  carry 
the  famous  l*n<lerwrtters’  I.,al>el 
of  Approval  .  .  .  your  guarantee 
that  our  rtrlers  are  sounHiy 
constructed  and  safe  from  fire 
hazards.  Write  today  for  com¬ 
plete  literature  on  hay  drying. 


1949  was  a  record  year  for 

/!aA/UE£/a/£.  BAee/l 

because  bo!h  wool  and  multon  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  dual-purpose  breed  lead 
to  maximum  returns. 

Corriedales  return  more  dollars  per 
head  for  wool  than  ony  other  breed. 
Corriedale  fat  lambs  top  the  market. 

For  free  Booklet  E  and  list 
of  active  members,  write  ta: 

Rollo  E.  Singleton,  Secretary 

American  Corriedale  Assn.,  Inc. 

too  N.  Garth  Ave.,  Columbia,  Missauri 


WOODBINE  FARMS 
Corriedales 

We  have  a  fine  selection  of  Ewes  and 
Rams  for  1950. 

Write  for  flock  history  and  prices. 

J.  F.  &  H.  H.  WALKER 

Box  226,  Gombier,  Ohio 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Squab  meat  easily  and  cheaply  raised  for 
food.  You  get  POI  LTRV  TOPS  for  thi.« 
poultry.  Eaten  or  marketed  OX’LY  25  days 
eld.  Write  today  for  big  free  buok,  guod 
f(»od  starter,  low  prices,  easy  methods  for 
profits,  new  sales  opportunities,  success  ac¬ 
counts  written  by  money-making  breeders 
in  eyery  State, 

OUR  49TH  YEAR 


RICE  FARM 

201  H.  Street  Melrose  76 
Massachusetts 


careful  selection  for  certain  qualities,  as 
in  the  Merino  and  Rambouillet,  or  the  use 
of  one  or  more,  and  at  times  all  three, 
of  the  foundation  of  Merino,  Southdown 
or  Lt'icesttT  blood,  followed  by  close  in- 
breeding  and  heavy  culling  for  several 
generations.  Our  present  breeds  of  sheep 
are  not  the  result  of  haphazard  crossmat¬ 
ing.  Such  animals  may  look  attractive,  but 


until  they  are  prepotent  enough  to  breed 
true,  they  cannot  be  called  a  breed. 


One  More 

Karakul.  The  Karakul  is  a  fur-bear¬ 
ing  sheep.  This  mountain  bred  animal 
from  Bokhara  is  the  source  of  various 
!  trade  name  furs  such  as  Persian  lamb, 
i  .Astrakhan,  Broadtail,  and  Karakul.  The 
major  income  is  from  the  pelts  of  the  new¬ 
born  lambs.  For  many  years  their  e.x- 
portation  from  their  native  Persia  was 
forbidden. 

Like  many  other  fur  farm  ventures, 
some  have  made  a  success  of  raising 
Karakuls  while  others  failed.  Inferior 
breeding  stock  has  been  sold  to  ine.xperi- 
enced  buyers  at  high  prices;  the  ex¬ 
pected  $25.00  pelt  often  brought  only 
$2.00  on  the  market.  few  breeders  of 
Karakul  are  showing  a  good  profit.  .Aside 
from  the  pelt  value  the  lamb  is  delicious 
and  a  fancy  trade  for  it  is  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  The  ewes  are  good 
milkers  and  the  lambs  make  a  very  rapid 
growth.  The  wool  from  the  adult  sheep 
varies  from  black  to  gray  and  falls  in 
carpet  .grade,  since  it  is  best  suited  for 
making  rugs.  The  breed  seems  to  do  best 
in  a  cool  dr\’  climate. 

Possibly  no  type  of  livestock  breeding 
has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  modi¬ 
fying  existing  characteristics  or  creating 
new  ones  as  has  the  development  of  the 
various  breeds  of  sheep.  Each  was  pro¬ 
duced  to  meet  certain  needs  or  fancies. 
Some  have  remained  localized  while  others 
have  been  widely  distributed.  For  the 
farmer  in  any  climate  there  is  a  good 
breed  of  sheep. 

There  is  a  breed  for  every  need. 


THE  AUTHOR — J.  F.  Walkrrr.  who  raisrs  Corrirdair 
sherp  on  his  Gambler,  Ohio.  farm,  organized  the  Ohio 
Wool  Growrrx*  .A«‘soriation  in  1918  and  manaired  it  until 
j  1927.  He  b«*rame  intere».tpd  in  sheep  because,  as  he  says, 
had  an  intimate  contact  with  a  ram  in  my  youth.’* 
Prior  to  his  start  in  farmimr  Walker  follcmed.  in  quick 
succession,  a  variety  of  enterprises,  including  teaching 
school,  sellimt  sch<M)l  supplies,  insurance,  and  borax.  *'In 
line  with  the  times.”  he  reports.  “I  base  retired  from 
active  work  and  am  noss  devotinit  only  12  to  16  hours 
a  day  to  farm  labor.**  This  is  his  second  article  in  Farm 
Quarterly, 
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among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN’S  COM- 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  55  years.  At  drug 
stores  or  direct,  postage  paid — 70c  and 
$1.40.  Spohn  Medical  Co.,  (joshen,  Ind. 
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THE  GOOSE  IS  COMING  BACK 
(Continued  from  page  65) 

nu-rcial  flocks,  and  hatcheries  are  supply¬ 
ing  the  goslings,  the  trend  has  reversed. 

How  He  Started 

Kollar  got  his  start  with  geese  when  he 
purchased  500  goslings  from  Ohio  State 
University  in  1948.  He  speeded  up  his  pro¬ 
gram  in  1949  by  purchasing  2000  goslings 
from  the  Norwalk  Hatchery  at  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  a  leader  in  the  production  of  gos¬ 
lings.  During  brooding  he  lost  1 75  gos¬ 
lings  from  the  flock,  which  compared  with 
chickens  is  not  a  high  mortality  rate. 
But  it  is  higher  than  Kollar’s  mortality 
rate  with  ducks. 

Wayne  Alleshouse,  owner  of  the  Nor¬ 
walk  Hatchery,  expects  to  take  off  about 
20,000  goslings  this  spring  and  summer. 
“Wish  I  could  hatch  three  times  that 
many,”  he  says,  “for  it  would  be  no  trouble 
to  sell  them.  But  we  won’t  be  able  to  hatch 
more  until  the  flocks  are  built  up  and  we 
can  get  more  eggs.” 

Alleshouse  has  installed  new  incubators 
built  especially  for  hatching  goose  eggs. 
The  trays  are  built  so  that  the  eggs  can 
be  tipped  at  a  much  steeper  angle  than 
chicken  eggs  and  have  tops  to  keep  the 
eggs  from  rolling  out. 

“There  are  tricks  to  hatching  goose 
eggs,”  Alleshouse  says.  “Hatcherymen 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  money  trying 
to  figure  out  the  best  ways  to  moisten  the 
eggs.  Now  we  just  take  the  trays  out  of 
the  incubators  every  few  days  and  dip 
them  in  water.” 

No  one  quite  knows  why  goose  eggs 
should  be  dipped  in  water  or  sprayed 
heavily,  but  there  is  a  parallel  in  nature. 
Geese,  nesting  in  the  wild,  leave  the  nest 
and  tramp  through  the  dew  laden  grass 
early  in  the  morning  or  they  swim  around 
for  a  few  minutes  before  they  return  to 
the  nest,  then  settle  their  wet  feathers 
over  the  clutch  of  eggs. 

Part  of  the  high  cost  of  producing  gos¬ 
lings  in  hatcheries  can  be  chalked  up 
against  the  labor  involved  in  dipping  or 
spraying  the  eggs.  Also,  it  takes  four 
times  the  space  to  hatch  a  goose  egg  as 
it  does  for  a  chicken  egg,  and  it  takes 
chicken  eggs  only  2 1  days  to  hatch  against 
50  days  for  goose  eggs. 

Kollar  paid  $1..50  each  for  the  gos¬ 
lings  he  purchased  from  Alleshouse.  which 
any  hatcheryman  will  tell  you  is  about 
the  lowest  price  in  the  country  for  gos¬ 
lings,  even  though  these  prices  for  indi¬ 
vidual  birds  usually  startle  the  chicken 
farmer.  The  average  price  for  goslings  is 
from  $2.00  to  $2..50.  Other  hatcherymen 
wonder  how  Alleshouse  can  afford  to  sell 
them  so  cheaply.  Alleshouse  has  figured 
this  angle  carefully. 

“When  we  produce  them  in  large  num¬ 
bers,”  he  says,  “we  can  make  a  good  profit 
at  our  present  prices.  That’s  as  much  as 
Tm  asking  for.  What  I  would  like  to  see 
is  the  price  of  goslings  kept  to  a  level 
where  farmers  can  afford  to  start  a  flock 


each  year  for  the  holiday  markets  as  they 
do  for  turkeys.  When  the  prices  are  too 
high  about  all  he  can  afford  to  use  the 
stock  for  is  breeding  and  producing  more 
goslings  because  he  will  have  too  much 
in  each  bird  to  make  a  profit  selling  them  j 
for  meat.” 

He  pays  the  farmers  30  cents  each  for  ' 
goose  eggs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
sends  them  a  bonus  of  one  cent  for  each 
per  cent  in  hatchability  of  the  eggs  above  j 
50  per  cent.  I 

Alleshouse  really  got  his  start  in  the 
goose  industry  when  he  agreed  to  pur¬ 
chase  eggs  from  a  flock  of  400  originally 
owned  by  the  poultry  department  of  Ohio 
State  University.  The  University  poultry- 
men  had  developed  the  birds  to  the  place 
w’here  they  thought  they  would  make  ! 
good  commercial  stock.  Professor  E.  L.  ' 
Dakan  had  purchased  a  pair  of  Roman 
geese  at  the  World’s  Poultry  Congress,  at 
Cleveland  in  1939.  The  Roman  geese 
were  chosen  because  they  have  high  egg 
production.  They  lay  40  to  50  eggs  a 
year  if  the  eggs  are  removed  from  the 
nests  every  day.  In  addition,  the  Roman 
goose  has  the  weight  required  of  a  good 
commercial  goose.  When  one  of  the  Uni-  j 
versity  geese  died,  its  mate  was  crossed 
with  an  Embden.  This  was  the  start  of 
a  long  breeding  program  which,  coupled 
with  careful  selection,  eventually  gave  the 
University  farm  a  flock  of  1000  fine  geese. 

Kollar  is  convinced  that  the  Roman- 
Embden  cross  is  better  for  commercial 
flocks  than  any  of  the  six  standard  breeds 
of  geese  in  this  country.  All  domestic 
geese  descended  originally  from  wild 
geese.  They  have  been  domesticated  for 
so  many  centuries  that  there  is  little 
record  of  when  the  goose  actually  adopted 
man  as  his  keeper.  The  six  common 
breeds  in  this  country  are  the  Toulouse, 
Embden,  African,  Chinese,  Egyptian,  and 
Canadian  or  wild  goo%e.  Pilgrim  geese  i 
(Farm  Quarterly,  Winter,  1947)  are  be¬ 
ing  raised  in  a  few  widely  scattered  flocks 
by  farmers  who  prefer  them  because  the 
sexes  are  colored  differently.  The  breeds 
generally  found  in  barnyard  flocks  are  the 
Toulouse  and  Embden.  An  adult  Toulouse 
gander  will  weigh  about  26  |X)unds.  while 
his  mate  will  weigh  20  pounds.  The  Emb¬ 
den  gander  weighs  20  jxjunds  and  the  fe¬ 
male  18.  Most  farm  produced  market 
geese  average  less  than  15  pounds. 

Kollar  feels  that  of  all  poultry,  geese 
need  the  least  care  after  they  get  a  good  | 
start.  “I  haven’t  found  that  you  can  raise 
them  on  pasture  alone  like  some  pe'ople 
say,”  he  explains,  “but  they  can  pretty 
well  take  care  of  themselves  most  of  the 
year.” 

Goslings  Are  Cute 

Kollar  likes  his  geese.  “The  goslings 
are  cute  little  fellows,”  he  says.  “You  can 
teach  ’en>  to  come  when  you  whistle  for 
them  at  feeding  time;  a  duck  would  never 
have  sense  enough  to  do  that.  Sometimes, 
though,  if  you  just  stand  in  the  brooder 
house  and  watch  them  it’s  enough  ,to 
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Cut  feeding  costs  from  20  to  40y,  and  increase  the  weight 
of  stock  animals  by  feeding  home-grown,  GROUND  shelled 
or  ear  corn,  with  or  without  shucks,  oats,  wheat,  alfalfa, 
clover  and  soy  bean  hay.  A  BELL  "Modern"  Ha-i-nmer-Mill 
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1000  pounds  of  properly  ground  feed  oHen  produce  as  much 
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drive  you  craz>',  the  way  they  run 
around.”  Goslings  will  stage  a  marathon, 
all  circling  the  brooder  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  hour  after  hour.  They  never  seem 
to  rest  and  when  the  doors  are  open  so 
they  can  go  out  in  the  yard,  they  run 
out,  then  back,  to  start  all  over  again.  This 
goes  on  day  and  night. 

He  starts  his  goslings  in  a  brooder  house 
in  June  where  he  keeps  them  under 
heat  for  about  six  weeks.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  is  kept  the  same  as  for  chickens.  The 
young  goslings  are  fed  on  chick  starting 
mash,  for  which  Kollar  has  never  found 
a  substitute.  .After  they  are  six  or  eight 
weeks  old,  he  turns  them  out  on  good 
pasture  where  they  can  feed  themselves 
for  a  few  weeks.  .About  the  middle  of 
June  when  the  pasture  starts  to  get  tough 
and  doesn’t  grow  as  fast,  he  starts  feed¬ 
ing  grain.  If  they  are  kept  on  pasture 
when  the  pasture  isn’t  good,  they  start 
losing  weight,  get  weak  and  start  dying. 
Grain  is  fed  until  the  following  spring 
when  the  gee.se  can  once  more  be  pas¬ 
tured.  The  breeders  are  fed  a  protein 
feed  from  February  on,  to  stimulate  egg 
production. 

The  market  geese  usually  live  with  the 
breeding  flock  and  are  culled  out  of  the 
flock  when  the  Chistmas  and  Thanks¬ 
giving  holidays  roll  around.  They  are 
usually  kept  until  they  are  six  months  of 
age  because  the  flesh  is  firmer  and  the 
price  is  better.  If  they  are  sold  younger 
they  are  called  “green  geese”,  and  al¬ 
though  Kollar  could  sell  green  geese,  he 
makes  more  by  finishing  them  out  in  time 
for  the  holiday  trade. 

Sexing  geese  has  always  been  a  major 
problem  with  farmers  since  the  birds  look 
much  alike.  They  mate  for  the  season  and 
selling  a  mated  bird  during  the  breeding 
season  can  break  up  a  producing  team. 
“When  they’re  full  grown,”  says  Kollar, 
“you  can  tell  them  apart  by  the  way  the 
ganders  handle  themselves.  They  just  look 
like  dandies.  They  strut  around  more 
than  the  females  and  their  voices  are 
deeper.  They  also  have  thicker  necks.” 
Kollar  can  pick  them  out  at  a  glance,  but 
his  hired  hands,  who  have  had  less  ex- 
fjerience  with  geese,  find  it  difficult.  Kol¬ 
lar,  like  most  commercial  goose  raisers, 
keeps  one  male  for  every  three  females. 

Once  Kollar’s  geese  leave  the  brooder 
house  they  sp>end  the  rest  of  their  lives  in 
the  open  and  seem  to  prefer  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  “They  can  stand  the  hot,summer  sun 
or  they  can  stand  below-zero  temperatures.” 
he  says.  “At  ten  above  zero  I’ve  seen  them 
out  playing  in  the  snow,  having  a  wonder¬ 
ful  time.  Last  winter  I  arranged  so  they 
could  go  in  the  shed  on  cold  days.  One 
night,  when  the  temperature  was  ten  above 
zero,  I  watched  them  and  they  stayed  out¬ 
side  most  of  the  time.  They  occasionally 
wandered  into  the  house  for  a  bit  of  feed 
or  a  drink  of  water,  but  came  right  back 
out.” 

In  cold  climates  it  is  best  to  have  a  shed 
where  the  geese  can  get  out  of  the  weather 
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if  they  like,  but  shelter  is  not  one  of  the 
big  investments  in  raising  them. 

Kollar’s  geese  lay  on  an  average  of  40 
eggs  a  year,  mostly  between  the  months  of 
February  and  June.  At  30  cents  for  each 
egg,  one  female  goose  brings  in  the  same 
returns  on  eggs  as  does  a  chicken  produc¬ 
ing  288  eggs  a  year  at  50  cents  a  dozen. 

“A  breeding  flock  should  have  water,  a 
pond  or  stream  where  they  can  swim,” 
Kollar  says,  “but  I  don’t  have  water  for 
them  here  on  this  place  and  they  still  seem 
to  do  well.”  A  swimming  spot  is  not  a 
necessity  for  raising  geese. 

Kollar  is  installing  his  own  incubator 
and  plans  to  hatch  the  eggs  he  gathers  this 
summer.  He  provides  barrels  and  boxes  in 
the  yard  for  them  to  lay  in.  The  females 
will  return  to  the  same  place  each  day  to 
lay.  If  there  are  no  boxes  for  them  to  use 
as  nests  they  lay  their  eggs  on  the  ground. 
This  makes  egg  gathering  difficult.  And 
since  the  first  laying  often  starts  in  late 
February  the  eggs  soon  become  chilled, 
which  can  cut  down  their  hatchability. 

The  basis  of  Kollar’s  feed  for  adult  geese 
is  always  com,  because  it  is  about  the 
cheapest  feed  available  and  the  geese  do  j 
the  shelling.  “I  don’t  raise  any  grain  on  | 
the  place  here,”  he  explains.  “I  buy  it  all, 
and  once  every  ten  days  have  a  load  of  com 
hauled  in.  That’s  about  three  tons.”  He 
buys  wheat  screenings  by  the  carload,  and 
these  with  com  will  fatten  geese.  Buck¬ 
wheat  or  barley  are  also  good  feeds.  Few 
goose  raisers  have  set  formulas  for  grain 
mixtures  for  adult  geese.  The  birds  eat  | 
and  get  fat  on  whatever  grain  is  set  be-  | 
fore  them. 

Kollar  says  that  the  most  expensive  com 
he  ever  fed  was  some  that  his  geese  selected 
personally.  There  were  .seven  acres  of  it 
and,  unfortunately,  it  belonged  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  a  fact  which  the  birds  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  know.  When  they  found  a  hole 
in  the  two-foot  mesh  wire  fence  which 
Kollar  keeps  around  their  yard,  the  grain 
disappeared.  “We  didn’t  even  know  they 
had  been  in  the  com  until  my  neighbor 
went  in  to  pick  it,”  Kollar  recalls.  Kollar 
offered  the  neighbor,  a  life  long  friend, 
$300  for  the  seven  acres  of  com.  “Figured 
that  was  a  fair  price,”  he  said.  The  neigh¬ 
bor  didn’t  quite  agree  and  decided  to  sue 
Kollar  for  $3,500.  The  case  still  hasn’t  been 
settled,  but  Kollar  says  g<3ose  farmers  can 
save  themselves  trouble  and  friends  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  fence,  for  while  geese  can’t  fly 
over  a  two-foot  fence,  they  can  push 
through  holes  that  look  much  too  small  for 
them. 

Market  geese  turned  a  good  profit  last 
year  during  the  holiday  seasons.  Kollar 
ships  his  to  Detroit  where  they  are  sold  pri¬ 
marily  to  people  of  foreign  descent.  He 
sold  them  at  45  cents  a  pound  live  weight 
and  figures  he  cleared  about  $2.50  jaer  bird 
in  1949.  This  was  a  40  per  cent  profit  on 
his  investment  before  he  deducted  the  cost 
of  his  time.  Some  geese  raisers  are  making 
good  money  on  their  flocks  by  selling  the 
eggs  to  hatcherymen,  but  with  the  present 
high  prices  and  the  demand  for  goslings. 
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RAIL  and  HURDLE 


Large  Stocks  .  .  • 
Prompt  Shipments  . . 

Hand  Split  Chestnut  Rails. 
Peeled  Chestnut,  White  Cedar 
or  Locust  Posts 


For  Privacy 

Used  around  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  gardens  or 
as  boundary  fences. 
Small  animals  cannot 
pass.  Various  heights 
which  can  be  varied  in 
curves  or  rectangular 
breakdowns. 


-^RUSTIC  TABLES 

6  and  8  ft.  long,  frame  work— 
N orthem  White  Cedar.  T ops 
and  seats— Western  Fir. 

^Write  for  Cofolog... 


All  Copper 
LANTERNS 
Slectrifiod 


Get  more  Profit 
from  your  Farm 

Would  you  like 

—to  know  when  to  sell  and  buy.’ 

—  to  sell  at  better  than  average  prices.’  ,  , 

— to  know  what  prices  are  ahead  on  crops,  livestock,  hogs,  etc.? 

—  to  know  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  grain  or  sell  it? 

—  to  know  which  farm  enterprises  are  most  profitable? 

—  to  have  answers  to  the  hundreds  of  questions  facing  you  daily? 

You  can  farm  more  profitably  by  knowing  the  answers,  and  by  following  closely 
the  practical  advice  in  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

and  its  twice-monthly  releases.  Thousands  do . . .  Prepared  by  the  oldest  and 
largest  farm  management  and  appraisal  organization  for  thb  guidance  of  its  own 
farm  managers  (operating  for  profit  hundreds  of  farms,  ranches  and  plantations), 
the  results  of  this  wide  experience  are  contained  in  the  Digest . . .  This  490-page 
loose-leaf  reference  volume  covers  every  phase  of  agriculture.  It  is  kept  up-to-date 
by  twice-monthly  releases,  which  interpret  trends  and  predict  outlcmk  on  prices, 
production,  markets,  shortages  and  surpluses  ahead  . . .  Particularly  important 
each  month  are  releases  on  "When  to  Sell  and  Buy”,  "Important  this  Month”  and 
"Business  and  Agriculture”  . . .  Farmers,  ranchers  and  business  men  in  every  State, 
in  Canada  and  Mexico,  use  the  Digest  because  it  pays. 

Write  today  for 

FREE  SAMPLE  RELEASES 

and  learn  how  the  Digest  can  help  you  get  more  profit 
from  your  farm. 

DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  Inc. 

Bex  245  5142  Delmor  Blvd. 

St.  lewis  B.  Me. 
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DUBOIS 

Meg.  U.  %.  Pat.  Off. 

WOVEN  WOOD  FENCE 


Affords  privacy  and  protaction,  laautifias  and  scrtans 
from  automobila  qiara.  For  country  astata,  suburban  homa, 
city  lot  or  panthousa.  Makas  a  lovaly  background  for 
gardan  vinas  and  plants.  Modarata  pricat.  Easy  to  aract. 
Navar  raquiras  painting.  Lasts  for  a  ganaration. 

3  stylas — Closa  Wovan — Ctosa  Claft 
Opan  Claft 

Haights  IB".  3"  10".  4"  II".  *"  *"  t  8' 


DUBOIS  ifasfbiontb  anb 
i^ail  Jfcitce 

Tha  favorita  fanca  for  suburban  and  country  homas.  Hand 
split  chastnut.  with  aithar  chestnut  or  locust  posts.  2.  3  or 
4  rail  stylas.  4  feat  high,  creosotad  post  ands. 

Write  ter  free  folders 

DUBOIS  FENCE  &  GARDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

RIdgaflald.  Naw  Jarsay 
A  3ff0  Chavy  Chasa  Dr..  Los  Angolas 


French  Trail  Braided  Rugs 


Your  color  and  design  ideas  arc  carried  out 
completely  in  French  Trail  Braided  Rugs. 
Ju't  pick  your  colors  from  our  color  card — 
or  send  us  a  sample  to  match.  We'll  hand- 
make  a  .soft,  luxurious  rug  exactly  to  your 
directions.  If  you  wish,  you  can  see  your  rug 
before  a  stitch  is  taken.  Traditional  French 
Trail  rugs  are  made  from  fine,  resilient  wools 
hand-sewn  with  invisible  Nylon  stitches. 
They  hug  floors  tightly  U'ithouf  pads.  Round 
or  oval  sizes  up  to  16'  by  26'.  Distinctive, 
long-wearing  and  guaranteed. 

Send  f'Oe  for  color  card,  rotor  picture 
and  descriptive  literature. 


FBENCH  TRAIL  INDUSTRIES 
BOX  291 -J.  ST.  MARYS,  OHIO 

Q  SetHi  rolor  card,  color  picture  tnd  literature.  I  en- 
clofe  .50c. 

Q  Include  information  on  ^  round  Q  oral  rug. 

Slit _ ft.  b>_- - ft. 

NAME _ _ 

AUDRESS.  _ _ _ _ _ 

riTY  A  STATE _ _ 


the  temptation  is  great  to  keep  the  eggs  and 
try  to  build  up  breeding  flocks. 

In  addition  to  the  income  from  market 
geese  and  eggs,  which  incidentally  have  a 
strong  taste  and  are  seldom  used  for  cook¬ 
ing,  geese  produce  a  long  list  of  by-products 
which  find  ready  markets. 

Goose  livers,  the  pride  of  the  gourmet 
the  world  over,  have  lost  little  of  their  time- 
tested  popularity.  Forced  feeding,  or  nood- 
ling,  is  still  widely  practiced  in  Europe. 
The  geese  are  confined  to  a  small  pen  or 
crate  and  force  fed  by  hand  several  times 
daily.  Noodles  of  cooked  dough  made  from 
grain  flours  are  forced  down  the  goose’s 
throat,  .\fter  the  goose  builds  up  its 
body  tissue,  the  liver  starts  to  enlarge 
and  fatten.  When  butchering  time  comes 
the  liver  is  several  times  it  normal  size, 
often  weighing  two  or  three  pounds,  and 
demands  a  high  price  as  pate  de  fois  sras. 
Forced  feeding  is  outlawed  in  much  of  this 
country. 

The  body  fat  of  geese  is  another  human 
food,  while  the  intestinal  fat  which  has  a 
low  melting  point,  is  sold  to  cosmetic  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  pharmaceutical  houses. 

One  of  the  most  famous  goose  farms  in 
the  country  is  the  one  operated  by  George 
Scheufele  in  New’  Jersev.  Scheufele’s  ma¬ 
jor  crop  is  powder  puff’s  made  from  goose 
skin.  Fie  plucks  the  feathers,  selling  them 
to  a  variety  of  outlets;  makers  of  darts, 
Indian  headdresses  and  women’s  hats  use 
goose  feather.  The  meat  is  boned,  cook'^d 
and  canned  on  the  farm.  The  feet,  beaks 
and  bones  are  ground  for  fertilizer.  The 
plucked  hides  are  covered  with  a  fine  soft 
down,  one  of  the  warmest  and  softest  ma¬ 
terials  in  nature.  The  hides  are  processed 
and  cut  into  powder  puff  shapes  and  fin¬ 
ished  by  hand.  They  are  dyed  delicate  col¬ 
ors  and  by  the  time  they  reach  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  they  bear  price  tags  of  a  dollar 
each  and  up. 


HOWto  KEEP  BEES 

Pollination  is  very  important  to  the  successful 
growing  of  legume,  fruit,  and  vegetable  crops; 
and  Honey  Bees  ore  by  for  the  most  depend¬ 
able  instruments  of  pollination. 

Let  us  send  to  you  at  no  charge,  booklets  on 
beekeeping.  Extension  Bulletin  ^253  which 
tells  of  experiments  with  Honey  Bees  and 
clovers,  ond  your  1950  catalog  of  Root  Qual¬ 
ity  Bee  Supplies  —  Everything  you  need  to 
start  this  spring  in  time  for  the  early  fruit 
blooms  and  the  clovers  that  follow. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

DEP  T.  30  -  MEDINA,  OHIO 


For  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

'""“NICHOLS 

of  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 

IrpcI  to  flit  Coro  for  Moot  Profits 


Hcalcky,  lively  ckickt  from  the  aetioaelly  populer 
broiler  itreio  will  meke  money  lor  you.  Give  you  high 
quality  that  brings  top  market  prices,  yet  at  low  pro* 
duccioa  costs.  Air  shipments  to  all  points  in  the  U.S. 
Free  catalog  has  lull  color  pictures  ol  Nichols  N.H., 
U.S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean  breeders— worth  sending 
lor.  Write 


NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  31  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 
^  CATTLE 


‘T/ie  Breed 
that  Fills 
Every  Need’* 


Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  oldest  but  also 


- 


most  MODERN  of  improved  cattle  repre¬ 
senting  65%  of  all  the  cattle  of  England! 
Reason?  THEY  PAY! 


Dual-Purpose  qualities  make  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  farmer’s  favorite  and  America’s  Fast¬ 
est  Growing  Breed! 

For  FREE  information  about  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  and  FREE  copy  of  Milking  Shorthorn 
Journal  write:  » 


American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 

4172  $.  Union  Av.,  Dapt.ll’l  Chicogo,  llliwii 


FOOD  Vi’HERE  CROPS  NEED  IT  (Continued  from  page  69) 


drilling  the  fertilizer  in  bands  will  give 
greatest  returns. 

Top  dressing  alfalfa  is  not  so  simple 
as  with  the  grasses.  Nitrogen  will  not  be 
needed  since  alfalfa,  a  legume,  will  be 
adding  nitrogen  to  the  soil  in  greater 
quantities  than  it  needs  for  its  own 
growth.  Phosphones,  used  as  a  top  dress¬ 
ing  will  be  of  some  value,  but  it  is  much 
more  economical  to  apply  all  of  the  phos¬ 
phones  that  the  crop  will  need  in  bands 
at  the  time  of  planting.  Should  the  same 
be  done  for  potash?  Definitely  not!  If 
enough  potash  is  put  on  the  land  to  last 
for  four  or  five  years,  the  first  few  cuttings 
of  hay  will  contain  40  or  even  50  piounds 
of  potash  (K;;0)  per  ton,  when  only  25 
pounds  will  give  as  good  yields  of  high 
quality  hay.  Not  only  that,  but  the  hay 
will  have  more  calcium  and  magnesium 
in  it  if  it  contains  but  25  pounds  of  potash. 
The  answer  is  to  put  on  enough  at  plant¬ 


ing  to  get  the  alfalfa  well  established  and 
then  top  dress  it  every  year  with  muriate 
of  potash  or  a  high  piotash  mixed  fertilizer 
The  top  dressing  should  be  applied  after 
the  first,  second  or  third  cuttings. 

In  all  crop  fertilization,  let’s  remember 
that  responses  to  fertilization  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  where  the  added  plant  food 
is  correcting  a  limiting  factor  in  produc¬ 
tion.  If  some  condition  other  than  plant 
food  limits  production,  such  as  lack  of 
moisture,  soil  aeration,  disease,  or  insects, 
then  adding  plant  food  is  like  putting  an 
extra  quart  of  oil  in  a  car  that  is  out  of 
gas. 

THE  AUTHOR— Dr.  A.  J.  Ohlrowr  was  born  and 
raised  on  a  dairs’  farm  at  Chilton,  Wisconsin,  but  his 
professional  interests  have  led  him  from  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  to  a  concentration  on  soil  fertility.  He  received 
his  under  eraduate  training  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
rnnsin  and  was  itiven  a  Ph.D.  by  Purdue  University 
where  he  now  works  as  Assistant  Professor  in  Aqronomy. 
At  prc'.ent  he  is  conduriinu  a  number  of  fertilizer  place¬ 
ment  studies,  amonu  them  a  radioactive  tracer  phosphate 
-tudy  with  corn. 
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NEW  BEES  FOR  OLD 
(Continued  from  page  71) 

rally  mated  to  hybrid  drones  developed 
from  two  inbred  lines  of  entirely  different 
origin.  I’heir  progeny  will  have  excep¬ 
tional  hybrid  vigor  since  they  will  con¬ 
tain  the  good  features  of  four  original  lines 
of  bees.  These  last  four-way  hybrids  are 
the  bees  in  which  commercial  honey  pro¬ 
ducers  are  especially  interested  since  they 
are  the  ones  which  will  produce  more 
honey  than  naturally  developed  bees,  and 
which  will  eventually  have  a  more  gentle 
disposition.  They  cannot,  however,  be  used 
for  producing  additional  stock  since,  if 
their  offspring  were  naturally  mated,  the 
offspring  would  have  lost  the  hybrid  vigor 
originally  obtained  from  inbreeding. 

Once  they  begin  to  produce  hybrid 
breeding  stock,  the  bee  breeders  must  de¬ 
pend  on  Kelley’s  Island  to  supply  addi¬ 
tional  seed  stock  or  replacements  for  any 
of  the  original  queens  that  might  die.  If 
they  saved  descendants  of  the  queens  be¬ 
yond  the  first  generation,  they  would,  due 
to  inbreeding,  be  worse  off  than  they  were 
before  the  hybrid  was  invented.  Their  stock 
would  be  so  highly  inbred  that  the  results 
to  the  bee  man  would  be  as  disastrous  as 
if  he  were  growing  hyrid  com  and  saving 
his  own  seed. 

The  basic  research  into  the  heredity  of 
bees  and  the  decisions  as  to  what  crosses 


will  be  made  on  the  island,  are  completed 
at  two  widely  separated  spots  on  the  main¬ 
land.  While  Dr.  Roberts  delves  into  the 
problem  in  his  bee  lab  at  Madison.  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Dr.  Mackensen  works  along  similar 
lines  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  They  then 
compare  notes  and  after  much  screening 
decide  which  crossings  will  be  made  on  the 
island. 

On  the  island  the  virgin  queens  are 
allowed  to  mate  naturally,  because  all  the 
drones  within  her  range  are  of  known 
parentage.  But  at  other  research  centers, 
where  natural  matings  occur  while  the 
queen  is  on  the  wing  and  perhaps  with 
several  drones  during  the  breeding  season, 
breeding  work  must  be  done  by  mechani¬ 
cal  insemination.  This  unromantic  method 
of  fertilizing  queen  bees  has  been  under¬ 
way  for  the  past  20  years,  and  has  gradu¬ 
ally  been  perfected  until  today  the  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  queen  breeders  are  becom¬ 
ing  skilled  in  the  fine  points  of  mechanical 
bee  breeding. 

Nature  provides  a  sack  within  the  body 
of  the  queen  where  semen  collected  in 
matings  is  stored.  The  sack  is  just  above 
the  ducts  through  which  the  eggs  move  to¬ 
ward  the  outside.  This  is  a  handy  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  queen.  As  the  egg  passes 
through  her  body  she  can  fertilize  it  or  not 
by  either  opening  the  semen  pouch  or  leav¬ 
ing  it  closed.  The  fertilized  egg  will  hatch 
into  either  a  worker  or  a  queen.  The  eggs 


which  the  queen  fails  to  fertilize  hatch  into 
drones.  Thus,  the  drone  is  half  orphan  from 
the  beginning.  He  never  did  have  a  father. 

The  job  of  mechanically  inseminating  a 
queen  bee  is  a  painstaking  one,  requiring 
a  meticulous  technician.  TTie  basic  piece  of 
equipment  is  a  bee  holder  mounted  on  a 
block  of  wood  or  metal.  There  is  a  small 
glass  funnel  into  which  the  reluctant 
queen  is  forced  head  first.  Tiny  metal 
spreaders  hold  her  vagina  open  for  the  op¬ 
eration.  While  she  is  held  in  the  glass  funnel 
a  small  syringe  containing  semen  collected 
from  selected  drones  is  used  to  inseminate 
the  queen. 

Queen  bees  don’t  seem  to  take  to  this 
treatment  without  being  subdued,  so  in  the 
course  of  his  research.  Dr.  Mackensen 
found  the  ideal  method  of  quieting  them. 
He  learned  that,  given  a  dose  of  carbon  , 
dioxide  gas,  they  had  no  objections  to  be¬ 
ing  mechanically  seduced.  He  soon  learned 
that  the  carbon  dioxide  had  one  other  very 
important  quality  as  an  anaesthetic.  Norm¬ 
ally  virgin  queen  bees  will  not  lay  eggs  for 
several  weeks  even  though  they  are  arti¬ 
ficially  inseminated.  If  mechanically  in¬ 
seminated  while  under  the  influence  of 
carbon  dioxide,  however,  she  comes  away 
from  the  treatment  quite  willing  to  take  up 
the  duties  of  motherhood  immediately. 

Another  practical  application  of  these 
findings  is  that  virgin  queens  once  treated 
with  the  gas  will  start  to  lay  eggs  even 
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^  The  Hybrid  Honey  Bee 

^  FOR  POLLINATION 

This  is  a  let  alone  bee,  gentle,  industrious, 
very  active,  well-adopted  for  pollination.  (See 
page  70,  this  issue).  Follow  its  use  and  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  American  Bee  Journal.  Send 
for  free,  sample  copy  and  our  free,  descriptive 
catalog  of  bee  supplies  for  1950.  American 
Bee  Journal  subscription,  one  year,  $2.(X). 

DADANT  &  SONS,  INC. 

BOX  4  2,  HAMILTON,  ILLINOIS 


Ivfiaiwr's 
Ovtfil 
V  SM.M 


WITH  BEES  AND  HONEY 

MUJH’S  BIG  1950  BARGAIN  CATALOG 
offers  bee  keeper's  supplies  direct  at  low* 
est  prices.  There's  always  a  demand  for 
honey — and  cood  profits  In  beekeeping- 
We'll  buy  your  honey. 

BIGCER  CROPS— BETTER  PROFITS 

You’ll  have  bipirer  crops  when  you  keep 
bees.  Bees  pollinate  your  orchards,  par- 
den  and  field  crops.  You  can  Increase  farm 
yield  and  make  money  from  your  honey 
crop.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  full 
deutls  TODAY! 


PMrl  and  Walnut  Sts., 

Da^t.  Ill  Ciacinaali  2,  0. 


though  no  semen  was  introduced  into  their 
bodies  either  manually  or  naturally.  This 
oftens  a  whole  new  field  for  inbreeding.  The 
unfertilized  eggs  hatch  into  drones,  father¬ 
less  young,  which  can  then  be  bred  back  to 
the  mother  queen.  This  is  the  type  of  in¬ 


breeding  which  produces  hybrid  vigor. 
Previous  to  Dr.  Mackensen’s  discovery  of 
the  strange  affect  of  carbon  dioxide  on  a 
queen  bee,  careful  control  of  blood  lines 
was  almost  impossible  because  virgin  queens 
could  not  be  convinced  that  they  should 
lay  eggs. 

These  new  findings  on  controlling  the 
love  life  of  the  honey  bee,  coupled  with  the 
unusual  opportunities  of  putting  them  to 
work  on  an  isolated  island,  are  big  news  to 
bee  keepers  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
The  only  change  bee  keepers  would  sug¬ 
gest  for  the  conduct  of  this  experimental 
work  is  to  find  some  method  of  speeding 
the  whole  thing  up.  Now  after  several 
thousand  years  of  letting  the  honey  bee  do 
its  best  and  taking  what  came  of  the  effort, 
honey  producers  see  a  new  age  of  efficiency 
on  the  horizon.  Charles  Mraz  of  Middle- 
bur\%  \'ermont.  said  of  the  hybrid  queens. 
“They  are  the  first  queens  that  are  better 
than  my  own  stock,  and  I’ve  been  buying 
queens  for  the  last  20  years.”  One  large 
scale  Ohio  honey  producer,  figures  he 
reaped  a  50  p>er  cent  bigger  honey  harvest 
from  the  50  hives  where  he  installed  hybrid 
queens  last  year  than  he  did  in  those  hives 
with  his  old  line  stock.  Such  reports  are  not 
long  getting  noised  around  in  the  bee 
world,  and  consequently  bee  men  across 
the  nation  have  one  eye  on  Kelley’s  Island. 


LETTERS  (Continued  from  page  12) 


CALL  FOR  BACK  ISSLE.S 
Sir: 

I  am  one  of  your  new  subscribers  and  would 
like  to  have  the  names  of  some  of  the  people 
who  have  had  subscriptions  to  your  magazine 
since  the  beginning  of  the  publications.  I  would 
like  to  get  some  of  the  first  issues. 

Henry  F.  Gustine 
2738  General  Ogden  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

1120  POUND  PET 
Sir: 

The  enclosed  picture  of  my  seven  year  old 
daughter  with  her  1120  pound  Brahman  stei  r 
was  so  good  1  thought  that  you  might  be  inter¬ 
ested. 

1  produce  Brahman  and  Hereford  cattle  on 


my  farm  and  your  articles  have  been  a  great 
help  to  me.  That  is  why  I  gave  one-half  dozen 
subscriptions  of  The  Farm  Quarterly  to  friends 
last  Christmas. 

J.  S.  Mitchell 

Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

(Continued  on  page  140) 


bam-cured  hay  means 

EXTRA  PROFITS 


A  hay-drying  system  in  your  mow  means  much  greater 
feed  value,  much  higher  sales  value  and  insurance 
against  the  weather  risk.  But  remember,  your  drying 
system  can  only  be  as  efficient  as  the  fan  which  does 
the  work.  That’s  why  a  Hartzell  fan  is  essential.  Hartzell 
fans  have  proved  their  way  since  1926  in  industry  and 
on  the  farm.  They  move  air  economically. 

Hay  cured  the  Hartzell  way  is  better.  It  can  be  cut 
when  it*s  at  its  peak — green,  succulent  and  with  its  full 
vitamin  content.  It  brings  top  prices  on  the  market  be¬ 
cause  it  has  20%  more  leaves  and  50%  more  green 
color.  The  field-curing  weather  risk  is  practically  elimi¬ 
nated  because  the  hay  can  be  hauled  into  the  mow 
within  three  or  four  hours  after  cutting. 

Complete  information  on  all  types  of  agricultural 
drying  problems  furnished  free — sketches,  diagrams, 
data.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Th«  Hartsall  fan  (ivas  axtra  olr  drying  at  lawait 
Itawor  cast.  It  connat  avariaad  year  meter.  Na  tawgtt 
ta  watch  and  na  odiuttmantt  ta  maka.  Th#  matar 
con  ba  usod  for  athar  form  talk*. 

DEALERS:  A  few  territories  still  open.  If  rite  today. 


HARTZELL  PROPELLER  FAN  CO. 


AGR/CUirUR  Ai  DIV 

PIQUA,  OHIO 
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Let's  Talk  Turkey 
About  This  Threat  To  Your  Welfare 


Some  time  ago  the  anti-trust  lawyers  from  Washington  brought  suit  to  put  A&P  out  of 
business. 

They  asked  the  court  to  order  us  to  break  up  our  stores  into  seven  groups  and  sell  each  group 
to  new  owners;  to  sell  our  factories  to  still  other  new  owners;  to  disband  the  Atlantic  Com¬ 
mission  Company;  and  to  close  all  our  central  buying  offices,  including  the  National  Meat 
Department,  the  National  Dairy  Department  and  the  National  Egg  and  Poultry  Department. 

Since  that  time,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers,  as  individuals  and  through  their  organiza¬ 
tions,  have  been  adopting  resolutions,  writing  letters  and  running  ads  expressing  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  suit. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  at  its  recent  annual  convention  in  Chicago,  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  did  not  specifically  refer  to  the  A&P  suit,  but  condemned  current  interpretations 
of  the  anti-trust  laws.  The  resolution  said  in  part : 

“Regulations  should  not  be  used  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  integrated  systems  that  are 
efficient  and  competitive.  Such  systems  have  the  possibility  of  bringing  about  a  badly-needed 
reduction  in  the  margins  that  now  exist  between  the  producers  and  consumers  of  many  items.” 

The  reason  farmers  are  taking  a  stand  against  this  suit  is  because  they  recognize  that  it  is  a 
threat  to  their  welfare;  a  threat  to  all  agriculture;  and  a  threat  to  our  national  economy. 

Have  you  figured  out  how  much  this  suit  could  hurt  you? 


A  Threat  To  Better  Distributioii  of  Your  Product 

A&P  is  the  largest  and  most  efficient  distributor  of  farm  products. 
Obviously,  this  attack  is  a  threat  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  farmers  who  sell 
to  A&P,  for  they  will  have  to  seek  new  outlets  for  their  products. 

That  will  mean  greater  sales  effort  and  higher  sales  costs  for  them. 

But  it  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  millions  of  farm  families  who  don’t 
sell  to  us  at  all. 

For  the  great  amounts  of  food  we  move  into  consumption,  the  great  mer¬ 
chandising  effort  we  put  behind  food  sales,  tend  to  strengthen  farm  markets 
and  boost  the  income  of  all  farm  families. 

Everyone  wants  the  farmer  to  get  good  prices  for  his  products.  After  all, 
we  can’t  have  a  prosperous  country  unless  we  have  a  prosperous  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  price  you  receive  for  your  product  is  the  retail  price,  less  the  cost 
of  distribution. 

To  maintain  good  prices  to  farmers,  therefore,  we  must  eliminate  unneces¬ 
sary  in-between  handling  costs  and  operations. 

A&P  was  founded  and  has  operated  for  90  years  on  the  theory  that  the 
best  way  to  attract  and  hold  customers  and  build  bigger  markets  for  farm 
products  is  to  give  the  public  more  good  food  for  their  money. 

In  order  to  do  that,  and  at  the  same  time  do  a  good  job  for  agriculture, 
we  have  had  to  work  constantly  to  find  better  and  less  expensive  methods 
of  distributing  food. 

As  a  result,  we  have  narrowed  the  spread  between  farm  and  retail  prices. 
The  methods  we  pioneered  have  been  adopted  by  other  food  distributors. 
All  agriculture  has  profited  from  them. 

Today  farmers  get  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Their  sales  are 
higher.  Their  income  is  greater. 

This  suit  threatens  to  wipe  out  many  of  these  gains. 

Don’t  yon  think  agriculture  will  be  hurt  by  this  attack  on  its  most  efficient 
marketing  outlet? 

A  Threat  To  Your  Living  Standards 

The  farmer  is  a  consumer  as  well  as  a  producer. 

His  “real”  income  is  determined  by  how  much  he  bos  to  pay  for  all  the 
things  he  buys. 


This  applies  to  food,  as  well  as  clothing  and  other  necessities.  For  todav, 
with  the  development  of  cash  crop  farming,  practically  no  farm  family 
produces  all  the  food  it  needs. 

A&P  was  the  first  of  the  nation’s  chain  stores.  Togrther  with  the  other 
chains  and  mail  order  houses,  it  has  worked  to  keep  living  costs  down  and 
living  standards  up. 

The  public  has  shown  that  they  like  our  method  of  distribution  by  giving  us 
and  other  efficient  distributors  their  patronage.  We  are  big  because  the 
public  made  us  big. 

If  the  anti-trust  lawyers  win  this  suit,  a  legal  precedeat  will  be  estaMiakcd 
that  can  be  used  to  attack  anybody  who  tries  to  do  a  better  job,  give  his  cas- 
tomers  a  better  deal,  and  grows  big  in  the  process. 

Don’t  yon  think  your  living  costs  will  go  up  if  the  company  that  has  done 
most  to  keep  them  down  is  destroyed? 

A  Threat  To  Our  National  Economy 

’That  is  why  we  say  that  the  big  issue  here  is  not  whether  A&P  engaged  in 
some  practices  that  allegedly  violated  the  anti-trust  laws.  We  know  we 
didn’t.  We  know  that  we  have  always  tried  to  run  a  good,  clean  business. 
Even  if  there  were  something  wrong  with  our  methods  of  operation,  it 
wouldn’t  be  necessary  to  bum  down  the  bam  to  get  rid  of  the  mouse. 

The  real  question  here  is  whether  the  anti-trust  laws,  which  were  designed 
to  preserve  competition,  can  be  turned  around  to  reduce  competition. 

The  real  question  is  whether  we  are  going  to  continue  to  encourage  people 
to  do  a  better  and  more  efficient  job;  or  whether  we  are  going  to  let  the 
lawyers  in  Washington  blow  the  whistle  on  anybody  who  geU  a  little  bigger 
than  his  competitor. 

Frankly,  we  admit  that  nobody  needs  worry  about  the  owners  of  A&P.  They 
could  make  a  great  deal  of  money  by  breaking  up  this  company  and  selling 
off  the  parts  as  the  anti-trust  lawyers  wish. 

But  we  think  you  and  every  other  American  should  worry  about  the  kind 
of  economic  policy  the  anti-trust  lawyers  are  trying  to  impose  on  this 
country  —  not  by  way  of  Congress,  as  it  should  be,  but  by  way  of  court 
decrees. 

Yon  may  not  sell  to  A&P  or  buy  from  A&P. 

But  this  is  your  problem,  too. 

You  don’t  have  to  believe  us. 

Think  it  over  and  talk  it  oveFwith  your  friends  and  neighbors. 

Decide  for  yourself. 


Atlantic  Commission  Company 

and 

THE  GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACfflC  TEA  COMPANY 


Exquisite, 


Unusual 


MAKE  $1000  A  MONTH 
IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


FOR  BETTER  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ij 
BETTER  SEE..  I 
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Buy  our  bearing  _ 

age“STATE  IN- 
SPECTED  ”  Stock. 

Have  fruit  to  eat 
and  sell  within  60 
days,  this  year. 

Why  Wait? 

BRUNS  MARVEL 

The  sweetest,  most  Acid-Free 

everbesrinK  strawberry.  For  folks  who  can't  eat 

strawberries.  See  Special  half  price  offer  below. 

MORTGAGE-UFTER  —  Extra  early  Black 

Raspberry.  Offered  exclusively  by  os. 

BLUEBERRIES  —  Grow  larre  as  a  nickel. 

Sweet.  Easy  »o  irrow. 

STREAMLINER  Everbearing  Strawberry. 

8  crops  in  18  months.  Bears  June  to 
winter.  ^ 


Sowcer-iize  grtenhovse  mums.  5  brtath. 
taking  varietiei ...  oil  fsoturtd  in  eur  big* 
cplorful  1950  cotolog.  Also  qiont  English, 
button,  cushion,  spoon,  exhibition,  ond 
othor  prixo  chrysonthomums.  ROSES.  BULBS, 
SHRUBS  .  • .  hundreds  of  vorieties.  Write  for 
our  unusuol,  informotive  cotolog  today. 


FLAME  GUNS 


Cracks 

Rocks 

Disinfects 

Burns 

Out 

Stumps 


i*'mr,,/MQATALUbyr  bargains 

marvel  #  4®  Fbjm  m  postpaid 

„  '  .  ,  j^MIkenStssleTSCiieefnillJI 

•naa  IM  ™*f*T*'  Bcftint  Liflct Issekcnj  na 

m?r7  m  fmUt  *5  Snesakeei  Stuataftf  IJO 

B''>  M  taiar  12  Hsrrisee  kissttfri  IM 

t  la  M  S  AsserM  CsskiM  Maas  . .  IM 

It.  ^  U  letlua  RsB  liseBerni  IM 

I^^SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 

Box  350  !  New  Buffalo,  Michigan 


Flame 


AEROIL 

10  Wesley 
S«.  Hackentack 
New  Jersey 


A  CASH  IN  ‘OFF-SEASOir 

291  TAKE  yoor  BELSAW  Portable  Saw 

□Ail  mill  ri^ht  to  the  tree#— turn  oat 

able  lumber  for  local  yards,  ail  kind* 
of  boildinp  material— do*‘caBtom  8^^- 
for  neighbors  Thoupande  of  aatisfied  ownert.  One 
a:  “1  make  11000  00  a  month,  and  do  it  eaey!"  No  crew 
needed.  Power  with  old  sato  en- 
><2&(Sgine  or  trector.  Faet  mechanical 
feed,  podtive  top  dogs,  steel  con- 
stenctlnn  safety  featurea.  Begin- 
nera  get  excellent  reaolta  at  oaee. 
'a(0p»5^BELSAWS  last  a  lifetime.  Low  fachary- 
^  '  ■  iriee  .pay  only  tG2.G0  down.  Band 

fit  bopiness  Send  postcard  f<w 
BOOK,  "How  To  Hake  Lumber." 


LFITTERS  (Continued  from  page  138) 

SPINE.S  OK  THORN.S 
Sir: 

In  the  article  “Poison  in  the  Pasture”  .Autumn 
1949  by  Edward  and  V'irginia  Matson,  Black 
Locust,  Robinia  pseudoacacia  is  said  to  be 
thornless.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  branches 
and  sprouts  from  roots  are  uniformly  spiny  at 
least  through  the  second  years  growth.  Many 
do  not  distinguish  between  spines  and  thorns 
and  would  fail  to  recognize  the  species. 

K.  D.  Doak 


For  2)  years  we  have  bred  for  high 
hen-hous^  averages.  We  trapnesi 
over  8,900  hens  and  R.O.P.  Candi¬ 
date  pullets  mated  to  sires  from  dams 
with  279-340  yearly  egg  averages. 
The  Creighton  strain  is  the  paying 
strain.  annually  hatch  800,000 
chicks  from  our  own  closed  flocks. 
Ekautiful  29th  Anniversary  catalog 
free. 

CRIIGHTON  IROS. 

ROX  T  WARSAW,  IND. 


valuable 

BEISAW  MACHINERY  CO 

S7C  Field  lldg.,  SIS  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  2,  Me. 


AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  BEEF  BREED 


Praef  of  the  prellt-niaking  ability  of  Angus  cattle  is  the 
rapid  growth  and  expansion  of  this  popular  breed.  In  1949 
the  Aberdeen-Angus  breed  was  the  only  mojor  beef  breed 
showing  irKreoses  in  both  registrations  and  transfers  of 
purebred  cattle.  More  new  herds  were  established  than  in 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  association.  For 
information  write:  Dept.  FQ, 


THE  “MAYBE,  MAYBE  NOT”  APPROACH 

Sir: 

Thought  I  could  get  along  without  Farm 
Quarterly  but,  no  soap,  so  here’s  my  two  year’s 
subscription. 

Would  like  to  have  it  begin  with  the  spring 
issue  if  you  still  have  a  spare  copy,  as  it  con¬ 
tains,  among  other  good  things,  the  best  article 
on  fertilizers  I  have  ever  read.  .Aside  from  the 
intelligent  handling  of  the  subject  itself,  I 
get  a  real  chuckle  out  of  the  references  to 
the  “maybe,  maybe  not”  approach  of  Govern¬ 
ment  scientists  to  anything  about  which  they 
write,  and  the  reasons  they  have  to  use  this 
indefinite  way  of  doing  things.  • 

1  have  always  held  that  if  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  would  let  its  scientists  prepare  the 
factual  data  for  its  Bulletins  and  the  .Agriculture 
Year  Book,  then  turn  this  material  over  to 
writers  who  know  how  to  put  such  material  into 
readable  and  understandable  form  for  the 
farmers,  these  publications  could  be  made  in¬ 
valuable.  .As  it  now  is,  such  publications  are 
simply  an  attempt  to  justify  some  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  ways  of  spending  public  money.  They 
are  doine  a  splendid  job,  but  lack  the  ‘know 
how’  when  it  comes  to  telling  the  common 
people  what  is  really  being  accomplished  from 
research  and  experimental  work. 

Palmetto,  Ga.  Fred  L.  Foster 


FRfVENT  LOSSES  FROM 
POWER  FAILURE  with  a 
law-cotl  Onon  Standby 
Elacfric  Plant.  Equippad 
with  lina  tronitof  con* 
trol  ft  BtortB  outomati* 
cally  whon  powor  foilt, 
•topB  whon  powor  it  ro« 
Btorod.  Many  modoltfor 
Btondby  or  rogwior  uto 
• .  350  to  35,000  wottB. 


ToMQttow  s  Bim  Cxiut  Toob^ 


.04  .  ^  ..  aCK.IR 

Wr$te  tor  foldor  3000  Woiii,  4.C. 

D.W.  OMAN  &  SONS  INC. 

3218  Rayalston  Avt.,  MinnMpolit  5,  Minn, 


Acclaimed  every¬ 
where  shown  at 
America’s  finest 
Garden  Cultivator 
for  small  and 
medium 
gardens. 


•  SAVES  WORK  AND  TIME 

•  BUILDS  RICH,  FERTILE  SOIL 

A  KKMI*  Power  Soil  SlireJ-  '* 

iler  you  of  (he  4 

lime  «n<l  hard  work  of  break • 

inn:  up.  mlxlnK  and  slftliiK  a 

manure  and  (‘utn* 

The  KKMP  operates 
quieklN 

nhreddini!  materials.  nr 
dry.  har<l  or  soft  up  to 
l>er  hour. 

are  rejerteil  eannot  tlamaue 
spring  steel  rutting  teeth 
Well  miked,  aerated,  fer- 
tile  toil  pnidures  stiirtlier. 
healthier  rmps  higher  yleM 

per  acre  anti  'va\es  miieh  of  ShretMing  It  adjustable  to 
the  expense  of  rhemiral  fer-  pftKlute  fine  or  coarse  re- 
tilixers.  Priced  froM  $100.  su|ts-as  you  desire. 

H'ritf  for  fuli  information  and  Catalog 

KEMP  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dipt.  5  1027  E.  20th  8t.  Erie.  Pa. 


2  H.  P.  \ 

ROTO-HOE  ' 
only 

$134.00 

Rote-Cutter  attachment 
$40.00. 

Ask  your  Dealer  fer 
demonstration  or  send 
postcard  tor  FREE  folder. 

Daol.r  Inquiries 
invited 


MOST 
USABLE 
GARDEN 
^TOOLf  ( 


ROTO-HOE 

and  Sprayer  Co. 

BOX  7,  NOVELTY,  OHIO 


MARLOWoPUMPS 


RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Manufacturer*  of  Quality  Pumps  for  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


MOST  II 

H.P.  HOURS 


FARM  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


present  in  one  volume  the  available  in- 
fomiation  alx)ut  the  symptoms  of  malnu¬ 
trition  in  plants  in  such  a  way  that  the 
"farmer  will  find  it  understandable  and 
useful  in  diagnosing  the  fertilizer  needs 
of  his  soil.  The  390  page  book  is  divided 
into  sections  describing  the  hunger  signs 
in  our  basic  crops,  tobacco,  cotton,  corn 
and  small  grains,  potatos,  vegetable  or 
truck  crops,  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits, 
and  the  legumes.  Each  section  is  made  up 
of  a  careful  discussion  of  the  different 
types  of  nutritional  needs  of  the  crop 
and  the  effects  of  deficiencies  on  the  plants. 
Most  of  the  sections  include  a  key  to 
assist  in  recognizing  the  different  kinds  of 
hunger  signs,  and  all  of  them  have  a 
selected  group  of  references  for  further 
reading  on  the  subject.  Probably  the 
most  useful  tool  for  deficiency  recognition 
which  the  book  contains  are  the  many 
black  and  white  and  excellent  color  pho¬ 
tographs  which  show  the  normal  well 
fed  plant  and  plants  suffering  from  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  malnutrition. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  learned  about 
the  complex  relationship  of  plant  to  soil, 
but,  at  present,  this  is  the  most  complete 
non-technical  summing  up  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  we  have. 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts^  by  John 
N.  Efferson,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 
$3.25. 

In  the  spring  an  older  man’s  thoughts 
often  turn  to  his  bookkeeping  as  he  pre¬ 
pares  to  fill  in  Form  1040F  and  1040  to 
satisfy  the  inquisitive  mind  of  the  tax  col¬ 
lector.  If  he  is  one  who  has  counted  on 
remembering  all  of  his  transactions  during 
the  year  he  w’ill  probably  curse  the  frailty 
of  the  human  memory  and  wish  that  he 
had  kept  records.  Others  who  have  kept 
records  of  their  transactions  may  feel  that 
at  last  their  drudgery  is  of  value. 

Dr.  John  N.  Efferson,  the  author  of 
Farm  Records  and  Accounts,  would  prob¬ 
ably  say  that  the  man  who  uses  his  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  sole  purpose  of  filling  out 
his  income  tax  schedules  is  wasting  a 
valuable  tool  and  put  him  in  the  same 
class  with  a  farmer  who  keeps  his  tractor 
in  the  shed  except  for  a  once  a  year  use 
in  plowing  the  corn  land.  Dr.  Efferson 
contends  that  farm  records  are  tools  to 
be  used  in  obtaining  greater  profits  or 
making  larger  savings  in  the  operation  of 
the  business  and  if  they  are  not  used  for 
this  purpose  there  is  no  reason  for  keep¬ 
ing  them.  He  also  believes  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  keep  the  farm  record 
system  as  simple  as  possible  and  well 
adapted  to  the  farm  operation  so  that 
the  farmer  himself  can  handle  it  without 
outside  help.  As  he  says,  “Many  business¬ 
men  have  expressed  the  opinion  that,  if 
fanners  would  keep  records  such  as  other 
business  concerns  maintain,  they  would 
be  much  more  efficient  and  profitable. 
.\ctually,  because  of  the  many  differences 


MARLOW  IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


Thet*  pumps  embody  the  latest  features  for  modern  sprin¬ 
kler  irrigation.  Marlows  ore  new— designed  especially  for 
today’s  new  pressure  and  capacity  requirements.  They  will 
supply  water  dependably  and  are  thrifty  and  virtually 
maintenance-free  in  operation.  Equipped  with  engines 
that  have  the  latest  safety  features. 

Marlow  Centrifugal  Irrigation  Pumps  ore  available  in 
12  models,  sizes  2-  to  6-inch,  including  two  models 
designed  specifically  for  the  new  2-  and  3-acre 
sprinklers.  Capacities  50  to  1500  GPM;  pressures  * 

30  to  200  PSI.  Gasoline  and  Diesel  engine 
driven.  Skid  mounted  or  with  steel  wheels  or 
rubber  tires. 

Write  for  irrigation  facts  and  full  information. 


ui'li-nl'M  • 
'i"t  rutuir.  f  r 
»  ir«‘allatinn> 
^^viukrr.  Write 
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4-cycle 

tingle 
cylinder 
models, 
3  to  9  hp. 


Wherever  there’s  a  tough  iob  that  can  be  handled  quicker, 
better,  with  less  labor  and  mare  econonomically  with 
engine  pawer  ,  .  .  the  lagical  answer  is  a  Wisconsin 
Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engine.  These  hard-working  en¬ 
gines  don’t  go  by  the  clock  or  the  calendar.  They’ll  keep 
on  working  any  number  of  hours  or  days  or  months  that 
the  iob  calls  for,  in  any  kind  of  weather,  in  any  climate, 
from  the  hottest  to  the  coldest;  from  sub-zero  to  140°  F. 
The  big  reason  for  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engine  reliability 
is  HEAVY-DUTY  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  ...  all 
the  way  through.  Every  Wisconsin  Engine,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest  .  .  .  from*  the  rugged  little  single 
cylinder  ABN  to  the  big,  husky  4-cylinder  Model  VP-4 
...  is  built  to  "take  it’’  on  hard-work  power  jobs. 

And  don’t  overlook  the  advantages  of  dependable  AIR 
COOLING  ...  nothing  to  freeze,  no  water  to  boil  away. 
Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engines  have  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  delivering  "Most  H.P.  Hours  of  on-the-iob  service’’  .  .  . 
and  at  minimum  operating  and  maintenance  costs.  That’s 
why  it’s  always  a  good  idea  to  insist  on  Wisconsin  Air- 
Cooled  Engines  for  your  power  jobs. 

Ask  your  implement  dealer  about  Wisconsin  Engines  and 
Wisconsin-powered  equipment  .  .  .  and  write  for  free 
descriptive  literature. 


2-cylind«r  medeli 
7  to  13  hp. 


between  agricultural  and  non-agricultural 
operations,  if  farmers  did  keep  such  rec¬ 
ords  practically  all  of  them  would  be 
bankrupt  since  every  farmer  would  need 
about  two  bookkeepers.” 

In  his  book,  Dr.  EfTerson  presents  the 
various  kinds  of  records  and  accounts  so 
that  the  individual  farmer  can  develop 
an  accounting  system  for  his  particular 
farm.  Along  with  this  he  discusses  and  il¬ 
lustrates  the  mechanical  operations  needed 
to  keep  each  of  the  different  types  of 
records,  again  keeping  in  mind  the  indi¬ 
vidual  variations  that  might  be  used  on 
different  farms.  And  finally  he  places 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  analysis  and  use  of 
these  accounts  in  formulating  decisions  on 
the  farm.  In  discussing  the  farm  inven¬ 
tory,  for  example,  he  shows  the  difference 
between  the  farm  inventory  and  one  kept 
bv  any  other  kind  of  business.  He  also 
shows  what  items  go  into  the  inventorx'; 
when  the  inventorv^  is  made  and  how; 


how  quantities  and  values  arc  measured 
and  how  depreciation  is  shown.  He  then 
presents  samples  of  actual  farm  inven¬ 
tories  and  how  an  inventory  may  be 
analized  and  what  usable  facts  revealed. 
Each  of  the  other  farm  records  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  way  to  make  a  complete 
and  intelligible  book  which  should  prove 
to  be  useful  to  farmers. 

Fertility  and  Hatchability  of  Chicken 
and  Turkey  Egg»,  edited  by  Lewis  IV. 
Taylor,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York, 
$5.00. 

In  1945  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
International  Baby  Chick  .Association  set 
up  a  research  committee  with  the  task  of 
organizing  a  systematic  research  program. 
Leading  poultry  scientists  cooperated  in 
gathering  the  material  and  writing  it  for 
the  practical  poultr\-man  in  this  book, 
which  is  the  first  project  initiated  by  the 
committee. 


The  423  page  volume  is  broken  into 
sections  on  nutrition  of  the  breeding  flcK  k, 
formation  of  the  hen’s  egg,  fertility  in 
chickens  and  turkeys,  the  care  of  hatching 
eggs  before  incubation,  biochemistry’  of 
the  developing  avain  egg,  physical  condi¬ 
tions  in  incubation,  genetics  and  physiolo* 
gy  of  embryonic  development,  and  diseases 
in  relation  to  hatchery’  operations.  Though 
some  of  the  section  titles  may  sound  for- 
midible,  genuine  effort  has  been  made  to 
write  a  book  that  can  be  understood  by 
the  layman.  As  part  of  this  effort  the 
editor  has  included  a  gossary  of  scientific 
terms  that  will  be  of  help  to  the  reader. 
This  book  is  for  the  professional  poultry’ 
man;  owners  of  small  farm  flocks  mav 
find  it  weighty  and  of  little  value  to  their 
operations. 


The  Farm  Book  Store 


The  Editors  of  the  Farm  Quarterly,  after  a  careful  selection  of 
current  agricultural  books,  recommend  the  follotcing  to  our  readers. 


Soil  and  Crops 


Livestock 


Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.)  —  by  F.  B.  Morrison . S7.00 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  poultry  feeding.  .  i 

Dairy  Science  —  b)  W'.  E.  Petersen . . . S5.00 

695  pages  of  the  best  modern  dairying  practices. 

Sheep  Science — by  M".  C.  Katnmlade . S5.00 

The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  production. 

Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp . S5.00 

A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  beef  production. 

Poultry  Handbook — by  Rudolph  Seiden . S4.55 

An  alphabetical  reference  book  of  poultry  information. 

Successful  Poultry  Management — by  M.  A.  full . S3. 50 

A  practical  book  on  poultry  from  brooding  to  marketing. 

Pork  Production — by  William  ll'^  Smith . $5.00 

The  standard  text  on  the  breeding,  raising  and  marketing  of  hogs. 

Swine  Enterprises — by  Arthur  L.  Anderson . S3.00 

A  thorough  study  of  swine  raising  for  the  beginner. 

The  ABC’c  of  Beekeeping — by  A.  /.  Root . S3.75 

The  standard  reference  book  on  bees  and  honey  production. 

THE  FARM  BCX)K  STORE  D 

c/o  The  Farm  Quarterly 
22  E.  12th  St. 

Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  cash)  for  the  following  books. 
Please  send  them  to  me  immediatelv. 


(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

City- 

-State 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E.  Bear . S3.75 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

Using  and  Managing  Soils— A.  F.  Gustafson . S2.80 

Fertility,  rotation,  drainage,  erosion,  tillage  are  covered. 

Hunger  Signs  In  Crops— ^4  Symposium . $4.50 

A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  Column. 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation— FI.  H.  Bennett . $3.20 

A  discussion  of  erosion  and  exhaustion  of  soils,  by  an  authority. 

Production  of  Field  Crops— ^>y  Hutcheson,  M'^olf  &  Kipps. ...$4.50 
A  new  edition  makes  this  the  latest  work  on  American  field  crops. 

Vegetable  Crops — by  Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

The  science  of  producing  and  handling  vegetable  crops. 

Weeds  —  by  11'^.  C.  Muenscher . S6.(M) 

The  identification  and  control  of  these  soil  bandits. 

Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peterson . $5.00 

A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  Column. 


THE  BOOKS  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOlJ  POSTPAID. 
Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3^  to  price  for  sales  tax. 


^  Farm  Management 

Modern  Farm  Management — by  Andrew  Boss  &  G.  A.  Pond. .$5.00 
The  principles  and  application  of  management  to  the  farm. 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts — by  J.  N.  Efferson . $3.25 

A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  E(<K)ks  Column. 

Farm  VCbrk  Simplification — by  L.  M.  Vaughn  &  L.  S.  Hardin. .$2.80 
The  application  of  efficiency  studies  to  farm  work. 

Farming  for  Profit— Ay  H.  R.  Herndon . $3.75 

A  primer  for  those  starting  in  agriculture. 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm  —  by  Haydn  S.  Pearson . $3.00 

Subject  — how  to  net  $3,000  a  year  on  10  to  12  acres. 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  Af.  White . $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

Farm  Mechanics — by  Cook.  Scranton  &  McColly . $3.15 

A  needed  reference  book  on  the  mechanized  farm. 

American  Farming  (4  vols.) — by  Boss.  Wilson  &  Peterson. .$\5.00 
A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  art  of  farming. 

Front  Porch  Farmer — by  Channing  Cope . $2.75 

Year  round  grazing  in  the  south,  the  easy  way  to  farm. 

Law  on  the  Farm  — Ay  H.  11’'.  Hannah . $4.50- 

An  excellent  reference  on  the  law  as  it  applies  to  farmers. 
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HARVEST-HANDLER 


This  lightweight,  quiet-operating  elevator  with 
the  new  rubber  belt  and  rubber  flights  speeds 
your  handling  jobs!  All  year  long  the  Harvest- 
Handler  makes  quick  work  of  those  time-consum¬ 
ing  tasks. 


Rubber-belt  model  weighs  116  lbs.  with  2  HP 
gasoline  engine.  Aircraft  aluminum-alloy  con¬ 
struction  combines  light  weight  with  strength 
and  durability.  Special  features  keep  trough  clean 
and  belt  running  free  when  handling  poultry 
litter  and  droppings. 


Capacities  at  a  35°  angle  in  bushels  per 
hour:  Ear  corn,  340;  wheat  and  soy¬ 
beans,  450;  shelled  corn,  475;  oats, 
640.  See  your  local  dealer 
or  write  for  free  folder. 


SMALLER  CAPACin 
MODEL  “B”  (not  shown) 
ALSO  AVAILABLE 


THE  BELT  CORPORATION 

7282  Stahl  Road  Orient/  Ohio 
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POWER  COMPOSTING! 
POWER  GARDENING! 
POWER  LAWN  MOWING! 
POWER  SCYTHING! 


NOW!  all  in  one  revolutionary  NEW  machine 
So  LOW  in  price  almost  ANYONE  can  afford  it! 


With  this  machine  you  can  easily  mix  so 
much  organic  matter  and  humus  into  your 
soil  that  you  can  practically  do  away  with 
using  hard-to-get,  expensive  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure! 

You’ll  be  simply  amazed  at  our  low 
prices!  And  there  is  absolutely  no  other 
machine  at  any  price  which  will  do  the 
work  of  power  composting  which  this 
machine  will  do! 

We  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  all  about  our 
new  machine — how  it  works — how  to  use 
it — all  that  it  can  mean  to  you — details  on 
the  attachments,  prices,  etc.  So,  we  want 
to  send  you  FREE  a  copy  of  POWER 
GARDENING  and  POWER  COMPOST¬ 
ING. 

This  fine,  well-illustrated  hook,  written 
by  Ed  Robinson,  author  of  the  famous 
"Have-More”  Plan,  will  give  you  the 
whole  exciting  story.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  a  copy  FREE — we’re  so  sure  you’ll 
want  one  of  our  machines  as  soon  as  you 


Here  is  the  most  important  and  won¬ 
derful  news  for  gardners  we  have  ever 
had  the  privilege  to  announce! 

After  nearly  20  years  of  experiment  and 
research,  we  have  perfected  a  revolution¬ 
ary  new  machine,  called  the  Model-T 
ROTO-ETTE  that  makes  possible  a  new 
method  of  soil  preparation  and  which  we 
believe  is  destined  to  make  gardening 
history. 

Not  only  will  this  amazing  machine 
prepare  your  garden  for  planting  in  one 
simple  operation! 

Not  only  will  it  cultivate  your  garden 
better  than  any  garden  machine  we  have 
ever  seen! 

Not  only  will  it  mow  your  lawn  beauti¬ 
fully — and  with  only  a  simple  attachment! 

Not  only  will  it  function  perfectly  as  a 
power  scythe — and  again  with  only  a 
simple  attachment! 

Bl'T — it  will  also  actually  chop  and  mix 
into  your  top  soil  with  ease — any  cover  crop, 
manure,  mulch,  plant  or  animal  waste!  It 
will  even  knock  down,  chew  up  and  mix 
cornstalks  into  your  soil! 

In  other  words,  you  can  now  do  your 
composting  BY  MACHINE  right  in  your 
garden  itself!  You  can  do  away  forever 
with  the  back-breaking  work  of  ordinary 
composting — with  all  the  hauling,  turning 
and  watering  which  has  always  been 
necessary! 


NEW...  I,  Z. 

Here’s  the  new 
Roto-miller  —  a  ~ 

rotary  cam  chop- 
per  that  makes  — ^ 

composting  in  Patent*  Pending 

your  own  garden  by  machine  praaical  for  the  first  time! 
The  Roto-miller  is  shockless — tangleproof — unbreakable! 
It  takes  the  place  of  tines,  springs,  shock  absorbers, 
slipping  clutches,  cushions  . . .  and  it  does  a  better  job! 


COMPOSTING  BY  MACHINE 


Right  in  your  garden  it¬ 
self!  No  more  hauling, 
turning  and  watering  of 
compost  heaps!  With  this 
amazing  new  machine, 
you  can  easily  chop  and 
mix  into  your  garden  soil 
— without  tangling:  cover 
crops,  mulches,  manure, 
leaves,  weeds,  plant 
wastes  of  any  kind — even 
cornstalks!  Think  what 
this  means  in  labor  saved, 
soil  improvement,  boun¬ 
tiful  crops! 


Write  For  This  Book  Today! 


Send  coupon  for  FREE 
BOOK  about  this  wonderful 
new  machine  right  now! 


ROTOTILLER,  Inc. 

Dept.  F-1 

Troy,  New  York 


Please  send  me  FREE  by  return  mail  a  copy  of 
POWER  GARDENING  and  POWER  COM¬ 
POSTING. 


Vour  name. 


Address 


YEAR  •  ROUND  HELPERI  — 
Model  T  converts  to 
snowplow  in  9  minutes. 
Other  low  -  cost  attach¬ 
ments:  power  saw,  pow¬ 
er  cart,  etc. 


UNEXCELLED  FIELD  MOWING 
—  Nothing  else  like  it  for 
cutting  hay,  tall  weeds 
and  trasfi;  does  not  clog 
in  heavy  growth.  Unbe¬ 
lievably  low  in  price. 


"tEST  POWER  MOWER 
lUILT”  —  users  say.  No 
overhanging  w  heels  —  no 
untrimmed  edges  !  At¬ 
tachment  follows  contour 
of  land  perfectly ! 


ONCE  OVER  and  seedbed  is 
ready  to  plant!  Model  T 
mills  ground  16"  wide 
and  ""  deep.  Plows  and 
harrows  in  one  operation. 
Low  in  cost,  too! 
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MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

303  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  information  I  have  checked  below: 

Q  “Hay  is  What  You  Make  If”  □  Self-Feeding  Hay  Martin  Silo 


Name 


Wowft  In  thm  dmulgn  mnd  fabrkotloti  of 
alnnt  bviUlngt  nxehitivniy  for  thm  farm. 


Street  or  RFD 


-IL 

u  as 

J  i]  d 

’Jlfl.'fJrfJlil  V.Y.P.TJVifJiV. 

\k\uuV(>v\v\lku\'kV 


Three  bottoms  are  easily  handled  uO' 
der  most  conditions  by  the  new  "Z’ 
Tractor. 


Built  to  Improve  Production  and  Prosperity 


MM  Modern  Machines  are  built  to  do  your  work  faster,  better,  and 
easier  .  .  .  get  more  work  out  of  every  working  hour  .  .  .  reduce  your  labor 
and  drudgery  .  .  .  stand  up  under  rugged  field  conditions  season  after 
season!  That’s  why  more  and  more  progressive  farmers  are  making  a 
sound  investment  in  their  future  by  purchasing  M.M  Modern  Machines, 
V'isionlined  Tractors,  and  Power  Units  that  are  engineered  for  more 
profitable  production! 

The  ever  increasing  army  of  MM  owners  knows  that  MM  Machines 
are  the  modern  tools  to  get  their  crops  in  on  time,  evcrytime  ...  to 
harvest  all  the  crop  in  time,  at  the  right  time.  Neighbors  of  yours  who  are 
MM  owners  will  tell  you  that  their  machinery  is  more  economical,  has 
longer  life  dependability,  is  more  easily  serviced  .  .  .  that  MM  Modern 
Machines  are  Huilt  To  Do  The  IVorA:.' 

MM  MODERN  MACHINES  THOROUGHLY  PREPARE  THE  SOIL— light  draft 
Hi-Klearance  plows  scour  well,  have  wide  clearances  at  every  point, and 
are  engineered  to  do  a  thorough  job  of  plowing  in  less  time.  Ten-inch 
maximum  lift  helps  prevent  dragging  trash  and  stubble  at  end  of  field. 
MM  disc  harrows  prepare  the  seed  bed  propterly  in  all  types  of  srhls  .  .  . 
efficiently  break  up  clods,  smooth  out  ridges,  and  fill  up  holes  without 
digging  in  on  turns. 

MM  MODERN  MACHINES  UNIFORMLY  PLANT  SEED  — MM  planters  get  the 
crop  in  on  time,  at  a  uniform  depth,  and  positivelv  regulate  amount  of 
seed  or  number  of  kernels  per  hill.  MM  planters  include  two-row  to  four- 
row  checkrow  or  drill  planters,  lister  planters,  fluted  feed  planters  and 
MM  (Juick-On-Quick-()ff  tractor-attached  planters  .  .  .  types  and 
sizes  of  qualitx  planters  for  vour  every  need! 

MM  VISIONLINED  TRACTORS  PRODUCE  PROFITABLE  POWER  — MM  s 

quality  built  tractors  produce  economical,  dependable  power  that  can  be 
instanfly  channeled  to  the  drawbar,  the  belt,  power  take-olf  and  power 
lift.  Uni-Matic  Power— optional  on  the  Z.  U,  H,  and  G  Visionlined 
tractors— utilizes  tested  safety  features  for  both  operator  and  machines, 
gives  operator  finger-tip  control  of  tractor-mounted  or  pull-behind 
implements.  ,MM  tractors  pull  from  2  to  5  bottoms,  offer  better  vision, 
iiigh  turbulence  combustion  engines,  controlled  cooling,  positive  lub¬ 
rication.  and  effective  sealing  and  filtering.  MM  Power  Units  offer  the 
same  high  quality  and  de|x,‘ndable  performance  for  stationary  power 
requirements. 

MM  MODERN  MACHINES  TAKE  GOOD  CARE  OF  THE  CROP  M  M  s  Quick- 
On-Quick-Ofl  planting  and  cultivating  attachments  equip  the  modern 
farm  better  at  loner  cost  for  many  field  tasks.  ()uick-On-(iuick-Olf 
t(M)ls  stive  time  at  end  of  rows,  require  less  headland,  speed  up  field 
work,  and  reduce  labor  and  drudgerv. 

MM  MODERN  MACHINES  GET  ALL  THE  CROP— MM’s  famous  flarvestors, 
Huskors.  Shellers.  and  the  Bale-G-.Matic  get  all  the  crop  faster,  stive 
grain  and  hay.  save  time,  reduce  labor  and  drudgery.  MM's  Modern 
Machines.  Visionlined  Tractors,  and  Power  Units  are  increa-^ing  pro¬ 
duction  and  reducing  the  cost  of  the  world's  food,  fibre,  and  oil  .  .  . 
helping  modern  agriculture  contribute  to  a  lasting  prosperity  and  a 
ix'rmanent  peace.  .Ask  your  friendly  M.M  Dealer  how  N1 M  .Modern 
Nlachines  can  help  you!  .  .  .  complete  information  and  books  are  avail¬ 
able  on  all  M.M  products— or  let  us  know  Vhat  machines  or  size  of 
tractor  you're  interested  in  buying  during  the  coming  year  and  we’ll 
send  complete  facts. 


The  new  Z  and  the  TF  field  cultivator 
with  ground  working  tools  mounted 
on  two  rigid  frame  bars  instead  of 
floating  gangs. 


Three  bottom  middle  breaker  on  the 
Universal  U.Two  bottoms  are 
mounted  in  front  of  rear  wheels  for 
added  traction — third  is  on  drawbar. 


